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PREFACE. 


Since the first edition of the Book appeared in 1893, the area watered by Irrigation Works 
controlled by Government in India has increased by fifty per cent. The increase is partly due 
to the development of old works, and partly to the construction of new ones. The original book 
included some description of the Irrigation Works of Egypt. This has been almost entirely 
omitted in this revised edition, mainly because a description of Indian works afforded more than 
sufficient material. The difficult}^ has been to compress it within a reasonable space. The 
main features of the book remain the same, but it is altered in form. The chief object of this 
alteration is to afford space for the Plates on the page of the book itself, and to avoid the 
inconvenience caused by a large number of folded Plates. 

The Government of India and the Governments of the various Provinces have kindly given 
me facilities which have enabled me to correct and amplify the book, and have been good enough 
to print for me some of the maps which are included in it. I have been placed in direct 
communication with almost every Chief and Superintending Engineer of Irrigation Works in 
India. All — or almost all — have given me assistance, and I would express my obligations to 
them without attempting to specify those to whom I am more particularly indebted. 

Descriptions of works have, in some cases, been taken almost verbatim from reports and 
notes supplied by the local ' officers. As far as possible I have indicated the source of the 
information by footnotes, but I fear that some may have been omitted. 

All the unsold copies of the first edition of the book were destroyed by fire at the publishers, 
and it has consequently been out of print since December, 1903. The delay in issuing this 
edition has been caused by the fact that Indian irrigation officers are busy men, and it has 
taken time to collect the information required for its revision. 

The original work found its way to many of the Colonies and elsewhere, and I trust it has 
been useful. The record of the great Irrigation Works of India and of the benefits which they 
confer on the people cannot but tend to display the true beneficence of British I'ule in the great 
:ontinent which is so important a portion of the Empire. 

I have appended a list of books and publications which students of Irrigation will find 
interesting. Many of them are out of print. They can be seen either at the Library of the 
ndia Office or' at the Institution of Civil Engineers in London. 

R, B. B. 


July, 1905 . 
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THE IRRIGATION WORKS 

OF INDIA. 


CHAPTER 1 . 

GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 

Necessity for Irrigation in the Tropics — Inequalities of Rainfall — ^Arca Irrigated in India — Mechanical Methods of Irrigation— 

. Well Irrigation — Geological Considerations — Tanks and Reservoirs in different Provinces — Karezes in llaluchistan — 
Inundation Canals — ^The Indus — Perennial Canals — Progress of Inigation Works in India— Utilisation of Water Supply — 
Storage Works — Canal Extension in the Punjab. 

Cultivation in the tropics can be, and is, in man)' cases, effected by the aid of the natural 
rainfall only ; hut there are many parts in which artificial, watering of some portion, at any 
rate, of the crops is essential. The rainfall, in some parts, may be utterly insufficient in every 
season to mature the crops: this is the case, for instance, in Sind and in parts of the Punjab, 
-in India, where the rainfall of the year averages from 2 to 4 inches only, and in the whole basin 
of the Nile in Africa, where the rainfall, on large tracts, is practically nothing at all. Or the 
I'ainfall inay be amply sufficient in total quantity, but badly distributed with reference to the 
seasons or to the lequirements of the crops : this is the case in Southern India and in the 
Madras Province particularly, where the rain, though the total amount ranges from 40 to 60 
inches in the -year, generally falls in short periods; it is not uncommon to haVe bursts of 
12 inches in twenty-four hours. Even in parts of the Himalayas, where the yearly rainfall 
varies from 50 to as many as 100 inches, .crops grown on the terraces in the mountains are 
matured in the dr)' season by artificial irrigation. Hence, from the earliest ages, man has 
devised many systems for carrying the water to the land he cultivated. In those tracts where 
the total rainfall is inadequate, irrigation was effected either from wells or by leading the water 
from streams ; and, in other districts, where the rainfall was copious but unsuitably dis- 
tributed, by the storage of the surplus water of one period in surface tanks and reservoirs, until, 
at another period, it was distributed on the fields. The Map of the Irrigation works and 
Rainfall of India, facing page 6, shows the general distribution of the rainfall on the continent. 

By far the greater part of the rainfall of India’ is due to the south-west monsoon, which 
occurs between June and October. Indeed, it may be'said that in the Bombay Presidency the 
fall is restricted to that season. The latter part of the cold weather and the earlier spring 
months are the times of the winter rainfall in Northern India. The extreme north-western dis- 
tricts receive, at that time, about half their annual fall. During the hot weather months, that 

> Report of Indian Irrigation Commission, 1901 — 1903. 
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is, from March to May or June, thunder-storms are not uncommon in parts, but, generally, the 
greater portion of India is without rainfall at that time. The intensity of the rainfall varies very 
greatly. The clouds, drifting eastwards from the Indian Ocean, impinge on the ^^estern giats, 
where the greatest fall occurs ; after passing the summits of these hills the clouds have lost 
their densit)', and the incidence of the annual rainfall decreases, almost suddenl)’, from loo to 25 
inches. A long tract of land is left, extending from Rajputana to Cape Cormorin, in which the 
rainfall is scanty and precarious. The average fall of the whole of India is about 42 inches ,' 
and, taking the country as a whole, the amount does not vaiy’ greatly from year to year. But, 
in particular tracts, which are in themselves large areas, the rainfall is subject to very great 
variations. Speaking generally, it may be said that the smaller the average rainfall of any tract 
is, the greater is the probability that the gross fall in it, in any particular year, will be below 
the average of a long series of j'ears. When the average rainfall only amounts to 10 or 12 
inches, cultivation is almost impossible without irrigation. There are 150,000 to 200,000 
square miles of country in this condition. On the other hand, where the rainfall e.\ceeds 70 
inches, as it does in eastern Bengal and Assam, there is hardly ever any necessity for irrigation 
at all. Intermediate between these two conditions there is a tract of about a million square 
miles, where irrigation alone can secure the countrj* from an occasional loss of crops, although 
such a loss will never occur simultaneously over all the area. 

It is not an uncommon error to suppose that all crops in India are irrigated artificially in 
some way. The truth is that less than 20 per cent, of the crops which are sown are 
irrigated in any way except by the rainfall. The Irrigation Commission of 1901-1903, writing 
of British India (i.e., excluding the native States), gave the following' figures : — 


Provinces 

Area in Square 
Miles 

Population in 
Milhous. 

.\verage Area in 
Million!, of Acres 
Annually Sonn. 

Upper Burraah 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Madras 

Sind 

Bombay 

Five smaller Provinces- 

87.000 

151.000 

107.000 

114.000 

142.000 

47.000 

76.000 

132.000 

3-84 

73*04 

47-69 

22-36 

37-69 

3*21 

14*53 

13*60 

4-66 

63-66 

41-09 

28-21 

36-57 

3*32 

24*33 

24-22 

Total British India 

856,000 

213-96 

226-06 


I Area ordinarily . 
{ Irrigated in , 
Millions of Acres. I 


Percentage of 
the .Vrcji Sown 
which IS 
Irrigated. 


And the Commission added the following figures with reference to the 


0’83 

^•33 
ii'oG 
10-43 
10-53 
3-92 
I *08 
0-90 


44-09 


177 

lO-O 

26-9 

37'o 

28-8 

88-0 

4*4 

37 


19-5 


Native States 


'438,000 


more important native States 


51-32 


71-07 


7-76 


10-9 


It was estimated that of the 44 million acres which are irrio-ated in n t t i- 
are irrigated from wells, 17 millions from canals, 8 million's frL taSf' 
vanous Cher ways. The Irrigation Coccission'sICed StrlrlS Si; 
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acres were irrigated from works administered ' 

Ijy the Governme;nt, and the remainder, or • ►r tj:,' 

25i millions, from wells and private irrigation 

The old mechanical means employed for ‘ ~' 

lifting water from .wells, from streams, and 
from low-h'ing depressions, are of ’.various , ^ 

kinds; all of them, with slight modifications, 
are to- be found both in Africa and in Asia. . S ^ 

The Persian wheel, which is found in various ' - " 

forms in Egypt, in Sind, and the Punjab, con- 

sists of a series of earthenware pots revolvinff ^ ^‘^-'“.Kirl ’ Ifi r i,'.' 
on a wheel with a horizontol axis ; each pot "''' p ' 

delivers its contents into a trough, and it 

then descends to the water to be filled again. .j..,.: Pkks.as- whebl. 

In some cases the earthen jars are attached 

to endless ropes which revolve on the wheel, and sometimes they are attached to the circum- 

^ ' ference of the revolving wheel itself. 

Op . . These wheels are generally actuated 

bullocks, and sometimes by camels 
^ ' 'I horses ; and, in Egypt, one some- 
^ ~ 1. times sees a camel and a donkey both 

ha>'nessed together in the same track. 

places, more particularly in 
the Fayoum in Egypt, where there 
j many small canals with com- 

[‘^1 paralively rapid slopes and high velo- 

cities, .these wheels — or sakias, as 
, the}' arc called — are driven, usually 

The Mote. , ' as undcrshot wheels, by the stream 

itself. In the Punjab it is not an 
uncommon thing to see o.xen lifting water by Persian wheels from depths of 50 and 60 feet for 
the irrigation of spring or summer crops. 

Another system which is exten.sively used in India for the X 

larger lifts is the vioic. Two bullocks raise a leathern bag \ 

by means of a rope working over a pulley; sometimes a \ 

cord is attached to the lower end of the leathern bag, and \ 

by an ingenious but rough contrivance, the driver, by mani- \ 

pulating the lower cord, lets the water escape from the lower . , \ •’'W''' 

end of the bag, when the bag is. at the top of the lift. But . , ^ 

usually the mote is worked by two men, the driver, and another ^ 

at the well head the man at the well pulls the leathern ||.\ ' 

bucket over the trough or channel in which the water runs. ^ 11 V / 

For smaller lifts of 4 to 10 feetlhe appliance shown in the ad- ^ 

joining sketch is often used. This arrangement is called a lat in 
UppciTndia;a/»/co//a/i in the south, and, in Egj'pt, under the name 

of the shndouf^ it is c.vtensiyely employed on the banks of the Nile. 'riiE ut or picottah. 
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It consists essentially ot a bucket, 
which may be of leather, earthenware, 
or iron, hung to a pole which can 
oscillate in a vertical plane ; the short 
end of the pole is counterbalanced by 
a weight, usually a clod of earth or an 
old grindstone, so that the bucket, 
when full, requires but little force to 
raise it. The man working this con- 
trivance stands at the edge of the well 
and uses his weight to depress the 
bucket into the water, when, with but 
little force, it rises to the point where 
the water is delivered. Archimedean 
screws are used in Lower E^pt for 
lifts not e.vceeding about 3 feet, and 
are said to give a much larger duty, 
for small lifts, than any of the other 
arrangements. 

I to 4 feet, and the doon is common 


in 7“"" ‘ - ««» common 

of a hoi Wd' t4l°Loo ° r r ^ *" ““’"‘“‘"8 ‘rccsli, usually half the stem 

flfar, ^ oscillates on a fixed centre, so that one end is alternatelv 

epressed mlo the water and raised above the level of delivery; the weight of 'the water L 




equalised by a counterbalance, so that thn m.. u 

depress the end of tlie doo„ into the s!ream «ih h^ ^ 

plank and lifting slightly with his hands, can slop^e the tro' 
and thus enable the water to run out into the cha^ne f 

^^.lson in Central India on these methods of rai^"^ ^Han 

raising water gave the following results •- 


Hullock >,:ole with two bullocks, one man 
PtcotUdi or Ittt with two men... 

” •> one man 

n.iskct .<5roop w ith two men ... 


Number of cubic feet 
of water raised one 
toot high in ten hours. 

79t200 
57i6oo 
33.000 
• 20,178 
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The results are reduced to the standard of ten hours and a foot high for convenience of 
comparison. Inquiries made in Shahabad, in Bengal,^ as to the average cost of irrigation by 
these different methods, gave the following results, the depth of the water in wells being about 
15 feet ; — 

Rs. a. p. 

Cost of irrigating one acre with the mole, per crop goo 

,, ,, Itit ,, ... ... ... ... 13 o o 

,, ,, basket „ 6 8 6 

„ doon „ 3 14 o 

The irrigation with the basket and doon would have been from lifts of from i to 4 feet only. 
The figures given took, account of the value and life of the material used, and of the cost of a 
man’s labour. All these methods of raising water arc more expensive than artificial irrigation, 
which, in India, costs on the average about Ks. 3*5 an acre — the lowest provincial rate 
being Rs. i*g in Sind and Bengal, and the highest Rs. 4*8 in the Bombay Deccan. In some 
cases, however, irrigation from wells really costs the actual cultivator little or nothing, as he 
only employs himself and his bullocks at times when there is no other work on hand. 

Irrigation from wells is largely practised in India. It is estimated that no less than 
13 million acres in British India are watered b}' wells which have been entirely con.slructed 
by private persons, and not by the State. Cultivation effected from wells is generally of the 
more valuable kinds of crop, and it is c.stimaled that the value of the out-turn from well 
irrigation is from one-third to one-half of that of the whole of the irrigated crops in India. 
Of the 13 millioti acres irrigated in British India by wells, the greater proportion — 
considerably more than one-half — i.s in the Punjab and United Provinces. The average cost 
of a permanent well is from 300 to 600 rupees, according to si;!C and depth. The average 
area irrigated by a well in the Punjab, where they are mostly persnanent, is 12 acres. In the 
United Provinces, where the wells are largel}’ of a temporary character, the average area per 
well is not more than 4 acres; in Southern India the average area is between 2 and 3 acres. 
Well irrigation extends but slowly, and it must necessarily be so, as, not only is the first cost 
of permanent well a heavy charge on the land it irrigates, but its working requires capital and 
high cultivation. The State encourages the construction of w'clls in India — first, by agricultural 
advances specially given for the purpose ; and, secondly, in some cases, by the temporary 
e.xemption of the lands concerned from any enhancement of land revenue in consequence ol 
the improvements. The Irrigation Commission of igoi — 1903 reported that in the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, Bombay, and Madras, w'hcre W’ell irrigation is most extensively 
practised,, the increase in the number of permanent wells in ten years have been ii, 25, 33, 
and 44 per cent, respectively. 

It w'as reported by Colonel Baird Smith that, in i860, there were 70,000 masonry wells and 
280,000 temporary earthen ones in the tract lying betw'een the Jumna and the Ganges, from 
w'hich 1,470,000 acres of crops w'erc irrigated by lift, and, although this tract is now commanded 
by the Ganges Canal, many of these wells are still used to irrigate lands which are not w'atered 
by the canals. 

The cultivated soils® in India are, with one e.xccption, generally suitable for irrigation. 
The principal geological divisions .arc the Alluvial, the Deccan trap, and the Crystalline and 
Sandstone formations. 

"”>e Alluvial formation covers the' greater part of Northern India. It reaches from the 

I 

1 Report on the .Sonc Cnn.nls, by Mr. H. C. LcvinRc, l.ite Chief Engineer of liengni, 

" Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission, 1901 — 1903. 
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reached. The danger which was feared was that the river might cut into the low lands on the 
left bank, and possibly outflank the weir on that side ; it was also necessary to protect the low 
land on that bank from inundation. The river, when the head-works were commenced, had a 
course which was not nearly as straight on the weir as it now is : it ran in a tortuous channel 
much nearer to the marginal embankment. One of the main objects of the training works was 
to force the main stream away from the left bank and to compel it to flow in a direct channel 
from the railway bridge to the weir. Since the works were commenced there has been a con- 
stant struggle with the river, which is still kept up, to force it to flow along the right bank.^ 
The weir, including the scouring sluices, is 4,200 feet long, and the crest is 10 feet above the 
normal low water level of the river : it obstructs about half the watervva)' of the river, and the 
afflux caused by it is about 2 feet. 

The Ganges river is trained,® above the weir, for a distance of 5A miles on both banks, and 
for a distance of 16 miles below the weir on its right bank. Owing to the raising of the flood 
level and the existence of an old channel of the river on its left bank in the khadir, or low-lying 
land, on the margin of the river, it was necessaiy^ to construct a marginal embankment, at a 
distance of about i mile to ^ mile from the edge, in order to prevent high floods from spilling 
into the old channel and outflanking the weir. The railway embankment which crosses the 
river valley about miles above the weir was a convenient d'appui from which to start 
this embankment. The distance between the high bank of the river on the right and the 
marginal bund on the left is about lA miles, through which breadth, before the construction of 
the present training works, the river oscillated from side to side, threatening destruction to the 
marginal bund. Moreover, as the valley was much too wide and the velocity of the current 
was checked by the weir, large islands were formed by silt deposits which masked half the 
length of the weir. The canal takes out of the right bank at a point where the level of the 
country is 50 feet above high flood level. To avoid the deep excavation, which would have 
been very costly, the canal was aligned along the khadir, or low land, for the first 16 miles. At 
the time of its construction it was about i mile from the edge of the river channel as it existed 
at that lime. 

Below the weir, the river was drawn towards the right bank by the action of the under- 
sluices of the weir, which are worked almost continuously in the flood season to keep the 
channel to the canal head open. These sluices are capable of discharging 40,000 cubic feet 
a second, and, as the ordinaiy flood discharge of the river is not more than 120,000 cubic feet, 
the continuous discharge of this large volume induced the river to set on to its right bank, and 
the erosion of the land between the river and canal set in from the date the canal was opened 
in 1877. In. 1887, ten years later, only about 2 furlongs of low-lying land remained between 
the river and the canal at various points in the first 12 miles below the weir. The canal at 
that time was in a highly precarious position. Various expedients were adopted to protect it 
at the threatened points. These were at first of a temporary nature. Both tree-spurs and 
earthen bunds across the spill channel, with others projecting into the river, were used, but they 
were all usually washed away by the first floods. 

These temporary expedients were succeeded by groynes with horse-shoe shaped heads of 
kunker in cribs or crates. These, too, were a failure : five groynes of this type were washed 
away in twenty -four hours during the high floods of 1880. In 1887 groynes of an improved pattern, 
having heads of kunker in the form of a cross with a long sloping nose, were introduced, and 
•twenty-eight of this pattern were constructed, which were fairly successful. 

1 “ Koorkee Professional Papers,” by Major H. H. Jones, R.E., vol, vi. 

- Note by Mr. Hutton. 
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In 1893 it was decided to train the river above the weir as well as below it, and a new type 
of groyne was introduced, which is illustrated in the sketch below. In order to train the 
river directly on to the weir and obtain a channel free from islands, groynes on each side of 
the river were erected at J-mile intervals, each pair of gro)’nes facing each other. The 
distance across the river between the heads of the gro\'nes was 3,000 feet, which is 
about the normal width of the river. This type of groyne has acted remarkably well, 
and there is now a clear straight channel between the railway' bridge and the weir, a distance 
of miles. The grojme is extended well up-stream to protect the sand embankment from the 
inevitable swirl which takes place behind it, and sufficiently' down-stream to afford protection 
from similar action on the down-stream side. The groyne head is 400 feet long, 300 feet being 
on the up-stream side of the centre line of the embankment and 100 feet on the down-stream 
end. Practical experience has demonstrated that, with such groynes at ^-mile inter\'als, the 
river has been unable to cut in closer to the bund, on the up-stream side, than 100 feet and on 

« 
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Improved Type of Groyne Head. Lower Ganges Canal. 

the down-stream side than 50 feet. Between the groynes the river has cut in about 660 feet, 
which is just a quarter of the distance between two adjacent groy’nes. The greatest depth of 
scour measured during flood time was 45 feet at “ pot poles ” close to the groy'ne head. 

The cost of the training works above the Narora weir has been about 4^ lakhs of rupees. 
The works have been entirely successful in training the river, but it is doubtful whether the 
sy'Stem is as good as that ordinarily' known as the sy'stem of “ Bell’s bunds " which has been 
adopted in other cases. Each groyne at Narora depends for its safety' on the one above it, 
and the failure of one might entail the destruction of all. The sy’stem does not prevent the 
formation of shoals and islands above the weir. These shoals have induced currents parallel 
to the axis of the weir, and, in order to prevent the scour which might undermine the up- 
stream apron, groynes at right angles to the axis of the weir were constructed in i8gg. These 
were in addition to the groyne which had been previously constructed between the weir proper 
and the under-sluices. 

The Narora weir, as originally constructed, consists of a wall 8 feet thick at base and lo 
feet high, founded on a line of blocks or wells 10 feet square and 18 inches thick, sunk 7 feet 
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below the river bed. Below the wall is a horizontal floor 40 feet wide and 5 feet thick, consist- 
ing of concrete 3 feet 3 inches thick, covered with a g-inch course of brick masonry topped with 
12 inches of ashlar. The wells at the toe of this floor are circular, 8 feet in diameter, and sunk 
from 20 to 30 feet in the sand. Below the floor is a talus 100 feet long, con.sisting of block 
kunkur pitching, the surface of the upper 40 feet being laid in concrete. The crest of the weir 
was originally built without the shutter which has now been erected continuously along it, as 
shown in the sketch, page 157. The crest was simply covered with ashlar 12 inches thick; 
these cover stones were thrown out of place in considerable lengths, the stones being lifted and 
thrown over the weir. The ashlar as it is now laid stands well, but it is laid with much coarser 
joints than the original work. It is a mistake in hydraulic work to attempt to deal with too 
fine joints ; the result is that they do not get fully filled with mortar, and the water forces its 
way through them ; coai'se joints which can be thoroughly filled stand much better. This is 



shown in several cases ; the floor of the Sone under-sluices and the floors of the falls or weirs 
in the Sone Canals, which are covered with 15-inch ashlar, were, in the earlier years, frequently 
disturbed by the water working its way under the stones and lifting them bodily upwards ; in 
several cases the floors of canal falls were found to be partially arched upwards when the canal 
was dried, and stones 5 feet b}' 2 feet by 15 inches were lifted bodily and removed 10 or 12 yards 
from their beds. This has now been cured by more careful bedding of the ashlar. The crests 
of the Ravi and Jumna weirs, which are laid in boulder masonry, stand well, although the 
individual stones are much lighter than those originally used in the Narora weir, and the upper 
Godavery weir, which consists of rubble masonry only, has stood perfectly well : it is smoothed 
off with cement. 

In March, 1898, some 350 feet of the floor of this weir was “ blown up ” by the water 
pressure below it. Only a few days previously, in quite a different part of the weir, two pipes ' 
were put down into the floor with the object of testing the pressure below it, as some doubts 
existed as to its stability. The sketch on this page shows the result. 

' Note by Mr. J S. Ucresford, C.I.E., dated Jan. 30th, 1901. 

I.W.I. 
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The head on the weir at the time was about 12 feet. It will be seen that, about 13 feet from the 
up-stream side of the core-wall, the pressure on the bottom of the floor was that due to a head 
of II feet of water, and that 30 feet from the same point the pressure was that due to a head 
of about 10 feet. That is to say, the 5-foot floor, when the river bed below the weir was drj', was 
hardly in a state of equilibrium. At the time of the accident* a strong spring burst through the 
floor at the toe of the crest wall, and, passing under the stone flooring, lifted it bodily over a 
length of 340 feet to a maximum height of 2*23 feet. The weir wall settled, in a length of 
120 feet, about 3 inches, and the flooring showed vertical cracks. The grouted pitching below 
the floor was “blown up.” Up-stream of the part of the weir which was damaged the apron 
had disappeared, and the wall was exposed to a depth of 8 or 9 feet. Borings through the 
floor revealed cavities below it extending to about 50 feet on each side of the point of fracture. 
The weir was strengthened by a broad impei^dous floor above the breast-wall of the weir (see 
Plate on opposite page). The floor was about 80 feet broad, with a line of sal sheet piling 
along the up-stream face ; the floor consisted, first, of zh feet of puddle of good brick clay, 
worked up at site in 6-inch layers ; over this a la3’er of river sand 12 inches thick was laid to 
prevent any subsidence of the pitching, which was laid above it. This pitching was 2 feet 
thick, and divided into compartments by walls of block kunkur laid in lime. The up-stream 
face of the whole apron was protected by a wall of kunkur masoni^’ 5 feet thick, carried 
6 inches below the bed of the puddle, and above this was a berm of kunkur pitching 15 feet 
wide. On the old floor of the weir a dwarf wall 3 feet high was built, 30 feet below the weir 
wall, thus forming a cushion of water below the weir wall, and below this dwarf wall a slab of 
concrete 25 feet wide and 14 feet thick was laid. The up-stream face of the weir was 
protected by additional gro3-nes about 550 feet long, thrown out at right angles to the weir, 
to prevent any parallel currents. 

The accident to this weir, and the subsequent investigations made in repairing it, proved 
that the original weir was decidedly insecure, and that the main cause of its weakness lay in 
the insufficient provision made against percolation under the floor. The lesson to be' learnt 
from it is that on such light sand3’ soils an ample and impervious up-stream apron is 
essential, and that parallel currents are particularl3’ dangerous. 

Both theoretical consideration and practical experiments ' have proved that the volume of 
water percolating through sand — 

(1) through a given length of sand traversed, varies directly as the head of pressure ; 

(2) with a given head of pressure, varies inversely as the length of sand traversed ; 

(3) with sands of different degrees of fineness, or with dififerent degrees of consolidation, 

vanes directly vith the amount of interstitial space, the resistance to flow being 
wholly due to surface friction in the interstices of the sand ; 

(4) other conditions being the same, the volume discharged varies directh' with the 

secbonal area of the sand. 

Further a consideration of these facts leads, obviously, to the conclusion that the pressure 
transmitted by water through sand, under certain heads, at different distances, is simply that 
due to the hydraulic gradient, on the length of the path of the water through the sand, up to the 
point V here the pressure has to be determined. In the case, then, of a weir, such as that at 
1 arora, an impervious floor, laid on the river bed above the weir wall, by increasing the length 

e pa 0 t e water percolating beneath the structure, reduces the upward pressure on the 

* by Mr. N. F. McLeod, Superintending Engineer. 

Sand’- of 1902. “Experiments on the Passage of Water through 
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floor below the core-wall. Thus the upward pressure on the floor E F is determined by the 
Itydrauiic gradient of the water passing through the sand on the path A B C D E F. 

That upward pressure would be the same if the upper floor B C were omitted and the 
curtain-wall C H K E constructed instead, if the path of the water G C H K E in that case were 
the same length as ABODE. The floor is cheaper to construct, more easily made 
impervious, and does not disturb the foundation of the weir as the curtain-wall does. 

The shutters on the crest of the Lower Ganges weir are similar to those on the Jumna weir 
of the Agra Canal (page 166), they fold down on to the weir crest in floods. They are rarely 
lifted or lowered more than once in the season, and no difficulty is found in manipulating them. 

The under-sluices consist of forty-two openings of 7 feet 3 inches each. These small openings 
are found to be sufficient to maintain a good channel in front of the head-sluice of the canal. 
The design of the under-sluices is peculiar. It consists of two tiers of arches between the 
piers. The lower tier of arches rises a little below high flood level, so that the floor above the 
arches is under water 4 or 5 feet in a high flood. The upper tier of arches makes a covered 
subway through which there is a passage from end to end of the under-sluices formed by 

arches in the upper por- 
tions of the piers. This 
subway is ver}' con- 
venient to the men who 
have to manipulate the 
gates, and it is also 
useful for the repair of 
the shutters, as each 
one can be drawn up 
and deposited in the 
subway. The roadway 
above the upper tier of 
arches is 10 feet above 
the highest flood, and 
on this roadway a travelling crane runs, by which the shutters of the under-sluice are mani- 
pulated. The work is divided into three groups of shutters by piers 7 feet 3 inches thick, 
but the intermediate piers are only 2 feet g inches thick. The part of the foundation which 
lies under the piers and superstructure is entirely composed of masonrj' blocks 18 inches 
thick, which aie sunk below the floor. The front row of blocks are each 11 feet long by 6 feet 
broad, sunk 15 feet, and the three lower rows are 10 feet square sunk 10 feet; all the blocks 
are filled with concrete. The floor, which is 427 feet by 155 feet, is entirely surrounded by 
wells sunk to various depths, and also dmded into three bays by wells sunk in the line of the 
thick piers. The floor is 5 feet thick, simflar to the weir flooring. Below the floor is 100 feet 
of kunkur block pitching. Underlying the light sand of the river bed is a stratum of clay 
connected with the high bank on the right of the under-sluices; most of the blocks and wells 
in the under-sluice floor are sunk to the clay, and these blocks and wells in the weir proper, 
which are within 500 feet of the under-sluices, are sunk into the clay, with the object of 
securing the weir against the scour of the water issuing from the under-sluices. Altogether 
the structure of the under-sluices is an exceedingly strong one. 

The level of the under-sluice floor is 572*00, which is the same as the weir floor ; the level of 
the,, weir crest is 582*00, and the top of the weir crest shutters is 585*00. The under-sluice 
shutters are 13 feet high, the top of the gates being 585*00. They are iron draw-gates, lifted 


Section of Weir, showing Path of Percolation. 
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vertical!}' in grooves by a travelling winch on the upper roadway, which is at 6oo’oo, the highest 
flood level above the weir being 5go’0o. The under-sluice gates can be lifted until the top of 
the gate is at the upper platform level (foo‘Oo) so that the lower edge of the gate is at 587*00, 
or 3 feet below the highest flood. The masonry platform over the lower arches is also below 
high flood level. It might be thought that it would have been better to have arranged so that 
the gates and lower arches would have been clear of the high flood, to avoid floating trees and 
brushwood, as has been done in the case of the Ravi, 

Sutlej, and other weirs, hut no practical difficulty has 
ensued, as there appears to be but little floating debris in 
the river at this point. 

The under-sluice gates, which are of wrought iron, are 
unlike those in any other weir. Each gate is fitted with 
four pairs of rollers, which are keyed to a wrought-iron 
shaft which is continuous across the gate. These rollers 
run in vertical casUiron grooves, bolted to the piers, as 
shown by the cross section in the sketch. The paths B, 
on which the rollers run, are vertical ; the flange A of the grooves is tapered slightly, and 
the angle-ii’on C which is riveted to the gate is set at a corresponding angle ; when the gate 
falls vertically on the floor, guided hy the rollers, the angle-iron C bears on the tapered face A, 
and staunches against it, the pressure being thus removed from the rollers to a great extent. 
As soon as the gate is lifted an inch or two from the floor, the rollers come into bearing and 

the friction on the face A 
ceases. The arrange- 
ment is a good one but 
expensive, and perhaps 
more elaborate than the 
occasion demands. 

The section of the 
head-sluice is shown in 
the sketch. 

The floor, it will be 
noticed, is at 575*00, or 
3 feet above the under- 
sluice floor. The work is 
surrounded with blocks 
or wells sunk into the 
sand, and the floor is 
divided by lines of blocks 
the same as the under- 
sluicefloor. Thefounda- 

tion consists of concrete rammed into the compartments foi*med by the sunken blocks. The 
high level of the head-sluice floor, as compared with that of the under-.sluices, is of advantage 
in excluding sand from the canal bed. The silt in the waters of the river is very fine sand 
mixed with a considerable proportion of earthy matter, which is advantageous to the crops. The 
maximum velocity in the canal is rarely above feet a second, which is sufficient to carry 
forward a large proportion of the silt to the fields. A certain amount of silt is deposited in the 
first two miles of the canal, but it is not much, and no dredging at all is necessary. At the 
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second mile of the canal there is a powerful escape (with 70 lineal feet of waterway down to 
the canal bed) by which the discharge of the canal can be returned to the river ; the scour 
induced in the canal by this escape can be used to displace the greater portion of the silt 
deposited in the flood season. There is an ample supply of water in the river, the minimum 
discharge being about 3,000 cubic feet a second. 

The Okla weir is believed to have the greatest width in cross section of any weir in India, 
In parts it is as much as 250 feet from the toe of the upper pitching to that of the lower talus. 
There are, first, two longitudinal walls 30 feet apart from centre to centre^ and 4 feet thick ; 
the upper one is 10 feet and the lower one g feet high ; the interval between them is filled with 
rubble stone and carefully packed with very large rubble on the top. There is a third wall 
4 feet g inches high 40 feet below the second one, and the inter\'al is packed in the same way. 
The rubble used in the packing is vety large ; there are occasional stones as much as 6 feet by 

3 feet by 2I feet, and all the stones are larger than those usually emploj'ed in such work. The 
weir was much damaged b)' the first floods which passed over it before it was completed in 
1871, and large quantities of rubble had to be thrown in below the talus of the weir, and below 
the head-sluices, which were ver)' nearl)’ carried away, a hole some 50 feet deep being scoured 
out at the end of the floor. The velocity over the crest of the weir in this flood was 9*3 feet a 
second, but that over the talus where the damage was done was estimated to be over i8 feet 
a second at a point some 40 feet below the crest. The weir was at first constructed without 
any shutters on the crest, but it was found necessary to raise the level of the pool, and wooden 
shutters 3 feet high were erected as shown in the sketch on page 1 57. These are hinged by 
holding-down bolts to tlie weir at their lower edge, and, w’hen erected, are held up by chains in 
front of them, which are fitted with let-go gear. The floods in the river rise slowly, and it is 
easy for men to walk along the weir crest when the water begins to rise in flood, and to release 
the let-go gear ; the shutters then fall on the crest and remain down during the floods. When 
it is necessary to raise the level of the pool above the weir, men lift the shutters by hand and 
attach the chains. 

The under-sluices of this weir consist of only sixteen vents of 6 feet each in width and 10 feet 
high ; the total length of the weir (including the under-sluices) is 2,572 feet, and, for this length 
of weir, the ventage of the under-sluices is abnormally small. The crest of the weir is 65g’27, 
the floor of the under-sluices being 648*27, and that of the head-sluice of the canal 652'27, or 

4 feet above the under-sluice floor. On the right bank of the river, where the canal takes olf, 
there is a rock foundation for the head-sluice, but the under-sluices are in sand. The founda- 
tion of these is surrounded by lines of blocks sunk to various depths from g to 20 feet, and 

earted with concrete. Some of the wells in the left wing wall are sunk to nearly 40 feet, 
he floor of the under-sluice, which is of rubble masonry 4 feet thick covered with 2 feet of 
as ar, is 72 feet broad on the line of the axis of tlie river, with heavy pitching below. The 
under-sluice vents are arched over the piers, the arches, as in the Narora weir, being below the 
igh-flood level. A high flood stands 17 feet on the under-sluice floor. 

The head-works are protected on the left bank by an embankment, not dissimilar to that 
at i arora, which is connected with the weir and extends for seven miles above it. Groynes 
are thrown out at intervals from the embankment to check the velocity along the river face, 
n order to train the river it has been found necessary to construct permanent groynes 
with stone noses instead of tree spurs and sand bunds, as was originally proposed. The 
isc arge of the river in high flood is only about 150,000 cubic feet a second, but the weir 
obstructs more than half the original waterway of the river, and the afflux is said to exceed 

’ “ Roorkee Papers," by Major H. H. Jones, R.E., vol. iii., second series. 
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3 feet. The action on the weir slope is consequently very severe, even although the floods rise 
very slowly and fill up the reach below the weir before any severe strain is brought upon it. 
There is not any large silt deposit in the canal and no dredgers are employed. There is an 
escape, with waterway rather greater than that of the head-sluice, in the second mile of the 
canal, by which some portion of the silt can be scoured out. The silt is of a very fine nature. 
The maximum, velocity in the canal is feet a second. The river bed above the weir has 
silted up to the level of the weir crest practically. 

The head-works of the Chenab Canal in the Punjab are shown in the following sketch : — 



Hr.AD WoUKS OF THE ClIEXAB CaNAL. 


The weir is constructed on the left bank of the river at a point where the full river bed may 
be said to be nearly 3-J miles broad. The weir itself is only 4,000 feet long, and the water is 
compelled to pass over it by a system of training works. The right flank of the weir is 
protected by a “ Bell's bund ” both up and down stream. This bund consists of an embankment, 
paved on the river slope with stone, with a stone apron 60 feet broad and 4 feet thick, termi- 
nating in a round groyne head of stone of great strength. These bunds have stood all the floods 
without injury. The right flank of the weir was connected with the high ground, or permanent 
river bank, by a false bluff or retired embankment, 4^ miles long, 12 foot top, with a river slope 
of 5 to I and inner slope of 3 to i. On the left bank there was, originally, no embankment, 
but in 1892 the bank of the river was topped by a flood, and the protective embankment, shown 
on the sketch, was made. It was breached in 1903 and was strengthened. It is 15 feel crest, 
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with 5 to I and 3 to i slide slopes. The river slope is paved, and there is a horiaonlal apron 
of stone .^0 feet by 4 feet. The crest is 5 feet above the Hood level of 1(303. 

Soon after the works were orifjinally constructed the river cut towards the north and 
threatened to outflank the retired embankment by cuttinj; into the J?himber Nullah, which 
flows not far behind the bank, and falls into the river a short distance down-stream of the weir. 
In 1S99 spur K was made with a T head «(royne. In kjoo this spur was {jravely attacked, and 
it was determined to set back the head of it 1,000 feet and to erect spurs G H, I, J, and K. 


The heads of these spurs were aligned to the form of a long curve in the river ; they were 
protected by stone heads of the form illustrated on page iflo. In the high flood of 1903 four 
of these spurs were breached, and they have since been raised and strengthened : the crest is 
15 feet broad and 5 feet above the highest flood level, the river and inner slopes being 5 to i 
and 3 to 1 respectively. 

The weir across the Chenab river is an instructive example of a weir in line sand w’hich 
was, in the first instance, built to too light a section. The following sketch shows the weir as 
it now is: — 


Bav Nfi 1 



SrCTio:.'*: ok tiip Ciir.N'Ar> Wrii:. 


The work on the up-stream side of the crest-wall has been added since the weir was built. 
There was, originally, only a reversed slope of stone pitching, triangular in section, with a base 
of about 24 feet, above the crcst-wall. This has been removed, and the weir has been remodelled 
as shown in the upper of the two .sections in all except one bay, which is as shown in the lower 
section. The crest-wall is a block of masonry S feet by S feet, and the base of it is only about 

4 feet below the original bed level of the river: the crest of the wall being about 5 feet above 
the lowest summer level of the water in the river before the weir was built. The weir is 
divided into eight ba)’s of about 500 feet each by masonry piers, which are raised above high 
flood level, as shown in the sketch on the opposite page. Above and below tlicse piers are stone 
groynes. The up-stream groynes extend 195 feel above the piers, and the crests of them are 

5 feet above high flood level. The down-stream groynes vary from 225 to 270 feet below the 
crest-wall, and are submerged entirely in high flood. These powerful groynes break the force 
of the current, which tends to be oblique to the line of the groynes. 

Below’ the crest-wall the talus of the weir is formed at a slope of i in 15 : the upper 60 feet 
is rubble stone in mortar with two small longitudinal walls ; the lower 42 feet is dry stone .}. feet 
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deep, with the surface layer of stones laid on end, 18 inches deep,' and grouted with mortar, 
quarry spawls being driven in to tighten up the work. At the toe of this talus there are 
two lines of crates 5 feet wide packed with dry stone, and below that a floor of large 
masonr}' blocks. 

The first 3fear (1892) after the weir was built it sustained no damage. In 1893 there was 
some subsidence, due, it is believed, to the severe action of the stream impinging on the groyne 
and scouring out the bed above the weir. In Januar}^ 1895, a settlement occurred in bay No. i. 
The centre of it sank about 6 feet bodilj', and from that point there was a perfectly uniform 
slope of crest, right and left, up to the original level near the piers, where there was no sub- 
sidence. There are 6-feet shutters on the crest of the weir ; these were all up at the time, 
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and there was some 4 feel of water .standing against them. The river bed below was practically 
dry, and there was a head of .something like 12 feet of water on the weir at the time of the settle- 
ment. The failure was due to “piping” under the weir. There were bad springs below all 
the bays of the weir, although only one actually failed. 

In consequence of this failure the weir was strengthened as shown in the sections given 
above. A wide impermeable floor was laid above the crest-wall ; a line of wells 42 feet in 
advance of the crest-wall was sunk 20 feet below the level of the crest, and the interstices 
were closed by piles. The floor between the crest-wall and the wells consisted of a layer 
of cla)' puddle, covered with concrete blocks 4 feet hy 4 feet by 2I feet with grouted joints. 
Up-stream of the curtain of wells the floor was extended for some 40 to 50 feel, ending in 
rubble pitching. 

The Chenab weir in the great flood of 1903 was subjected to a maximum velocity over the 
j.w.i. . z 
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crest of i 5’6 feet per second, and on the talus of the weir just in advance of the standing wall 
the velocity was over 30 feet a second. The weir, when the shutters are erect, may have 
to sustain a head of 12 feet, but ordinarily the head on it is 8 to 9 feet. The ordinary afflux 
due to the obstruction of the weir is i’5 feet. But during the highest flood the heading-up 
was 3 feet, as determined b}' levels taken n miles above and 4 miles below the weir. 
The unobstructed water surface slope in this length of the river in floods would be 2 ft. 
a mile. 

It is less difficult to construct a weir which is secure against being “ blown up ’’ (as the 
Narora weir was, page 161) by the hydrostatic pressure of the percolation water, than to de.sign 
one which, without being abnormally expensive, is secure against the insidious eflccts of perco- 
lation water slowly undermining the work by “ piping," as was the case in the Chenab weir. 
By this action the water, percolating through the sand, gradually assumes certain definite paths 
in which the velocit)' is sufficient to move the particles and to discharge them into the river bed 
below the weir. It is perhaps, theoreticall)', possible, by ana5dsis of the " grade” of the sand 
(page 35) and by calculations based on the principles enunciated on page 162, to form an 
estimate of the probable velocity of percolation and to estimate whether this velocity will be 
sufficient to move the particles and produce “ piping.” But so many' practical considerations, 
connected with the degree of consolidation of sand, its homogeneity, the silting up of the bed above 
the weir, affect the problem, that it must be admitted that it is mainly a matterof e.\perience 
and jud^ent as to what width of impermeable floor is necessary' to prevent injurious percolation 
which will cause “piping.” The Chenab weir was remodelled and strengthened, in the manner 
indicated by the description and sketches on page 168, at great expense. The masonry block 
floor with puddle below it and the line of wells are an immense protection, of course, against the 
percolation of water below the weir. The measures adopted have been perfectly successful, but 
It may be questioned whether the line of wells was really essential and whether the weir would 
not have been sufficiently protected if the floor, above the puddle, had been laid as it was and 
subsequently grouted with cement into a solid water-tight floor. This would have more than 
f length of the path of the percolation water below the weir. It should be noticed 

that the line of wells is only hearted mth sand. There is no doubt that one of the most useful 
unc pns of a curtain wall is to check the currents following the under-surface of a floor, 

nrnlnn^ ^ effective in preventing “piping” than a mere 

the S ^ direction of flow of the water and checks the flow ol 

on shutters,' somewhat similar to those 

on the Rupar weir on the Sirhind Canal (page 136). Each shutter is 6 feet high and 3 feet 

'upper end of tK^rod^C’^'*^?^ masoniy' of the crest above the shutters. The 
the gate When the a-ate t ^ ^ tie-pin for attaching to a trigger arrangement on 

Indit 7 ^ crest Of the weir, the tie-rod lies in a guide groove, 

and It slides up this groove when the gate is raised. A slot in the face of the Je allows the 

on'SL bSd !'■ ^ three-ion power runs 

Ls^to Ifffthe that it is quite 

with the working of the cran^ When 2^^ to aTe’t'^f w^ 7 ’ interferes 

can lift one shnttpr in pwpr vv. r ^ ^ water are passing over the crest three men 

7’'' 1=' go by a 

to lower the shutters hv hand ^ 1 ’ arrangement is not used ; it is found quite easy 

the shutters by hand as quickly as the flood rises. When one shutter has fallen it 

‘ ^ote by Mr. R. Egerton Pnnres, dated July 26th, 1904. 
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gives a cushion of water for the next one, and the shutters are very rarel)' injured by falling on 
the masonry. 

The under-sluices of the weir across the Chenab river consist of twelve vents 20 feet wide. 
The piers between them are 5 feet thick. The floor level is at R. L. 715-0 for a length of 

15 feet, with a slope of i in 20 for 100 feet below. 
The drop walls are formed of wells sunk 23 feet below 
the level of the floor. The river bed above the sluices 
is paved for a width of 50 feet with hand-packed 
stone, and down-stream the protection consists of, 
first, 150 feet of concrete blocks 4 feet by 4 feet by 
2 feet resting on a layer of small stone, then 50 feet of 
dr}' stone packing 2-0 feet deep, and lastly a line of 
concrete blocks 5 feet by 5 feet by 2.\ feet. The 
entire down-stream protection is laid horizontal at 
R. L. 710*0, as shown in the section on page 171. 

The pier noses and floor are built with large 
blocks of ashlar. In the flood of 1903 two or three stones in the piers were shaken in their 
beds by floating timber. This has been the only damage sustained by the sluices since they 
were first built. 

There are three sets of wrought-iron gates in each vent, one above the other. They run in 
separate cast-iron grooves. A description of these gates is given on page 191. All the gates 
can be lifted in seven hours. 




Flax of Head-works, Jheldm Caxal. 
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The highest flood on record was in 1903, when it was calculated that 75,000 cubic feet a 
second passed through the sluices. The velocity of approach was measured at ii'o per 
second, and it is computed that the maximum velocity was 25’4 feet per second immediately 
in advance of the standing wave. 

The weir across the Jhelum at the head of the Jhelum Canal is, in many respects similar to 
the Chenab weir : the sketch on page 171 shows the cross section of the weir at the first and 
second piers and the stone groynes which are erected both up-stream and down-stream to 
prevent currents parallel to the weir. 

The total length^ of the weir proper is 4,090 feet, the total width of the river at the site 
being about miles. It might perhaps be more correctly called a bar than a weir, as its 
main function is not to raise the level of the water in the river, but to keep the bed at the 
existing levels. The weir is divided into eight bays of 500 feet each by piers 10 feet thick. Stone 
masonry groynes divide each bay fi’om the next. The line of the weir is inclined at an angle 
of 15 degrees to a line drawn at right angles to the axis of the river, and the face of the head 
regulator is inclined at an angle of 30 degrees to that axis. The I'ight flank of the weir is 
connected with the high bank of the river b}' a strong stone-faced embankment, which is carried 
3,000 feet up-stream, on a line parallel to the axis of the river, and is then curved round to meet 
the high bank. During the construction of the weir the water in the river, which never fell 
below 4,770 cubic feet per second, was passed round the right flank of the weir in the channel 
A B C D. This was the original main stream of the river. The operation of closing the 
bund at A was one of some magnitude : a most interesting account of the closure is given in 
the technical paper quoted in the footnote. 

The right marginal embankment has a stone berm 60 feet wide and 4 feet thick at the toe 
of the slope. A second line of defence connects the down-stream groyne at the right abutment 
of the weir with the high bank of the river. It is intended to silt up the space lying between these 
embankments and the right bank of the river by admitting flood water into it by regulated 
openings in the up-stream and down-stream bunds. Along the crest of the weir there is a line of 
iron shutters 4 feet high and 6 feet wide, which are very similar in design to those on the crest of the 
Rupar weir (page 156). They can be raised or lowered by hand, but they can be lowered, when 
necessary, from the shore, or from the weir piers, by a wire rope working a trigger on the down- 
stream side of each shutter. The maximum flood passing over the 4,000 feet of lineal water- 
way of the weir is about 600,000 cubic feet per second. The highest recorded flood level 
before the construction of the weir was yao'ao, in July, 1893 : it is assumed that the obstruction 
caused by the weir and the restriction of the river will involve an afflux of 2 feet, making the 
flood level 722*00 over the weir crest. This gives a depth of 14J feet over the crest and a mean 
velocity of about 9J feet per second. A velocity of 10 and ii feet has been observed through 
the under-sluices, which is considerably less than is recorded in some other similar works. 

The under-sluices of the Jhelum weir consist of twelve bays of 20 feet and a fish ladder 10 feet 
wide. The floor of the under-sluices is at 701*00, that is, 6J feet below the crest of the weir. 
The sluices are able to pass the whole volume of water that the river would discharge when it 
stood at the level of the top of the weir shutters (711*5). The under-sluices are closed by 
wooden needles, but cast-iron grooves have been fixed in the piers, so that, if it proves neces- 
sary, iron draw shutters, similar to those in the other Punjab weirs, can be inserted. The needle 
system is cheap, and, in this case, there is such an abundant supply of water in the river that 
there is no necessity to have water-tight gates ; a little leakage will be immaterial. The 
needles are ii feet by 5 inches by 4 inches. They rest, at the foot, against a 6-inch notch in 

1 “ Punjab Technical Paper” No. 133, by Mr. H. J. Johnston. 
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the floor, and, at the head, against an iron needle beam, which rests on the piers 8 feet above 
the level of the floor. The needle beam is 12 inches deep, and it carries a roadway 3 feet broad 
for manipulating the needles : it can be raised above high-flood level by a travelling winch. 
The sketch on page 174 gives the section of the under-sluice floor: the piers are 5 feet thick. 

Two weirs have recently been constructed across the Rosetta and Damietta branches of the 
Nile below Cairo, to the section on page 174. The core wall was constructed under water by 
the grouting^ system : it formed practical!}' one continuous block of rubble masonry in cement, 
20 feet high by 10 feet thick, right across the river. The weirs only retain a head of about 
10 feet of water, and are abnormally strong structures. The river bed is of much the same 
nature as the Chenab bed — that is, it is fine sand and silt ; probably there is more silty mud in 
the Nile bed than in the Chenab. The Rosetta and Damietta weirs are practically water-tight: 
there is hardly any filtration perceptible below them. The sketch of the Rosetta weir shows 
the “ Beresford’s filler” which has been adopted. This system was originally adopted, at 
Mr. J. S. Beresford’s suggestion, on the weir across the Jhclum at Rasul : it tends to prevent 
the action of water in undermining a talus or floor. The system consists of an inverted filter 
laid on the sand. The bottom layers are formed of a substantial wedge of very fine stone 
ballast broken to the size of peas; above that is small rubble, then larger rubble, and then the 
pitching. The fine ballast or gravel allows any filtration water to pass freely, but, by dissipating 
the velocity, prevents the passage of any particles of sand. This stops the undermining action 
of springs. 

The Agra Canal weir at Okla is an example of what can be done in the way of constructing 
a weir without any depth of foundation, even in extremely friable soil, provided that there is 
ample heavy material available to resist the high velocity and great erosion in the lower slope, 
and provided also, and this point is of great importance, that the flow of the stream can be 
constantly maintained at right angles to the weir. Strong currents parallel to the face of light 
foundations are most disastrous. In this case it has to be borne in mind that the floods rise 
slowly, and there is less danger of any sudden alteration in the main cuiTents. The .stability 
of this weir has no doubt been greatly increased by the deposits of silt which have occurred 
above it, and which have tended greatly to prevent any probability of serious percolation 
immediately under the weir, which might undermine it. In cases where dangerous parallel 
currents are not likely to occur, a G-inch deposit of silty mud in the channel of a river above a 
weir is a better security again.st undei'-scour than foundations 50 feet deep. It has been 
maintained that, in those cases where the chief danger to a weir is from under-scour and 
not from parallel currents, the true measure of the security of a weir in a permeable bed is the 
distance through the soil which a current of water would have to travel before it could rise up 
below the weir, and that it is of little consequence whether masonry is laid horizontally on the 
river bed or sunk vertically below it, so long as currents passing through the soil below the 
structure are exposed to the friction of the same length of passage. This view appears to be 
sound, but it is essential to attacli to the application of the principle the conditions that the 
weir must be protected from longitudinal scour on the face and toe, that it must have sufficient 
weight to resist the horizontal pressure of the head it supports, and also sufficient weight to 
oppose the upward pressure on the base of the foundations which that head may produce ; and 
further, that the surface of it, which is exposed to erosion, .shall be of material sufliciently hard 
and sufficiently heavy to resist that erosion. For the mere purpose of making a weir water-tight, 
and so saving water in the dry season for irrigation, deep foundations, if carried down to an 
impermeable stratum, are, of course, of great value ; and in deep sandy beds they have a 

> P.ipcr by Sir Hanbury Ijroivn in “ I’locccdings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, ’’ vol. clviii., 1904. 
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certain value, as they impede the amount of percolation below the weir to a certain extent, but 
their value in this respect is not as great as maj' be supposed. If the bed of a river is in deep 
coarse sand the water will percolate through it below a weir from the higher to the lower level, 
in spite of almost any depth of foundations ; and, if the bed of the river immediately above a 
weir has been staunched by silt deposits, the percolation, although checked, will still take place 
from a point higher up the river where the bed has not been so staunched, and, although the 
percolation may perhaps he reduced hy deep foundations, it will not in such a case be stopped. 
This maybe seen in several Indian weirs in deep coarse sand. In the Sonc weir, for instance, 
the silting above the weir has been very marked, and the weir itself is very faii'ly water-tight; 
but in the dry season, when water is very valuable and when every effort is made to keep all 
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the shutters in the weir as tight as possible, so that every available drop may be pressed into 
the canals, there is a considerable stream in the river two or three miles helow the weir which 
is formed of water which has percolated through the deep sand on which the weir is founded. 
The foundations in this case are 8 feet below the river bed, and it is questionable whether the 
amount of water which passes below this weir would have been affected if the foundations had 
been 30 feet deep, or, indeed, if the weir had been founded on the river bed instead of being 
depressed into it ; but the depth of the foundation in this case has been fully justified as a 
protection against the possibility of dangerous parallel currents. 

The principle of trusting to the width of base rather than to depth of foundation, which has 
been successfully adopted at Okla, finds an almost cquall}’ striking exemplification in the barrage 
across the Nile below Cairo. This fine work, which is, strictly speaking, a regulating bridge. 
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and not a weir, is founded on the extremely friable soil of the Nile valley, composed of alter- 
nate beds of fine river sand and alluvial mud of a finer and more soluble nature than that 
on which the Narora and Okla weirs are built. Borings which were made into it to a depth of 
100 feet showed that the soil did not iinprove with the depth, and that it melted* almost like 
sugar when brought in contact with water.® The barrage consists of two regulating bridges 
placed across the two deltaic branches of the Nile at the point where they bifurcate from the 
single stream of the river. The floors of these regulators are at the level of the river bed, and 
the obstruction which the work offers to the floods of the river consists of the piers and the 
flank locks. The foundations of the barrage were originally designed as shown in the upper of 
the two sketches, and were supposed to have been constructed in that manner with the addition 
of a sloping masoniy talus 49 feet (15 metres) broad and 85 feet (2‘66 metres) thick: but it is 
doubtful whether the floor below the superstructure really was built I2?j feet (375 metres) thick 
as shown in the sketch ; and the talus, if it was constructed, was almost entirely swept away 
before 1886, as only traces of it could be found when the reconstruction of the floor was 
executed. It had been intended to put a head of 14 feet g inches on the barrage, but it was 
quite incapable of bearing the pressure. The leakage was great even at a much smaller head. 


Cost of Indian Head-Works. 


Name of Work. 


Bengal : 

Orissa Canals 
Midnaporc Canal 
Sone Canals ... 


Approximate Full Dis- j 
enarge of the Canals. I 


Cubic Feet per Second. 

6,000 

1,500 

6,400 


United Provinces : 
Ganges Canal® 

Lower Ganges Canal 

Agra Canal 

Eastern Jumna Canal 
Betwa Canal 


8.000 

5.000 

2.000 
1,800 

1.000 


Punjab : 

Western Jumna Canal 

Bari Doab Canal 

Sirhind Canal 

Chenab Canal 

Jhelum Canal 

Sidhnai Canal 

Madras*: 

Srivaikunthum Anicut System 
Bombay : 

Bhatgarh Reservoir and Nira Canal 
Mutha Reservoir and Canals 


6.400 
6,500 
8,200 

10,800 

3.800 

2.400 


2,500 


450 


Cost of the Head- 
works. 


Rupees. 

45.41.545 

5.20.833 

23,26,229 


4.36,270 

41,42,408 

11,79,086 

17.00,757 

11,20,703 


94.037 

7 . 57.347 

13.84.297 

41.21.552 

31,10,061 

2,59.286 


2,46,161 


21,18,783 

28,37.717 


1 “ Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers,” vol. 1 .x., p. 374. 

* “ Note on the Nile Barrage,” by Colonel Sir Colin C. Scott- Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., R.E., Cairo, 1890. 

“ This canal has a temporary weir or dam constructed each year. 

‘ The correct figures for the older Madras Canals— the Godavery, ICistna, Cauvery, and Penner — arc not available. 
I.W.I. A A 
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and the work showed man)’ signs of weakness. The floor was ultimatel)'^ reconstructed 
substantially, as shown in the lower one of the two sketches on page 176. The actual 
width and thickness of the new work was varied in places, according to local circumstances 
and according to the quality of the work found in the old floor : in one place, for instance, 
the new floor laid on the top of the old one was increased from 4 feet to loi feet (3 '25 metres) 
in thickness, and the lower floor, which is shown 15 metres broad in the section on page 176, 
varied in width from 10 to 15 metres. Subsequently the piers and foundations were grouted® 
with cement through a series of bore holes driven right through the piers, and the barrage 
now holds up with safety a head of 10 feet, and would probably do more. The total width 
of the work, inclusive of block and rubble pitching, extends in some parts to more than 
400 feet, the greatest width of the Narora and Okla weirs, which sustain a maximum head 
of 10 feet, being 250 feet. In the case of the Delta Barrage the width of the impermeable 
masonry floor is 220 to 240 feet, as compared with 155 feet in the Narora and 72 feet in the 
Agra weir under-sluices. It is interesting to compare the weirs mentioned in this chapter with 
the Assiut and 2 ifta Barrages which have recently been constructed across the Nile. The 
Assiut Barrage has in spans of 5 metres (16J feet), and the Zifta Barrage has fifty spans of 
5 metres. The former is designed to hold up a head of 2i metres (8i feet), and the latter 
4 metres {13 feet) of water. The sections of these barrages are shown in the Plate on page 179. 

The cost of the head-works of irrigation systems varies enormously, according to the nature 
of the river in which they are constructed. The table on page 177 shows the actual cost (up to 
the end of 1902 1903) of the head-works of the chief perennial canals of India. The figures 
show the cost of the works only, and do not include the charges for establishment, tools and 
plant, &c., which would increase the amounts by about 25 per cent. 

^ The Delta Barrage,” by Major (now Sir) R. Hanbury Brown. Cairo, 1902. 

• See Paper by Sir Hanbury Brown in « Proceedings of the Institution of Cinl Engineers,” vol. clviii., J904. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

GATES OF UNDER-SLUICES AND WASTE WEIRS. MOVABLE DAMS. 


Principles of the Construction of River Weirs — Central Sluices in a Weir of doubtful Value — Site of Under-sluices — Baulks and 
Needles m Under-sluices — French Shutters in Orissa and Midnapore — Hydraulic Brake Shutters of Sonc Weir — Hydraulic 
Opening Gear— Fouracres’ Double-tumbler Shutter — Under-sluice Gates in Upper India — Gates on the Barrage at Cairo — 
Counter-balanced Gates in Madras — Under-sluice Gates of the Bhatgarh Dam — Automatic Waste Weir Gates — Gates of 
the Bhatgarh Waste Weir, Bombay. 


In the foregoing chapters detailed descriptions of several under-sluices have been given. It 
is most difficult to lay down any general rules for the construction of these important adjuncts 
to a river weir ; indeed, it is doubtful whether there are an)' accepted principles to regulate the 
dimensions which it is desirable to give to under-sluices. The earlier examples ‘ constructed in 
Madras were made with vents about 6 feet broad, and raised to only about half the height of 
the flood, but recent practice has been to increase the width of the vents to 20 feet (or even 
more) and to make the openings clear above high flood. It is nearly always necessary to have 
a set of under-sluices below the offtake of a canal, to prevent the accumulation of silt 
imniediately in front of the head-sluice : and it used to be held desirable to have an additional 
set in the centre of long weirs ; it is now considered that central sluices are not of much 
practical value. The weirs of the future will probably be less in height above the canal bed 
and be all fitted with movable shutters on the crest. Broad and strong floors are essential in 
all under-sluices, and, as a rule, breadth of floor is more efficacious than deep curtain walls. 
It is better to prevent pooling below a floor by surface protection than to guard against the 
danger of it by deep-seated foundations. It is always desirable to have a long river wing 
between the weir and the under-sluice floor : this wing may advantageously be carried to a 
greater length below the line of the weir toe than the under-sluice floor itself. The crest of 
this wing should be above the level of the weir crest at the upper end, but it should slope down- 
stream to 2 or 3 feet in height at its lower end. The velocity through the sluices is always 
greater than that over the weir, and there is a tendency for a strong circular eddy to be formed 
where the tiyo currents join : a long river wing separates these currents and assimilates the 
velocities. The under-sluice floor should generally be at the level of the deep bed of the river, 
but, if It IS possible to put it lower, without inordinate expense in laying the foundations and in 
other points of construction, an advantage is gained. 

It has been thought that the ventage of under-sluices in any particular case should bear 
some proportion to the discharge of the canal which takes off above them, and, if any rule can 
belfw thei/'T examples, it should apparently be that the ventage of the under-sluices 

sluke ' ^but level should not be less than double the ventage of the head- 

■ SersuccesXl tb examples which have 

abXe them ^ I under-sluices is about the same as that in the head-sluices 

tb Similarly, if the ventage of under-sluices be compared with the total obstruction 

thrsame^2tlt7ff f suggested, it will be found that 

the same great difference of practice exists and that no rule can be deduced. The amount of 

Lectures on Irrigation Works in India,” by Colonel F. H. Rnndall, C.S.I., RE., 1S76, No. V. 
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ventage required is less in the case of rivers with small slopes. The following table, which is 
only approximately correct, gives some statistics of the under-sluices of different weirs : — 

Ventage of Under-sluices. 


I Approxi- 
i mate Total 
I Length of 
Name of Work. ' 

Sluices 
i between 
, .^but- 
1 meats. 


Upper Coleroon Weir ! 2,800 

I 

I 

Mahanuddee Weir ... | 6,400 

Sone Weir I 12,500 

Ravi Weir (Madhu-| 
pore) ... ... } 

Sutlej Weir (Rupar) 2,700 

Jumna Weir (includ-] 
ing the island) ati- 3,400 
head of W. J. Canal ) 


Ganges Weir(Narora) 2,200 

Jumna Weir (Okla) .. 2,600 

Lower Jhelum Weir 4,500 

Lower Chenab Weir 4,500 
Upper Chenab Weir 4,500 


Average 

Height 

above 

Original 

Bed. 

Lineal 
Feet of 
Ventage j 
in 

Scouring 

Sluices. 

Area of 
Water- 
way of 
Head 
Sluices 
below 
Level of 
Weir 
Crest. 

Area of 
Water- 
n-ay of 
Scouring 
Sluices 
below 
Weir 
Crest. 

Proportion 
wluch the 
Area of 
Scouring 
Sluice bears 
to tlie Total 
Obstruction 
offered by 
the Weir. 

Feet. 


Square 

Feel. 

Square 
[ Feet. 


i 5 

1 7 

Ill ) 

48 f 

? 

i i 555 1 

1336/ 

I to 12 

1 

1 

124 

640 

720 

8,000 

I 9 


8 1,152 2,340 9,216 

3 240 1,035 1.320 

gj 240 1,462 2,280 


3.040 

1,056 

1,512 ] 

2.000 L 
1,520 J 


I >. 23 

About 
I to II 



Eight sets of sluices dis- 
tributed ; canal on one bank. 

Two sets of sluices; nocanal. 

One set of under-sluices, and 
one set of centre-sluices ; 
[ canal on one bank. 

I Two under-sluices; one set 
I of centre sluices ; canals on 
I both banks. 

One set of sluices; one canal. 

. •> ,, „ 

[ One set of under-sluices on 
each bhnk, and a canal on 
each bank, but one is never 
used. Theweir is diagonal 
to the stream ; no accurate 
comparison can be made in 
this case. 

JOne set of under-sluices; 
( one canal. 


The earlier examples of under-sluices with small vents of only 5 or 6 feet in width were 
generally worked with wooden draw-gates and sometimes with baulks dropped into grooves. 
Plate on page 181 shows the under-sluices of the Kistna weir at Bezwada in Madras 
(constructed in 1854 — 55) and the method used for working the gates. The sj'stem of baulks 
has been abandoned in all recent examples as too clumsy, and, in most cases, far too slow for 
safety ; as, in the event of a rapid rise in the river, it is not possible to get the baulks taken out 
in time. In some cases needles are suitable : especially in rivers where no rapid manipulation 
is necessaty. Both needles and draw-shutters are used in the under-sluices of the Cavour Canal, 
on the Po in Italy ; in that case the draw-shutters have a bar of flat iron attached to them 
pierced with holes at close intervals : the shutters are raised by long levers with studs at the end 
which fit the holes in the flat iron ; but the greater portion of the ventage of these under-sluices 
is manipulated by a movable needle dam. The needles bear against skeleton gates which are 
released simultaneously by gearing in the piers. A long rope is strung through the eyes on the 
tops of the needles, and they are picked up with it after the sluice is open. The under-sluices of tlie 
Madaya weir (page 1-23) and the Jhelum weir (page 173) are regulated by needles, and there are two 
small weirs (Eden Canal and Madhuban Canal) in Bengal which are regulated in the same wa}'. 
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In the Mahanuddee weir (Plate on page 142) the under-sluices consist of vents of 5 feet 
each onl)', with wooden draw-shutters : these are manipulated by a wooden derrick which 
is placed on the low piers of the sluices and moved from vent to vent as necessary. The 
arrangement is very primitive. But the centre sluices of this weir and the under-sluices of 
the head-works of the Midnapore Canal, on the Cossye river, consist of movable dams which 
are a modification of those introduced by MM. Thdnard and Mesnager on the river Isle 
in France. 

The movable dam^ consists of two rows of wooden shutters placed back to back, as 
shown in the sections on this page ; both rows of shutters are very strongly hinged to a 
beam bolted down to the flooring of the sluice ; the back, or down-stream, row of shutters is 
about 18 inches higher than 
the front row. The shutters 
of the Mahanuddee weir are 
about 7 feet wide ; the upper 
ones are 7 feet 6 inches and 
the lower ones 9 feet high. 

There are seven shutters in 
each bay of the movable dam 
or centre sluices, and ten bays 
or vents, each 50 feet wide; 
each bay is separated from the 
next one by a stone pier 5 feet 
thick, on which the gearing for 
working the shutters is fixed. 

In the Cossye weir there are 
only three bays, of 50 feet ; 
each bay contains eight upper 
and eight lower shutters, the 
upper ones being 6 feet and 
the lower 7 feet g inches high. 

The front shutters fold down 
on the floor up-stream ; the 
back shutters down-stream. A 
beam in front of the upper 
shutter is bolted down to the 
floor in such a position that 
the top of the shutter is just in a line with the up-stream face of the beam ; the top of 
this beam is about 3 inches below the top of the central beam, so that the shutter 
slopes slightly downwards from its heel when lying on the floor. The lower ends of the 
retaining chains are fastened to the beam in front, and the upper end to the castings on the 
back of the battens of the front shutter. These chains are not fixed in a plane at right angles 
to the face of the vertical shutters, but diagonally, both sloping inward towards the centre of 
the shutter ; the object of this is to prevent the upper half of the chains falling on the top of 
the lower half under the shutters, and preventing them from going down flat on the beam G. 
The chains now fall of their own accord, as the shutters descend, into a loop ; a slight hollow 
is purposely left in the floor, in which this loop lies, so that, when the shutters are down, they 
* Taken from the author’s paper in vol. lx., “ Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers,” 1880. 
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are clear of the chains. The front shutters being down, hooks, attached to the bar in front of 
each shutter, are revolved by the bar until they catch the castings bolted to the face of the 
shutter. 

When the Mahanuddee shutters were first put up, it was thought that they would lift of 
their own accord if these hooks were thrown out of gear when the stream was flowing through 
the sluices ; but this only happened occasionally, when some bank or impediment directed the 
force of the stream under the shutters ; and it was found that, even if the shutters were lifted 
an inch or so, the stream sometimes pressed them down again on the floor instead of lifting 
them. Another difficulty was also met with. After the shutters had been down perhaps for a 
few months, small water-worms used to construct cells between the shutters, the beam and the 
floor — cells which stuck the shutters down so tightly that force was necessary to break the 
crust. For these reasons the following plan has been adopted : — A rod of iron, about 2 inches 
in diameter, is fitted along the face of the beam in front of the upper shutter ; at one end of 
this rod a handle is arranged, so that the rod can be revolved about one quarter of a revolution. 
The rod bears in the castings fixed to the face of the beam. On this, under the centre of each 
shutter, a cam is keyed, which, as the bar revolves slightly, lifts the shutter as soon as the 
hook is out of gear. The seven cams fixed to each rod to lift the seven shutters in each bay 
are set at slightly different angles, so that, as the rod revolves, they come into operation on the 
shutters one after another, and the shutters rise in the same order as soon as the stream 
catches them. 

The back shutters, which are erected by hand after the front shutters have been raised and 
the current has been stopped, are always used to retain the pressure of the water when the 
movable dam is closed. When they are erected they stand inclined at an angle of about 1 5 degrees 
down-stream. They are supported at the back by struts, one of which is hinged to the batten 
at the back of each shutter at about three-eighths of the height of the shutters from the lop. 
To the first shutter in each bay two struts are fitted. Between all the shutters a T-iron is 
hinged to the castings fixed on the centre beam, which has a strut hinged to it similar to those 
on the shutters. These last struts and T -irons are altogether independent of the shutters ; 
they are loose from them, and are put up separately after the shutters are raised. The heels of 
all the struts rest, when the shutters are up, in the lugs of the iron shoes, which are bolted 
down to the floor. The shutters are I'aised one by one by men standing on the floor below. 
They first lift the shutters — there being, of course, little or no water on the floor — and support them 
by the first-mentioned struts. After any two contiguous shutters are up, the strut between them 
is raised, the root of the T-iron is inserted between the shutters, and they both bear against 
the head; a joint fairly water-tight is thus formed. To let the back shutters fall when a flood 
is expected, a bar, arranged to slide in guides on the floor close to the heels of the struts, acts 
in the same manner as the bar used in M. Chanoine’s falling dams in France. Studs are 
welded on to it at intervals, which catch the heels of the struts as the bar is drawn along the 
floor by the gearing fixed in the pier. These studs are so fi.xed that the shutters fall one after 
another, the studs coming into gear with each pair of struts consecutively, the shutter which 
has the two struts L attached to it being the last to be let down. As the first shutter falls, the 
second is supported b}’ its own strut, and the neighbouring T-iron strut at the joint between 
itself and its neighbour. When the sixth shutter is let down, the seventh, were there not two 
struts attached to it, would be twisted by the force of the stream ; it is to prevent this that 
double struts are attached to the last shutter. 

As there is generally little or no water on the apron when -the sluices are opened, men can 
nearly always walk about behind the shutters as they are being let down ; indeed, the back shutters 
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are not unfrequently let down by men with crowbars pushing the struts out of the lugs on the 
shoes ; or sometimes the men knock the struts out of the lugs by a wooden beam which they 
jump against them. 

This form of movable dam has one great disadvantage : this is the severe shock which the 
retaining- chains have to bear. The chains were constantly breaking, both in the Mahanuddce 
and Cossye weirs. On the Mahanuddee there arc now li-inch stud chains ; they were at first 
inch. On the Cossye weir the constant breaking of the chains gave so much trouble that the 
engineer in charge has substituted folding links (lower figure, page 183). On one occasion the 
front beam was pulled up from the floor. The strain on each chain of the shutters of the Cossye 
weir, 6 feet high by 6^ feet broad is about sixteen tons. This kind of shutter has never been raised 
against a greater head of water than about 6 feet 9 inches. The front shutter is only used 
when the level of the river has fallen to at least 6 feet above the floor of the weir, and frequently 
the engineers hesitate to use the shutters until it has fallen lower. The mode of working this 
form of dam is simple. Supposing the shutters to be flat on the floor, and the stream running 
through the sluices, if it is desired to lift tlic front shutters, iIjc bar in front of the upper beam 
is made to revolve by the handle on the pier, the hooks arc released, and the cams on the bar 
raise the shutters, one by one, a few inches above the beam ; the stream then rushes beneath 
and throws the shutter violent!}’ up into place. When all the front shutters are up the men go 
below on the floor of the sluice and lift the back shutters by hand, having first drawn back the 
disengaging bar. The struts arc placed in the lugs, and the back shutters are then ready to 
receive the pressure of the water. 

It has been found that in a dam constructed on this principle, 500 lineal feet of shutters 
can easily be lowered in one hour with a head of 6 feet of water, and that with a similar head 
an equal length can be closed in twenty-five minutes ; that three men standing on the floor are 
sufficient to knock away the back struts, with safety to themselves ; that the back shutters are 
not damaged as they fall on the floor, bccau.se sufficient water escapes as each shutter falls to 
form a cushion for the other shutters to fall into. Twelve men are necessary to lift each of the 
back shutters into position. 

In the Sone weir (Plate on page 1S5) each of the under-sluices is fitted with a movable 
dam, designed by Mr. Fouracres ; each sluice is divided into twenty openings of 20 feet 7 inches 
wide ; the piers between the openings are 6 feet thick and 32 feel in length, and the tops of the 
piers are 10 feet above the bed of the river, that is, 2 feet above the crest of the weir wall, which 
is 8 feet above the sluice floor. About the centre of each opening the level of the floor is raised 
9 inches, and thicker floor stones arc laid ; the object being partlv to have heavier stones for 
the lower edge of the shutter to oscillate against, and partly to form a recess, so that the 
shutter may lie snugly on the floor. Each opening is fitted with two shutters ; the up-stream 
one is 21 feet 3 inches in length, and g feet g inches high. This shutter is pivoted at its lower 
edge, and turns on two strong cast-iron gudgeons working in soclcets built into the piers. I he 
shutter being 8 inches broader than the width between the piers, has, when vertical, a bearing 
of 4 inches on either side against each pier; but this has been found unnecessaiy, as the 
telescopic struts are sufficiently rigid to withstand the pressure ; and when the packing in the 
hydraulic brakes becomes worn, the shock against the pier injures the masoniy. The piers are 
recessed 5 inches deep for the e.\tent required to enable the shutter to oscillate freely between 
t e orizontal and vertical positions. At the back of the shutter six struts are fitted, which are 
t e peculiarity in this system ; they answer the double purpose of supporting the shutter 
and of breaking the force of concussion against the piers when the shutter is 
su en 3 raised with a g feet depth of water running through the sluices. There are six 
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back-stays to each shutter ; each consists of two cast-iron brackets, the first firmly attached to 
the stone floor, the other to the shutter; to the lower bracket is hinged an iron bar, 2 % inches in 
diameter, and to the upper bracket a wrought-iron pipe, 3J inches internal diameter ; the bar 
is inserted into the pipe, and the two thus form a telescopic strut. On the lower extremity of 
the bar is a collar which, when the shutter is vertical, is in contact with a ring shrunk on the 
end of the pipe ; the pipe thus forms a rigid strut supporting the shutter at the back. On the 
rod, which is fjl inch less in diameter than the pipe, are shrunk two guide rings, and above 
the upper ring is fixed leather packing similar to that of a hydraulic ram ; this packing makes 
the head of the rod into a piston, which, when exposed to the force of the water, fits tightly 
into the tube. In the pipe are five small holes inch in diameter ; the lowest one is about 
4 inches above the leather packing of the rod when the shutter is horizontal and the telescopic 
joint drawn out ; there is a group of three holes at the top of the pipe, a little above the leather 
packing when the shutter is vertical and the telescopic joint shut up ; the fifth hole lies midway 
between the top ones and the bottom one. The action of these backstays is as follows 
When the shutter is down and the telescopic joint drawn out, the water running through the 
sluices enters and fills the pipe through the /g-inch holes, and flows probably past the piston, 
for the leather packing becomes loose as the rod is drawn out ; the pipe is then full of water. 
As soon as the shutter begins to rise, and the telescopic joints consequently begin to shut, the 
leather packings, being opposed by the water in the pipes, become tight, and the water can 
only find means of escape through the small ,Vnich holes; its efflux is theiefore mueh retarded, 
and a brake is placed on the motion of the shutter: the resistance increases as the piston 
passes the first hole, and attains a maximum after the piston has slid past the second hole, and 
the shutter comes up gradually to the vertical position, the water being expelled in a jet from 
the three topmost holes. When the shutter is lying down on the floor, and the telescopic back- 
stays are extended at full length, the holes in the pipes rest on indiarubber buffers secured to 
the^ back of the shutters. This completely closes the holes and prevents sand or silt accumu- 
lating within the pipes. At first the holes were placed on the top of the pipes, and they became 

'^^°^\trtical bar, with a catch at the lower end, worked by a handle on the pier, is fixed to 

retain the shutter horizontally until it is required to be lifted. . , , . , , 

The down-stream shutter is 20 feet 7 inches long and g feet 7 mches high, fitbng between 
the two piers without any recess ; on the up-stream side of this shutter seven tension bars aie 
n.Jed Ltto brackets bolted to the floor above the shutter and then to the shutter itself. 
Thfshutter oscillates about the centre of the bracket pin, and the tension rod about the centre 
of 1 of the bracket which is fi.xcd to the floor; so that when the shutter falls dowo-s ream 
4 \ 1 ^ . r,r,rf slides alomr the floor towards the fixed bracket, and finally sinks into the 

lori rll Tos tit hm™ by lotted lines (Plate on page .85). At the hack of every alternate 
Zler a trkgh is formed by a curb of ashlar ta inches high, winch stretches across from nose 
, tL^iers • this trmigh remains always full of water, and forms a cushion to break 

Ihe M of the shuue’r should it he necessary to let it down when there is no water on ‘l|o opron. 
After every alternate shutter has fallen there is sufficient water on the apron to break the fall 

*Th‘e"Ie™ion.™d'in;ing=d to the shutter a few inches below the centre of pressure when the 
wateVfa level with the top of it, so that when the river nses slightly the centre of pressure is soon 
Sfed sufficiently above the centre of oscillation of the tension-rod to overcome the friction of 
the lower edge o^f the shutter on the floor ; the shutter then falls into the horizontal position 
and the flood is free to pass. A chain at each end retains the shutter, if necessuiy, against 
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any head of water. Pieces of kentledge are fastened to the front of the shutter to keep it steady 
and to prevent it from being raised and knocked about by the stream flowing over it. The 
shutter, when lying on the floor, is inclined slightly upwards, the top being a few inches higher 
than the heel ; the stream impinges on the inclined surface of the shutter, and thus presses it 
down tightly on the floor with a pressure varying with the velocity of the stream. The shutter 
remains steady so long as the water is flowing with a velocity of more than 2 feet a second. 
The usual velocity is about 17 feet a second. The kentledge is only wanted in case the water 
below' the w'eir rises nearly level w'ith that above it, w'hen the velocity w'ould be so small that 
the shutter might float and be damaged by the stream. In each of the upper shutters is a 
small sluice, w'hich can be opened by hand, to fill the space bctw'cen the two shutters with 
water, and thus place the pressure on the lower shutter. In front of the up-stream shutter a 
groove is cut from top to bottom of the piers, into which logs of timber can be dropped w'hen 
repairs are necessary, or in case any accident should prevent the shutters from being lifted. 

During the dry season the w'ater is retained in the w'cir-pool by the back shutter, which is 
secured in position by two chains; one end of each of these chains is fixed to a stud in the centre of 
the pier, the other end is slipped into a let-go gear on the top edge of the shutter. When floods 


are expected, the back shutter gear can be let go, so that, should the flood rise suddenly, the 
shutters will upset of their own accord and let the water pass freely. This is not, now', usually 
done, but the shutters are released by the hydraulic gear w’hich is described below'. 

At any time w'hen it is desired to close the under-sluices, a light portable foot-bridge is run 
across on the top of the piers, which arc then probably only a few' inches higher than the w'ater 
above the w'eir, so that men can easily pass along the whole length of the dam. In the ne.vt 
place a hook, having at its upper end a cranked shoulder fitting into a lever attached to the 
pier, is placed under the angle-iron w'hich is fi.xed on the top edge of the front shutter ; the 
lever is then drawn tight by a light threefold tackle attached to the pier ; when this has been 
done on each of the piers and all is ready, the catches which keep the shutter down are with- 
draw'n, the men draw dowm the lever with the tackle until the upper edge of the gate has been 
lifted about 8 inches, and the stream then raises the shutter slowly into the vertical position, 
the hydraulic brakes preventing any shock. 


It has been found in practice on the Sone w'eir, that these shutters can be lifted, against a 
head of 10 feet of w'ater, that is, w'hen the water in the pond above the weir is level w'ith the 
top of the piers ; the greatest head against w’hich other shutters on any other weir have been 
lifted is believed to be about 6 feet g inches only. It is a sight worth seeing to watch a stream 
of water, 20 feet broad and 8 or g feet deep, flow'ing with a velocity of 17 to 20 feet a second, 
suddenly checked b)’ a single gate 20 feet long by 10 feet deep. The w'ater, when the shutter 
reaches the vertical, rises in a wave i foot or 2 feet above the top of the shutters and piers, and 
flows over for a few seconds before it sinks to the mean level of the stream. 

When the front shutters have been raised, it is advisable to put up the back shutters at 
once, and to refold the front shutters on the floor ; because, should a flood come dow'n une.x- 
pectedly, the back shutters w'ill be ready for any contingencies, and also because there is always 
danger of silt, sand, stones, and rubbish collecting before the front shutters. 

To raise a back shutter the tackle used for hauling dow'n the levers of the front shutter is 
again employed ; one block being hooked to an eye-bolt on the upper edge of the back shutter, 
and the other block to a rag-bolt in the side of the pier, four or five men haul on the tackle and 
pull the shutter into a vertical position. When both shutters are up, the men proceed to low'er 
the front one. The valve in the front shutter is opened, and the space between the tw'O filled 
with Avater ; the back one noiv retains the whole pressure, and the front shutter simpl)' rests in 
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the water, the pressure on each side of it being equal. The front shutter is then pushed up- 
stream by two men on each pier pressing it down with a pole or boat-hoolc until it rests on the 
floor, so that the catches can be brought into gear, and it is safely fixed ready to be again 
lifted. Should it be found necessar}' to upset the back shutter when the water above the weir 
is below the top of it, and when the centre of pressure is consequently below the axis, a boom 
or spar, with an eye-bolt at one end, is applied against the top of the shutter on the batten 
next the pier, and the tackle before used is hooked into the eye-bolt at the other end of the spar 
which is then boomed out against the shutter until it falls. It takes about half-an-iiour to fully 
manipulate each vent of the under-sluices. 

In the practical use of these shutters two disadvantages had become apparent. The first 
was that the upper shutters, when lifted with the full head (lo feet) of water, came up with 
more shock than was desirable. The second was that the back shutters could not be regulated 
with such nicety that the pool could be kept up to the full level. A strong \\’ind would cause 
waves which made them fall when the pool was several inches below its full level, or some 
other cause would send one of them down. The result was that the pool was lowered and the 
discharge of the canal materially reduced. When a back shutter did fall it was necessary to 
let the pool run down to about 6 inches below its full level before the corresponding front 
shutter could be raised again, as it was not thought safe to lift it. These disadvantages came 
frequently into play when little flushes came down the ri\’er, and the consequence was that tlie 
pool was very rarely at its full level. Both of the difficulties have now been overcome. The 
first one by the simple arrangement of a partial needle weir between the two shutters. Grooves 
have been cut in the piers so that one baulk can be let down in them about 5 feet above the 
floor and another placed at the level of the crests of the piers. These baulks span the opening 
between two piers. Vertical needles are placed against them so as to partially close the vent. 
The baulks and needles are run into place in about fifteen minutes. The flow through the vent 
is obstructed to a certain extent, and, when the front shutter is lifted, it has a cushion behind 
it which entirely stops all shock, and it is now easily possible to lift any shutter against the full 
head of 10 feet or even more. The second difficulty has been overcome by the arrangement 
illustrated on page i8g. On each alternate pier a small hydraulic ram has been fixed which 
acts on two levers. These levers control a let-go gear, working on the chains which hold up 
the lower shutters, in each of the two bays which lie on either side of the pier on which the 
hydraulic ram is placed. Each ram has an independent pressure pipe which is in communica- 
tion with the pressure chamber on the abutment of the weir. This chamber can ’be kept under 
pressure, if required, from the neighbouring accumulator. But, as a matter of fact, the pressure 
is usually applied direct from the hydraulic pumps which are in the pressure house. Each 
pressure pipe has a cock, near the pressure chamber, which controls the pressure in it. It is 
thus possible for the operator, standing in the pressure house, to hold all the shutters up to any 
level he thinks proper, and to release any particular pair of shutters that he wishes by admitting 
the pressure to the pipe leading to the hydraulic ram concerned. The arrangement has been 
found to work excellently in practice and to be most convenient. The pool is now frequently 
held up to 2 or 3 inches above its full normal level of 10 feet, and it is possible to open vents 
remote from the head-sluice and thus to keep still water near the canal. Under the old system 
a single shutter near the head-sluice might fall, and the result was the introduction of sand into 
the canal. 

Another form of under-sluice shutter or movable dam was constructed and subjected to 
experiment by Mr. Fouracres. It has not fulfilled successfully the essential condition for all 
dams on Indian weirs, namely, that they should be capable of being lifted without shock against 
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a head of 8 feet or lo feet of water, but it is nevertheless worthy of attention, for it possesses 
several advantages as regards lifting against a head of water over the system of M. Chanoine,^ 
to which it is in some respects similar. 

Each shutter consists of two parts. The lower part is made of two wooden battens, 
A, 4 feet long, attached at their lower ends by a longitudinal plank about 2 feet broad. The 
upper shutter is hinged to the top of the battens of the lower one in the centre of its height ; it 
consists of planks and battens with a counter-balance weight and hook at its lower edge. The 
lower shutter is hinged by casting B to a tie-rod 5 feet long, the up-stream end of which is 
hinged to another casting, firmly bolted to the cut-stone floor of the weir. This casting B is 
attached to the lower shutter at such a point that, when the shutter is in the position shown in 
the upper figure, the centre of pressure 
of the water on the whole shutter is 
about 3 inches or 4 inches above the 
centre of the castings B. Short chains 
are attached to the heel of the lower 
shuttei, to prevent it riding over the 
stops D, which bear against the heel of 
the gate when it is in the vertical posi- 
tion. To the heel of each lower shutter 
two wrought-iron bars E are hinged, 
which, when it is erect, catch into 
castings on the floor, and will hold the 
shutter against any head. There is a 
draw-bar on the floor by which these 
bars can be released. 

This form of movable dam has been 
adopted on the crest of the Sone weir 
in the part where the centre sluices 
originally existed, but which have now 
been built up. (See page 152.) 

In the United Provinces and the 
Punjab nearly all the under-sluices on 
the river weirs are fitted with draw-gates 
which are raised by a traveller running 
on rails laid above high-water level on 
the tops of^the piers (see Plates opposite 
page 190, and on pages 192 and 193). The vents are generally 20 feet in the clear ; the gates 
run in cast-iron grooves in the piers, which, in most cases, are carefully planed and very 
accurately fitted. There are usuall)' two gates in each vent, one above the other, but running 
in separate grooves ; they are made of wrought iron, and vary in height according to the 
necessities of the case. Thus in the Myapore under-sluices of the Ganges Canal there are 
two gates, each 6 feet in height; on the Ravi weir of the Bari Doab Canal, both gates 
are 4 feet in height ; on the Sirhind Canal weir at Rupar, both gates were originally 5 feet 
in height, but the upper one has now been increased to 7J feet, because the water level 
has been raised by the falling shutters which have been placed on the crest of the weir. 

> M. Chanoine’s system is described in Paper No. 1655, “Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers,” and in No. la, 
vol. vii., “ Roorkcc Professional Papers.” 
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pole bound round with straw, which is dropped on to the top of the lower {fate. These gates 
are lifted bj- chains hooked to the shackle at either end of the gale by the travellers (Plates on 
pages 192 and 193), which can be run over each gate in turn on the rails which arc laid over 
the sluices. There are two travellers on the Clienab under-sluices ; these can lift ail the gates 
in seven hours, including the time required for housing the gates. In the case of the Chenab 
Canal the lifting chains are attached to the drums on each end of the traveller, but in some 
cases — in the Western Jumna and Sirhind Canals, for instance — there arc chains permanently 
attached to the gates, which are booked on the piers, and are brought intf) gear on the traveller 
when a gate has to be lifted. The traveller is fitted with a powerful brake, which is n.sed when 
the gates are lowered, just to keep a slight check on the chains as the gate runs down in the 
groove, or, it may be, to lower the gate gradually if it is not necessary to drop it quicklv in 
order to force it down into place against a strong stream. The gates, it will be noticed, arc 
fitted with rollers, so that the friction is greatly reduced when thei’ are dropped against a head 
of water. In some cases these gates, when they have been filled without rollers, have been 
found to stick when they were lowered against a heavy stream, and, on the Gnnge.s Canal, 
an arrangeinent .somewhat similar to that used on the head-sluices of the Sone Canals 
see page 206) was introduced by which the gates could be jiushed down hv a pole actuated 
by the traveller. In that case, however, it was not found necessar\- to use this arrangement, 
a.s the gates were fitted with rollers and worked quite easily. ' 

This system of draw-gates for under-sluices has liie objection that it i.s slow, and 
may be dangerous in those cases where floods rise rapidly. In the case of double gales, 
such as those on the Sirhmd C.mal, it takes nbool live minmes to lift and fia the unner cate in 
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The illustration onnosite fhitj n i '** "hich run on discs strung on the roller axles, 
shutters. The counter-weighu' tun^ by TaT 

power is applied at slow snnnri . *’1 which runs in a chain wheel. Great 

descends by its own weight,^ The "ates dlTot'^ol counter-balance, and the gate 

to the rollers, for these in practio/. "f o T ^ i^cpcnd on the reduction of friction due 
revolve. » Smart’s ” shutterf h ^ willi mud and dust and do not 

12 feet. TheVaTe admtr o b -'’f up to 40 feet by 

the latter shutters is now being adoVedTn Madr^ principle of 

the design for the proposed resmlntor r> sketch on page 195 shows, in outline, 

S proposed reguhator across the Penner Kiver, with shutters 80 feet broad and 

' Xotc by .Mr. A. T. JIackcnzic, d.itcd Aug. isl, 1904. 
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9 feet deep. The shutters are counter-balanced on the piers, and will run in the grooves on 
“ Stone3'’s " rollers, which reallj' do remove the friction very greatly. 

In the large masonry dam of the Bhatgarh Reservoir in the Bombaj' Presidency there are 
fifteen vents, or under-sluices (as they are called), which have been constructed with the object 
of preventing the deposit of sill in the reservoir (see page 86). Each of these vents ^ is 
8 feet high and 4 feet wide in the clear, and they are subjected to a head of over 80 feet when 
the reservoir is filled to the highest flood level. Each cast-iron gate with its steel lifting-rod 
41 inches in diameter, weighs about 4^ tons. The top 1 1 feet 4 inches of the rod is screwed, 
and on it fits a gun-metal nut and collar, which fits in a cast-iron thrust-box, bolted to the 
masonry at the top of the dam. A cast-iron capstan-head fits the nut, and is worked by six 
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wroughl-iron arms. The screen in front of each gale consists of wrought-iron double-headed 
rails, 2 h feet from the face of the sluice, weighing 66 lbs. to the yard, fixed in horizontal rows 
I foot apart, the ends resting in grooves in the masonry piers, and kept in position by vertical 
bars li inches in diameter. The calculated maximum velocity through the sluices is 60 feet a 
second*; One defect to be noted in the design is the position of the cage of rails with respect 
to the sluice. It should have been at least 12 feel in front instead of only 2^ feet. 

The waste weirs of large reservoirs are necessarilj' constructed with a crest level which is 
below the maximum or flood-water level in the reservoir, while the main dam, which forms the 

. This description is taken from p.nfic 18 of the “ Report on the Nim Canal Project,- published by the Government of Bombay 
in 1892. 
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resen^oir, is constructed to retain the water up to that maximum flood level. If the waste weir 
is an open one, that is, if there are no shutters, or planks, or needles on its crest, the maximum 
level of the water impounded in the reservoir is necessarily the level of the waste weir crest, and 
not the higher level which the main dam is capable of sustaining, so that the full quantity of 
water which the works are capable of impounding is not stored, for the level of the surface, 
after a flood has passed, falls to the crest of the waste weir. In many .cases waste weirs are 
fitted with planks or needles, so that the ventage of the weir can be closed after the flood 
season, but when there is still some discharge from the catchment, and the water surface is 
thus raised up to the full level which the main dam can sustain ; but this plan is a dangerous 
one, especially in those cases where sudden floods occasionally occur after the monsoon season 
has passed, for in that case it may not be possible to remove the planks or needles in time, and 
the result may be disastrous. In many cases it has been the custom to cut the waste weir to 
different levels in parts, and to close these parts one by one with low earthen embankments, 
which, in the event of a sudden flood, would cut away rapidly by the action of the water as soon 

as they were topped by the stream. But this method is, 
at the best, an unsatisfactory one, partly because it is uncer- 
tain in its action, but mainly because it is a lengthy business 
to remake the embankment after a sudden flood has destroyed 
it, and it may be impossible to do it in time to refill the 
reservoir to the full level. Experience in the larger reser- 
voirs in Bombay^ has shown that, to ensure the full addi- 
tional storage above the level of the waste weir crest, a 
method which is entirely automatic both as to opening and 
closing is essential. One solution of the problem of an 
automatic gate for waste weirs was found by Mr. Whiting, 
who designed a self-opening gate, which will be understood 
from the sketch in the margin : — 

The gate was hinged at its lower edge to the crest of the 
waste weir, and was capable of falling down-stream flat on the 
crest. It was retained in place b)’ the chain and counter-weight 
W so long as the water was below the maximum flood level. The counter-weight hung in a 
chamber C D, which had a small outlet pipe D E at the bottom, and a large inlet pipe A B (led 
through the pier) at the top. When the water had risen to such a height in the reservoir that 
the inflow into the chamber through A B was greater than the outflow from D E, the chamber 
filled and the counter-balance W lost weight sufficiently to allow it to rise ; when the level in the 
reservoir was so reduced that the water flowing into the chamber through A B was less than 
that discharged through the pipe D E, the chamber emptied itself and the gate would rise as 
soon as the weight of the water flowing over it would permit the counter-balance to raise it. 
The principal objection to this gate was that it would not lift until the water had fallen to about 
2 feet above the waste weir crest level, and the storage of a considerable depth of water was 
therefore lost. A gate which was more tender in its action was found to be necessary, and the 
design which is shown in the plate facing this page was worked out by Mr. Reinold. 

This form of gate, which has been erected on the Bhatgarh Dam of Lake Whiting, near 
Poona, is very suitable where there is a clear overfall from the sill of the sluice, but it cannot 
be adopted in ordinary river weirs. The gate, which is of iron, is suspended b}' chains running 
over pulleys above it ; there are two chains to each gate, both of which are attached to a single 

Memorandum on Waste Weir Shutters in the “ Report on the Nira Canal Project,” Bombay, 1S92. 



Whiting’s Self-acting Waste Weik Gate. 
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counter-balance weight working in a chamber at the back of the sluice. This chamber has an 
outlet pipe at the bottom which discharges at the back of the weir, and an inlet pipe at the top 
which is supplied from the full supply level of the reservoir. The dischai'ge of the outlet pipe 
is less than that of the inlet pipe when the water in the reservoir is at or aboVe full supply, so 
that, under those circumstances, the counter-weight chamber is maintained full of water. When 
the water in the reservoir is below full supply level the chamber becomes empty and the counter- 
balance weight retains the gate at its highest point ; but when the water rises to full level and 
flows into the chamber, the counter-balance loses weight’ to such an extent that the excess 
weight of the gate over the diminished weight of the counter-balance is sufficient to overcome 
the small amount of friction, and the gate moves vertically downwards, and continues to do so 
as long as the water in the chamber rises. But when the discharge through the opened gate 
has so far reduced the level of the water in the reservoir that the supply entering the chamber 
is insufficient to keep up the level of the water in it, the counter-balance regains the weight 
necessary to lift the gate, and it rises up to the top of its run. It will be noticed that the gate 
runs on large rollers working in cast-iron grooves. The bearing surface of the gate and the 
seating on the cast-iron frame on the piers are tapered so that there is no sliding friction when 
the gate falls ; it recedes from the seating immediately it falls below its highest point. Set 
screws are provided, so that the position of the gate with reference to the seating can be 
accurately adjusted. Each of the gates weighs 6,328 lbs. ; the counter-balance is yi feet by 
2f feet by 5^ feet, giving a displacement of 7,051 lbs. ; it is made of wrought-iron J inch thick ; 
a certain amount of sand is added, making the total weight 9,200 lbs. When the weight is free 
in air, the power available to draw up the gate is (9,200 — 6,328 lbs.) 2,872 lbs., and when it is 
immersed in water its effective weight is reduced to (9,200 — 7,051) 2,149 ^^s., which is 4,179 lbs. 
less than the weight of the gate. The weights can be adjusted to provide exactly equal power 
both for opening and closing the gate, by making the counter-balance equal in weight to the 
entire weight of the gate, plus half the weight of its own displacement ; but it is desirable that 
the force to open the gate should be the greatest, for no disaster could occur from any hitch in 
closing it, but it might if it did not open readily. As a matter of fact, experiments have shown 
that the gates work excellently with the weights given above. The leakage is said to be 
very small. 

The waste weir on Lake Fife, near Poona, has a discharging capacity of nearly 75,000 cubic 
feet per second, the maximum calculated flood being 62,000 cubic feet, or J inch per hour over 
the whole catchment of the lake. The waste weir has been subjected to several changes. It 
has always been intended to store a portion of the supply' in the reservoir above the level of the 
sill of the waste weir, and various expedients — all more or less unsatisfactory — have been 
adopted.® In 1884 arrangements were made for storing a depth of 4 feet above the sill by' 
means of a movable weir of teak planks fixed in iron standards. This proved dangerous on 
more than one occasion. In September, igoo, a flood rose, when the planks of the temporary' 
weir were up, 3'65 feet above the top plank, and i'40 feet above the safe maximum flood level. 
A temporary' weir of boards, nearly' a quarter of a mile long, cannot be readily' manipulated. 
When the flood overtopped the boards, the men lost control of the arrangement and looked on 
helplessly until the flood had worked its Avill. 

The volume which it is possible to store above the sill of the waste weir is 1,244 millions ot 
cubic feet, or nearly half the total available storage of the lake. As this volume was essential 
to the irrigation, it was determined to erect efficient automatic movable shutters on the crest of 

^ This description is taken from a Note by Mr, W. H. Le Quesne, Executive Engineer, Nira Canal. 

= Note by Mr. M. Visvesvaraya, B.A., on the Automatic Wiiste Weir Gates of Lake Fife. 
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the waste weir. The automatic gates of the Bhatgarh pattern, which have just been described, 
were considered unsuitable for several reasons, and it was decided to erect a series of eight)'-eight 
gates on designs which were prepared by Mr. Visvesvaraya, The gates are in sets of eight, and 
one counter- weight regulates each set. Each gate covers a clear opening lo feet wide and 
8 feet high. Eleven sets of these gates have been constructed over a length of 1,200 feet of 
weir. The gates themselves are similar to those on the Bhatgarh waste weir. The gates 
move on rollers running on the sluice frame : the bearing surfaces of the sluice frame and 
gate are tapered in opposite directions, so that when the gate is closed and the surfaces come 
in contact the joint is water-tight. There are two systems. In the first system the gates are 
partially balanced one against the other; four of the gates descend and the other four ascend 
when the set of eight gates are opened. In the other system, which may be more suitable in 
certain cases, all the set of gates rise when they arc opened, and an intermediate balance weight 
is introduced. 


The first system is illustrated in the Plate on the next page. The gales, on the weir 
face, work in pairs. They arc suspended from pulleys and the heavier gale of the pair weighs 
from 100 to 120 cwts. and the lighter one about ^4 cwts. Tlie sluices open when the heavier 
gate of the pair is allowed to fall. When fully open the heavier gale lies below the sill of the 
weir and the lighter one is above the flood-water level. The gates are closed by the action 
of a counter-weight which is attached, by a chain or wire rope, to the heavier gate : when the 
heavier gate is lifted the lighter one descends by its own weight. The countcr-weight works in 
a cistern constructed below the waste weir. It is formed of a water-tight cylinder with a cubic 
capacity of 760 to 800 cubic feel. But the diameter and height varies with the depth of over- 
fall and nature of the site. The cylinder is filled with sand to the requisite c.\tcnt. 

The action of the counter-weight will be understood by a reference to the Plate on the next 
page. An inlet channel, made in the pier with its mouth at P, leads from the reservoir into the 
counter-weight cistern. The sill at P is about 0 inches below the level of full supply. An 
outlet pipe is laid, from the bottom of the cistern, and taken to the nearest point, beyond the 
waste weir channel, where it can discharge freely into air at all times. This outlet pipe is 
throttled by a sluice valve, and this is so regulated that the flow from the outlet pipe is always 
less than the maximum flow into the cistern through the inlet pipe. When the \vater rises to 
the full supply level in the reservoir it begins to flow, at P, into the cistern through the inlet, 
and the water gradually immerses the countcr-weight. As soon as suflicienl water has accu- 
mulated in the cistern the counter-weight floats. The tension of tlie chains connected with 
the heavier gates is relaxed, and as the countcr-weight rises the gates open, the heavier one 
drawing up the lighter. When the flood has passed and the water level in the reservoir falls below 
Ae mouth of the inlet channel at P, the cistern is gradually emptied through the outlet pipe. 
The counter-weight regains the weight it had lost by immersion, and as it falls it pulls up the 
header gate of each pair: the lighter one then descends of its own weight and the vents are closed. 

There aie valve chambers provided in front of the waste weir, with sluice valves in them at 
various levels. By the manipulation of these valves the water can be maintained in the lake 
at any desired height above the sill of the waste weir. 

ru installation of eleven sets of gates was about 5 lakhs of rupees ; 

^e eighty-eight gates themselves, with all iron work connected with them, cost about 3 lakhs. 
Each set of eight gates takes about seven minutes to open and about eight minutes to close when 
t e \ a \ es are worked b}'^ hand. The sluices of all the eleven sets can be opened or closed by one 
man in a out twentj minutes : in that time a flood 8 feet deep and nearh' a quarter of a mile 
wide is released or retained by the sluices. 
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REGULATORS, HE/VD-SLUICES. ESCAPES, CANAL I'ALLS, WEIRS, IIRIUGES. 

Head-sluiccs or Regulators — Head-sluices li.iltle to bc“I]lotvn up'— Head-sliiicc Sluitteis— Head Rcgiitntor, Clicnnb Canal — 
Head Regulator, Trebeni Canal— Regulators— Regulation by Needles— Tbe Egyptian System ol “Verticals ’’ {or Needles) 
and “ Horizontals ” — Escapes — Egyptian Escapes — Pooling bcloir Escapes, and Metliods for Prcicbling it— Qijslieslia 
Escape, carrying 80,000 cubic feet a second — Canal Falls or Weirs — Grating and “ Ogee " Falls — Rapids on tlic Bari Ooab 
Canal — The Cascade Rapid— Canal Falls in Southern India— Impounded Water in Canal Reaches — Notch Falls on the 
Sirhind Canal— Best form for Notches— Canal Bridges. 

The masonr}’ work at the point where a canal takes off from a river is called the head- 
sluice or regulating bridge ; its object is to control the supply entering the canal. Two tj-pical 
examples of these works are given in the Plates on this page and on page 203, which show 
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Head-sluicc, Doomkaos Branch Canal. 
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head-sluices on the Sone and Sarun Canals in Bengal. Other examples will be found in the 
Plates on pages i8, 165, 205 and 209. There are on most canals other regulators at various 
points of the system — most frequently in connection with escapes — ^which control the discharge 
of the main branches ; a good example of one of these is given in the Plate on page 211, The 
head-sluices of minor channels are often similar in design to the one at the off-take of the 
main canal from the river, but the latter must necessarily be higher and stronger, as it has 
to be carried above the high flood level of the river. There are very few (if any) perennial 
canals in India which have open heads without any sluice ; but it has already been pointed 
out that the inundation canals of the Punjab, Sind, and Egypt (pages 27 and 48) have no 
head-sluices, but are in most cases provided with regulators at various points. 

The dimensions of a head-sluice on a river bank are primarily determined by the discharge 
which has to be passed through it, with the head which is available, according to the levels of the 
river and the canal at the different seasons. It is generally a good plan to allow ample ventage 
in head-sluices at the off-take: a few extra vents add very little to the cost, and may often be 
very valuable when the supply in the river is low, and, in cases where difficulties with silt are 
probable, a head-sluice should be designed to take the full supply from the surface in a 
film not more than 2 feet in depth (see Chapter III.). The floor of a river head-sluice should 
generally be at least as solid as that of the under-sluices, for, although it has not to withstand 
the great velocity and heavy rolling friction of the flood, it is more liable to be “ blown up ” by 
pressure from below. An under-sluice is subjected to the greatest strain, in this respect, when 
the water in the pool above the weir is level with the weir crest, but the head-sluice has to 
bear the difference in level between the high flood of the river and the ordinary canal surface, 
which is often greater than that brought upon the under-sluice. Several head-sluices in Bengal 
have been wrecked by the floors being “ blown up.” One case was that of the head-sluice at 
Panchkoorah (Plate, page 205), on the Midnapore Canal. General Rundall writes of this 
sluice as follows* : — “ The work in question is situated at the head of a bend of a canal supplied 
from a branch of the river Cossye, and, having to supply an area of only 20,000 acres, it is a 
small work, that is, it has only two vents ; but the rise and fall of the river being great, the 
sluice itself was obliged to be built high. The difference of level between the surface of the 
river in full flood and the water in the canal is 18 feet. After having been in use for three or 
four years during which interval one high flood had occurred, on the occurrence of another 
similar flood it suddenly, without any warning, blew up, the only assignable reason for the 
catastrophe being that the water from the river must have been forced under the upper curtain 
wall, and that the flooring was not able to bear the great pressure that was thus brought upon 
it. On rebuilding the work, the dimensions were therefore increased, principally those of the 
flooring ; the curtain walls, which before were 6 feet deep below the floor, were increased to 10 
feet, and further protected by a row of piles sunk 15 feet below the foundations. The width of the 
floor was made 80 feet, and its thickness inci’eased from 4 to 6 feet. An apron of brick blocks 
projects 50 feet beyond the floor on the canal side, and 30 feet on the river face. The velocity 
due to a head of 18 feet is about 30 feet per second ; hence, though this work is but small com- 
pared with those constructed on the larger canals, yet it exhibits a good example of what works 
of this description are exposed to, and the precautions that are required under similar conditions. 
Being situated in the region of alluvial soil nearly 30 miles distant from any stone quarries, wth 
only cart carriage available,, it was not possible, on grounds of economy, to use stone for the 
mass of the work.” 

The vents of head-sluices are generally 5 or 6 feet wide only, and, as a rule, are controlled by 

* “ Irrigation Works in India," Chatham Lehtures, 1876. 
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draw shutters such as those shown in the Plates on this page and on page 2og. The shutters 
often work in plain stone grooves or even in brick ones, but in some cases, as in the Bezwada 
head-sluice (Plate, page 207), cast or wrought iron grooves are fixed. Friction rollers are rarely 
fitted to these gates. In those cases where screws are used for lifting and lowering the gates 
there is no difficulty in depressing them against a head, but where a travelling winch is used to 
lift the gates (as in the Sidhnai, Sone, and Bari Doab Canals) there is often some difficulty in 
getting them down. In some cases a spar is used to do this. The travelling winch which is used 



to lift the gates is anchored to the masonr}', and the spar, which rests on the top of the gate, is 
pressed upon it by a chain attached to its upper end, which is wound up by the winch. In several 
cases, as has already been mentioned, the gates of river head-sluices are divided into two or 
even three parts. In most cases these run in the same groove and are fished from above, when 
it is necessar}^ to lift them, and hauled up by a winch ; but on the head-sluice of the Kistna 
Canal, at Bezwada, in Madras, a more perfect but more expensive method of three separate 
shutters in separate grooves, each with a screw of its own, is emplo}fed (Plate, page 207). A 
verj' similar plan (page 123) has been adopted in the head-sluice of the Mandalay Canal in 
Burma. In the head-sluice of the Cavour Canal in Italy, double shutters of the same size, one 
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behind the other, in different grooves, are used. If one shutter, when dropped, does not close 
•the vent, it reduces the discharge greatl}' : the one behind it is then dropped; it descends a 
little below the first one : the upper one is then raised and again allowed to run down : if this 
does not close the vent, the back one is again raised and dropped. These shutters are worked 
b}' a lever, and not by screws. 

The head regulator of the Chenab Canal has twelve large main openings, 24’5 feet wide, as 
shown in the Plate on page 209. Each of these is sub-divided, by jack piers, into three 
openings of 6-5 feet, giving in all 294 lineal feet of waterway. The floor of the under-sluices 
is at R. L. 715*00, and the floor of the head regulator is R. L. 7i4‘3. The up-stream drop 
wall is formed by a line of wells, which are sunk down to R. L. 6g2‘5, which is 22 feet below the 

SIDS ELEVATION ELEVATION SECTION ONA.B. 



Traveller on the Head Rcgdlator, Chenad Canal. 


level of the floor. The vents do not extend down to the floor, but terminate on a crest-wall, 
which is at R. L. 7i7’oo, 2 feet above the floor of the under-sluices. So there is a drop of 
2‘7 feet on to the floor of the head regulator, and that floor is i foot above the canal bed 
level. This raising of the level of the sill of head-sluices is a comparative!)' modern practice, 
and a wise one : it tends to prevent silt and to secure the discharge. Each vent in the Chenab 
regulator can be completely closed b)' a wooden drop-gate 10 feet high, which runs in a vertical 
groove. Each vent has two grooves, one for the gate, and one in front of it. The object of 
the latter is to receive regulating planks or “kurries,” which form a raised sill, over which 
the water is drawn into the canal. It is customar)' to raise this temporar)' sill to R. L. 718*5 
— ^that is, 3 J feet above the floor of the under-sluices — at certain times in order to exclude heavy 
silt. The drop-gates are raised by a winch, which travels along the parapet wall, and are 
dropped, by their own weight, by releasing a suspending loop off the’ bar, on which the gate 
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hangs when it is lifted. Flood warnings are sent by telegram from a point 8o miles up the river. 
When these warnings indicate that a high flood may be e.\pected the gates in the regulator 
are dropped as soon as the water has reached R. L. 732-00, which is about I2i feet above the 
temporary sill, and the canal is closed until the flood has fallen. 

The Trebeni Canal head-sluice, which is now under construction in Bengal, stands on the 
bank of the Gunduk river, at a point where the flood rises over 20 feet. The sluice is designed 
to give the required discharge with a depth of 2 feet of water flowing over the tops of “ kurries ” 
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Hcad-slcice of tiie Tkebe.vi Canal. 


or horizontal baulks. The vents A A have draw-gates, worked by a screw and capstan on the 
parapet. These vents will be used to some extent for regulation, and will be closed entirely if 
the high floods carr^- down heavy silt, which would be likely to choke the canal. ^Vhen the 
flood level is more than 2 feet above 969-50 the supply will be drawn in over the top of the 
arched platform which lies at that level : at that time the vents B B and C C will be entirely 
closed. As the flood falls below the platform the “kurries " in the vents B B will be removed, 
as required, and the water will be drawn in over the top of them into the canal. When the 
water level in the river falls to less than 2 feet above the top of the platform at 961-00 the 
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“ kurries " in tlie vents C C will be I'emoved, as required, and the discharge will be regulated 
over the tops of the “ kurries ’’ in those vents. 

Regulators within a system of canals are gcnerall}' situated either at the point of bifurcation 
of a main canal, or across the channel immediately below an escape: in the former case the 
regulator is required in order to divide the discharge between the branches in the required pro- 
portions, and in the latter case to regulate the discharge of the canal by compelling the surplus 
water to flow off through the escape instead of down the canal. 

A plan of the Chamkour regulator on the Sirhind Canal is given on page 21 1. In this and 
in the Doraha regulator, on the same canal, draw-gates worked by travelling winches are 
used. But the system of regulation by baulks is more common and is less expensive. There 
is rarely a head of more than 6 inches or r foot on these works, and baulks can be easily 
manipulated. 
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In the Sind inundation canals the regulators are usually worked by a system of vertical 
needles. The needles arc driven down by a maul, and usually 
raised by a lever on the parapet wall. The AHpur regulator 

(Plate, page 212) is one of the more recent of these works: ^ 

the floor seems a very light one, but the head on the regulator ...« /- ft-* 

is not great, being rarely more than 4 feet. The greatest [| ^ / ft i 

difference between the up-stream and down-stream level was in ‘Jf ^ 

1904, when it was 6'S feet. The needles in this regulator are U' 

raised by a lifting apparatus which runs on a small truck on f J 

rails laid along the face of the work. The AHpur regulator has 

rolled iron joists, fixed horizontally, to receive the needles, but in 

most cases wooden baulks arc used. The horizontal baulks & 

which bear the pressure of the vertical needles are fixtures, ^ 

usually, in the masonry. This system is employed in many 

•regulators, such as that on the Eden Canal in Bengal. In {j! 

Bombay, Mr. Whiting introduced the use of needles made ^ '^' 77 ^ 

of sheet steel, which have been successful. 

This .system of regulation is largely used in Egypt, the 
horizontal beams which bear the pressure being generally made ^ AM> IlOKI/OVTALs OS EGVJTUN 

of rolled iron joists. The regulators themselves arc simple ki.ocuatoi.s. 

bridges with vents generally 10 feet wide, piers about 5 feet thick, and the crown of the arch at 
the high-water line. The depth to be controlled on Egj’ptian canals is very great : it is often 
20 feet, and sometimes as much as 28 and 30 feet. The horizontal beams are not always 
fi.vtures in the masonry, but arc lowered into place in a framework when they are required. A 
pair of .shear leg.s is erected on the roadway of the regulator, and this frame is built up as it 
descends; it consists of four planks about 15 inches by 6 inches in section, two of which are 
inserted in each vertical groove of the regulator; between these planks the horizontal iron 
beams are bolted ; they are put in place as the frame is lowered by the tackle on the shear legs, 
and arc about 3 Icet apart at the bottom of the frame, and the spacing is increased at the top 
according to the pressure. The needles generally used in Egypt arc shaped as shown in the sketch, 
big. I, and arc about 10 inches by C inches or so: they arc made of pine. But the system of 
regulating by vertical needles is tending to give way in favour of regulation by horizontal baulks 
or planks. The planks arc about 10 inches broad and 4 inches thick, and they arc raised by 
means of a fi.xcd windlass over each vent. The difficulty is to get the planks down when a 
stream is flow'ing. The system adopted is to drop the planks one above another into the 
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grooves and to jump them down with an iron monkey. The men get very expert at dropping 
the planks horizontally so that they do not jam in the grooves. The planks used to have eye- 
bolts in them, as in Fig. 2, by which they were fished with a hooked rod, but it was found 
difficult to catch the eyes in a strong stream. The S3'stem in Fig. 3 was then adopted, where 
the eye was under the protection of the groove. But the most approved plan is shown in Fig. 4 ; 
in this case the hook can be fished by a rod with an e}'e, instead of a hooked end, which is an 
advantage, as the eye is stronger, and the strap round the plank is found to be better than the 
bolt through it, as it does not weaken it. 

There are several causes which render it necessar)' to have means of discharging water from 
a canal into a river or into a channel leading to a river. In the first place it not infrequentl)’ 
occurs that a hea^y fall of rain puts an immediate check to, or perhaps will complete!}' slop, all 
irrigation within a few hours. The cultivators close the outlets leading to their little channels, 
and the heads of the distributaries have to he closed or the banks will burst. The closing of 
the distributaries makes it necessar)' to reduce the discharge of the canal, or the same result 
would follow ; but this cannot always be done in time to prevent a larger discharge passing 
down than the channels are able to pass forward, or, if it is possible to carr}’ on the discharge, 
it must be escaped from the canal system somewhere, if the cultivators will not utilise it on the 
fields. Escapes are in some cases necessarj' to carry off, from the canal, drainage water which 
ma}' have been admitted into it through inlets ; and the}' are of service when any accident to a 
masonry work, or breach of the canal, renders it necessar}’ to reduce the discharge immediately. 
Reference has already been made (page 38) to the use of escapes for scouring out silt deposits 
at the heads of canals when there is a sufficient volume of clear water available, after the flood 
season, to permit of water being run to waste. In Southern India escapes are usually termed 
“ surplus sluices,” and they are not infrequently used for the purpose just indicated. As a rule 
it is desirable to have sufficient power of escape on any canal to dispose of about two-thirds of 
the full discharge at the head : in distributaries ol short length no escapes are necessar}', but 
when they exceed about 10 miles in length, escapes, capable of carrying about one-third of the 
head discharge, add greatly to the ease with which they can be managed : and in some cases, 
especially where large tracts of rice are under irrigation, escapes arc necessary to prevent the 
surplus water, which would othenvise flow out of the tail of the distributary, being used in an 
unauthorised manner for irrigation. 

In the case of main canals, and also in long distributaries,’ escapes arc most desirable, 
indeed, in some cases, essential, not only at the tails, but at intermediate points. Where a 
branch canal takes off a main one, or where a large distributary takes off a branch, it is most 
desirable to provide an escape so that the supply of the subsidiary line can be immediately cut 
off without increasing the discharge of the larger one below the point of off-take. If possible 
an escape should have its vent into a river, or marked waterway, and not into a drainage line. 
On the Sone Canals, in Bengal, considerable friction with the people has, in some cases, 
occurred where this principle has been infringed. It is hardly possible to prevent occasional 
damage to crops, when irrigation channels have escapes into lands which are sometimes culti- 
vated, and this is the case in many drainages. It is, in most cases, well worth while to increase 
the cost of an escape materially in order to carry the discharge into a well-defined waterway. 

Escapes sometimes take the form of head-sluices wtli draw-gates, as in the Plate opposite 
this page, where the gates completely close the opening when they are down. In some cases, 
as in the following sketch, which is typical of the escapes — or surplus sluices as they are 
called ^in Madras, the gates are worked in the same way as in the previous example, by screws, 

' Lecture by C. W. Odling, Esq., C.S.L, delivered at Sibpur Engineering College, Feb. 23rd, 1893. 
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but the}' do not close the vents : the crests of the gates, when down, are at full supply level, and 
a moderate amount of surplus water can be permitted to flow over the top of them when the 
water in the canal rises. 

In other cases, an escape in the form of a canal weir such as shown in the Plates on 
pages 219 and 220 is used, in which the planks above the weir crest can be removed at 
pleasure : this form of escape is most suitable when the canal is in embankment. When 
an escape is constructed simply for scouring purposes, the draw-gate system is preferable 
to one worked with planks or baulks, and it is desirable to have a drop in the floor of the work, 
and a free discharge for the water in the escape channel below, so that the flow may not be 
impeded. When escapes are in the form of clear overfalls, and indeed in other cases too when 
the channel below the escape runs dry, it is essential that the floor below the outlet should be 
very strong, or that a good water cushion should be provided, as escapes are occasionally opened 
very suddenly, and a very heavy action on the floor follows. 

In many cases, circular basins, having a diameter of two and three times the width of 
the channel, have been 
scoured out below 
escapes and regulators ; 
these pools are occa- 
sionally cut out to a 
great depth, and 
threaten the wings and 
the floors of the work. 

In old designs the floors, 
and the pitching below 
the floors, was usually 
horizontal ; the latest 
practice is to construct 
these works with a long 
sloping masonry talus, 
commencing generally 
from the lower curtain 

,, , , Escape, or Surplus Sluice, in Madras, 

wall, but sometimes 

from the piers, having a crest slope of 1 in 10 ; and to carr}\ a dwarf wall along the side 
of the channel, which takes off from the wings, running parallel to the centre line of 
the channel. This wall has been found to have a very good effect in directing the flow of 
the water, and in preventing the action on the sides of the channel ; the height of it 
need only be from one-third to one-half the depth of water, but the slope above it must be 
strongly pitched. In place of this dwarf wall the majority of the engineers in Eg}'pt prefer 
to construct a dry rubble spur with a masonry footing only. This is much less expensive than 
the dwarf wall, and has the advantage that as it is less rigid it gives way to any settlement which 
may occur. A very similar plan has been adopted on the Eastern Jumna Canal, in the Punjab^ 
on a small scale, to stop the pooling below distributary falls ; but the dwarf walls are kept above 
water-line at the wings, and the crests slope at an inclination of i in 5, and the slope is 
carried right down to the bed level at the end of the wall. The rule in these cases is to 
make the length of the wall from five to .six limes the depth of the water. The experience of 
Egyptian regulators and escapes shows that spreading wings, or wings opening from the side 
walls in a curve, are a mistake, and that the best methods for stopping erosion on the sides and 
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bed are, first, by giving depth and not width to the channel; and, secondly, by forcing the water, 
and more particularly the lower strata of the stream, to follow a course parallel to the centre 
line of the channel. In more than one case pooling which threatened to destroy a regulator 
has been stopped by rough rubble spurs laid from the side line of the abutment, through the 
pool, parallel with the centre line of the channel. 

The Qushesha escape in Egj'pt, shown in the sketch below, is a magnificent work 
capable of discharging 80,000 cubic feet a second. It has sixty vents of three metres (10 feet 
nearly) each. The maximum head on it is calculated to be about 4-25 metres (14J feet), and it 
may be necessary to open the entire escape when there is this difference of level. There are 
two lines of gates : the lower line consists of draw-gates, similar in design to those used on 
the under-sluices of the canals in Upper India (page igx) ; the upper ones are falling gates 



hinged at the lower edge. Both are of iron. The lower gates are 2i metres (8 feet 3 inches 
nearly) and the upper ones 3J metres (ii feet 3 inches) in height. .The upper gates are for 
escape only. Two travelling cranes run on the top of the piers, which are used to raise the 
upper or falling gates and to lift and lower the draw-gates. The upper gates fall into a water 
cushion formed by the ashlar sill laid at the lower extremity of the upper floor. 

This immense escape was opened for the drainage of the basin, system for the first time 
on the 17th of October, i8gi . For a short time previously thirty-two of the lower gates had been 
raised about 2J feet, to regulate the level in the Qushesha basin : on the date mentioned all 
of the sixty upper gates were released,* within a period of twenty minutes, by four parties of 
three men each, without a hitch. The whole number could have been released in ten minutes, 

‘ “The Qushesha Basin Escape, Middle Egj-pt," by Major R. H. (now Sir Hanbuiy) Brown, R.E. Professional Papers of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers. 
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but an inlet val was allowed in older that the spectators who had gathered to see the operation 
might alter their positions. 

Canal weirs or falls are required at intervals on any canal in which the slope of the bed 
IS less than, that of the country in which it runs ; for as the bed gains on the surface of the 
ground the water level becomes raised above it until a point is reached at which it is desirable 
to drop the watei over a weir or fall and to commence a new reach of the canal. In canals 
which are designed for navigation as well as irrigation, a fall has to be constructed at each 
lock. The following sketches show some of the various forms of canal falls which have been 
adopted . the earliest ones in Upper India were those on the Bari Doab Canal. In the upper 
reaches of that canal lapids were generally adopted, and in the lower reaches, where boulders 
were not so leadil}' obtainable, vertical falls (Fig. II.) were generally used, and a cistern was 
sunk below the level of the lower canal bed to form a cu.shion of water to resist the .shock of 
the falling stream. This cistern at 
the down-stream end used to end in 

a vertical wall, as shown in the oaa/ccs caa,al rAtts 

sketch, but it was found that the -c p 

wear and tear on this wall was l-A- 

enormous, and reverse slopes are 

now usually adopted instead of the 'itr. ^ ' 

vertical wall. On many of the canal \ 

falls in Upper India it used to be the \ ^ rtcjr ZKATtNa tAtt. 

practice to fix gratings, as .shown in ~ ~ / 

L . ' rr • . 1 I f /. 1 • \\ ia, 

hig. II,, just at the level of the weir ---- 

crest, sloping up to the surface of the V" " : ,- 

.stream : these gratings were com- 
posed of limber beams, 4 to 5 inches 

thick, spaced G or 8 inches apart, v. 

lying in the direction of the current, «... „ 

so that the water was divided into a '"-£;V-;|j .<"‘^7.. 

number of filaments. They still sur- 

vivc in some of the old weirs, but the - 

princnle is not a good one. On the Sections of Canal Falls. 

Ganges Canals nearly all the falls 

were originally built on what is called the “ogee” shape, with the idea of delivering the 
water at the foot of the fall without any shock on the floor. The crests of these falls were 
at the upper canal bed level, and were usually of the full width of the canal and sometimes 
even wider i when a large discharge was passing down the canal the effect was to increase 
the velocity in it and to decrease the depth of water for a considerable distance above the 
fall, so that the velocity of approach at the weir cre.st was great. The velocity increased, of 
course, as the water ran down the “ ogee,” and the friction on the slope was enormous ; the 
shock on the floor was reduced, but the friction did as much damage as the shock would have 
caused, and the velocity was so great, that a standing wave was created below the fall, and 
the washing of the banks was considerable.^ These ” ogee " falls have given endless trouble : 
they were con.struclcd in brick, and the lower slopes were constantly torn up : ashlar was 
substituted in some cases at considerable expense. One plan which was first tried was to 
build cross walls as at A. These walls were swept away ovci and ovei again . they were 

' See .irlicle m, page 502, Unwin’s “ Hydraulics,” 
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built of all kinds of materials : oncj which was standing a few years ago (and may be still), 
was built of old cannon balls! Another plan was to build up the crest wall, as at B, in 
conjunction with the wall A. Then the “ ogee ” was converted into a clear overfall by the 
addition of a piece of masonry, as at C. In some cases the crest was raised, as at D : this 
was found to be the best plan of all, and the result was a near approach to the clear overfalls 
of Figs. IL, III., and IV. 

On the Bari Doab Canal, which has a rapid slope and high velocity, especially in the 
upper reaches in the boulder formation, many of the drops of the canal bed are effected by 
rapids. The sketch shows the st3de of work. One of the most striking of these is the one 
called the Cascade Fall : it looks extremely pretty, the water appears to pile itself up in great 



Cascade Fael on the Bari Doab Canal. 


rolls of fluid as it rises up to the crest of each succeeding drop. It will be noticed that below 
each drop there is a flat length and then a rising length of floor : the velocity below the drop, 
on the flat, is greater than on the rise, and a standing wave is produced which seems to 
endeavour to return up-stream as it rolls up to and over the drop. The converging wings at 
the tail of these falls are not good: they tend to produce scour of the bed. Dwarf walls 
parallel to the line of flow are best. The first 12 miles of this canal has nineteen falls 
and rapids, in addition to a slope of bed of i in 1,250 ; the banks are well wooded, and the 
channel winds sufficiently to give variety : the velocity in the canal, which is only 4 to Si feet 
deep, is from 4^ to 8 feet per second, and the water is usually clear and bright. The Cascade 
Rapid is altogether 320 feet in length, the dr)"^ boulder pitching below the masoniy^ flooring 
being nearly 160 feet long, and could only have been economically constructed where stone 
was verj' cheap. The wings on either side are parallel to the centre line of the canal for the 
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length of the masonry floor, and then in some cases the)' recede in a curve from the former 
line and finally slope toward the centre of the canal with the object of diverting the current 
from the banks. It is now held that converging wings below falls are a mistake and that 
either parallel wings or those diverging slightly are preferable. In many cases the wings on 
these rapids have been altered of late years and made parallel. The rapids on the higher 
reaches of this canal are all built with piers and grooves for planks, but these are seldom used. 
Light concrete arches are, in many cases, thrown across from pier to pier to form foot bridges. 
The ordinary rapids were originally formed of crates and boulders : there were longitudinal 
as well as cross rows of crates, but these crates have now been removed and masonry 
substituted. In the larger rapids these longitudinal and cross walls were laid in masonry in 



the first instance, the square openings between them being packed with boulders 12 inches or 
15 inches in diameter, but, when the canal was remodelled, the hand-packed boulders were 
removed and laid in mortar or in concrete. 

In Southern India the practice was always in favour of maintaining a steady velocity in 
the canal up to the fall by raising the crest and reducing the width of it to that which was 
necessary for the purpose. This plan caused, of course, a somewhat greater drop than was 
obtained where the crest was at the canal bed level, and the width of it equal to or even 
greater than that of the canal ; but the velocity of approach was less, and the action on the 
floor below was moderate. The Plate on page 2ig shows a typical Madras fall, with a 
depressed floor or cistern below, but in many cases the floor is at the level of the canal 
bed ; the Madras type has been generally followed in Bengal. The sketch on this page 
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sliows the general arrangement of a lock and fall in Bengal : and the Plate on page 220 shows 
a canal fall on the Midnapore Canal: those in Orissa and on the Sone are of the same 
description. In Bengal the custom is to have cast-iron brackets bolted to the crest of the 
fall with grooves for planks, but in Madras, although this system is employed, there are often 
draw-shutters lifted by screws from above as in the Plate on page 219. When planks arc 
used, they are all kept to a uniform width, so that the discharge of the fall can be ascertained 
by reading the gauge above the weir and counting the number of planks in each bay. Tables 
are usually drawn up, and kept at each weir, showing the discharge at varying levels when 
different numbers of planks are in place. A light bridge over the fall enables the attendants 
to get at the planks, which are lifted by chains which can be attached to hooks on the 
planks. 

In canals where navigation is allowed it is often necessary, when a very small discharge 
is passing, to impound the water in the reaches b)' boarding up the falls above the level at 
which the canal runs when canydng full supplj', and to reduce the water in the reaches almost 

(or it may be quite) to a horizontal 
plane. In these cases it is best to 
raise the crest of the fall and widen it 
(suitably for the full discharge) so that 
the depth on the crest may not be 
unduly increased. There is always 
the danger that the men will impound 
the water and then suddenly open the 
weir (perhaps to flush down a boat 
stuck in the shallow water below) and 
thus throw an excessive strain on the 
lower floor. It is usually considered in 
Bengal that 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet is 
a sufficient depth of water on the crest 
of a fall when it has to be regulated 
by boards. 

When the discharge of a canal is 
Form of Notch cscd os Falls in tiic ponjau. fairly constant there is no necessity to 

impound the water in the reaches 
for navigation ; and in canals where navigation is not practised, it is never necessar}' to 
do so. In these cases there are veiy' great advantages in adopting the. form of canal 
fall which has been so successful on the great Canals in the Punjab. In this design the 
difficulties of excessive velocity and great action below the fall have been overcome. The 
Plate on page 222 shows a lock and fall on the Sirhind Canal, and Fig. IV. on page 217 
gives a section through the breast-wall of one of these falls. The Plate on page 223 is a 
typical design of the notch falls which have been constructed on the Chenab Canal in the 
Punjab. The breast-wall of the fall is cut into a number of notches of which the bases are 
at the canal bed ie\-el, the crest of the breast-wall being above full supply level ; at the foot 
of each notch there is a lip projecting beyond the lower face of the breast-wall, which has a 
great influence in spreading the stream and determining the form of the lower face of the 
falling water. The notches in the wall are all alike, and they are so designed that they 
discharge at any given level the same amount of water approximately as the canal above 
carries at that level, so that there is no increase in velocity in the canal as the water 
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approaches the fall,^ but a uniform flow and a uniform depth is maintained. These notches 
work most sweetl)'. The water flows from them in a fan-like shape and meets the water 
surface below with a steady flow which contrasts most favourably with the violent ebullitions 
which accompany all other clear overfalls, and there is no vestige of the standing wave which 
is produced in falls which permit of a gi'eatly increased horizontal velocity. The action on 
the canal banks below these falls is very small although the wings are of very moderate length. 
There is no question of the superiority of them over all others where the circumstances admit 
of their being adopted. They are universally used throughout all the distributaries of the 
Sirhind Canal, where no heading-up of the water b}' planks at the falls (which is so common 
in Bengal and Orissa) is permitted- It will be noticed from Fig. IV., page 217, that the form 
of the floor below the fall is peculiar ; it has great depth immediately below the point where 
the greatest shock from the falling water has to be received, and it slopes up from that point 
to the level of the canal bed. This form is peculiarly suitable for checking the ebullitions of 
the water and reducing it to steady forward velocity, and is based on the same principle as 
that on which the form of floor below Egyptian regulators and escapes has been determined 
(page 215). At the end of the floor the water flows almost quietly into the canal. There is 
hardly any pitching required on the canal bed below the floor. The rising floor was adopted 
in Madras for canal falls before it was introduced in Upper India, but the cur\'ed form of the 
toe of the breast-wall and the position of the deepest point below the point of maximum 
impact is peculiar to the Punjab. 

Although this form of fall is very good, the depth of the foundations adds considerably to 
the difiiculty of construction, except when the soil is very hard. In many cases, especially 
where ashlar is not very expensive, it may be cheaper to protect the floor by mere strength 
of materials than by the deep cushion which this form of section affords. 

A series of experiments - on the best form of notch was carried out by Mr. Benton : he 
showed from theoretical considerations that the form of notch which would discharge with 
absolute accuracy the quantity of water carried by a trapezoidal channel with any depth of 
water in it, was one with a curved base and sides of a certain form, but he proved that a 
trapezoidal notch might be made which would be quite sufficiently accurate for all prac- 
tical purposes. The form of notch which was approved is shown in the sketch on 
page 224. 

Bridges over Indian canals vary very widely in design. Of late years iron bridges with 
wooden roadways have been more largely used, but they are very e.xpensive in repairs. The 
Plates on pages 225 and 226 are typical cases of bridges on Indian canals. As a rule it is 
not desirable to restrict the waterway of a canal or distributary at the site of a bridge by more 
than 30 per cent., owing to the various disadvantages due to any alteration in the velocity of 
flow of the water. In navigable canals in Bengal a headway of 15 or 16 feet is necessary to 
provide for the easy passage of the majority of native boats. 

' Except for a few feet close to the notch. 

- Report by Mr, Benton on " Hydraulic experiments to detcrnunc the most suitable form of notches "—1879. 
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An irrigation, canal is best placed when it runs on the crest of a ridge, and when the drainage • 
off the neighbouring countr}' flows from it on either side. Such an ideal position, however, 
is rarely attained by any canal during the whole of its course, except perhaps in some cases in 
deltaic systems, and usually it is necessary' to carry' the alignment of a canal across one or 
more drainages or streams before it can be laid down on the ridge. This is more particularly' 
the case when a canal is compelled to run on a contour at the foot of hilly' ground as fre- 
quently' occurs with the upper canal in a deltaic system, and almost always with canals leading 
from reservoirs — when drainages must necessarily cross it at right angles ; or, when a canal 
takes off the higher portions of a river in the neighbourhood of the hills, where it is not so easy 
to divert the drainages and streams as it is in the easier gradients of the plains. The cost of the 
works necessitated by cross drainages is often considerable, and in some cases — as in the Ganges 
and Sirhind Canals — it may exceed the cost of the head-works themselves. Cross drainages 
when the volume of water concerned is small, may be admitted into a canal and absorbed 
in it ; examples of inlets suitable for this purpose are illustrated on pages 229 and 230. But 
when the volume is too large to be treated in this manner, the discharge of the cross drainage must 
be passed, either (i) through the canal by inlets and escapes, or {2) over it by' super-passages, 
or (3) under it by sy'phons, culverts, or aqueducts. The system to be adopted depends mainly 
on the relative levels of the beds of the canal and drainage, and partly on the relative cost of 
the different systems : when the bed of the drainage is at the same level as that of the canal or 
slightly above it, it is generally' cheaper to pass the discharge through the canal by' means of 
an inlet on one bank and an escape on the other, than to carry' it under the canal in syphon. 
If the bed of the drainage is above that of the canal, a super-passage is generally cheaper, and 
more secure, than a syphon. If the bed of the drainage is below that of the canal, it is generally' 
better — and, of course, essential if the canal is navigable — to carry' the drainage under the 
canal, through a sy'phon or aqueduct, than to place the canal in syphon under the drainage. 

In dealing with all questions of cross drainages, the first point which has to be considered 
is the maximum discharge which has to be carried across the canal. In Chapter IV., the 
question of maximum flow-off from catchments has been treated, and statistics have been g^ven 
which help to determine the probable discharge from any given area ; but it is better, when it 
is possible, to rely on gauged discharges of actual floods rather than on any' estimate based on 
the area drained. 

The Orissa Coast Canal, which is a canal for navigation only, in Bengal, crosses heavy 
drainages and spills, which attain to more than 40,000 cubic feet a second in some cases ; it 
affords a good example of the manner in w'hich such drainage may' be passed through a canal 
by inlets and outlets (or escapes) in the banks when the drainages are broad and shallow. 
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The Plate on page 231 shows the system of construction which was employed; the length 
of the work' was, of course, varied with the volume to be discharged : the particular case 
shown is one of a small drainage, and the outlet was designed so that the canal could be 
supplied through it from a tidal stream. 

The Rutmoo torrent, which crosses the Ganges Canal at a point where the bed of the 


11* 



torrent and that of the canal are at about the same level, carries some 30,000 cubic feet a 
second, and has a bed slope, near the canal, of over 8 feet a mile. There is an inlet and an 
escape opposite each other on either bank of the canal, and a regulating bridge in the canal 
itself below the crossing, so that, when there is a flood in the Rutmoo, the discharge of the 
canal can be regulated at will, and is not affected by the discharge of the torrent. The inlet 
and escape consist essentially of a floor at canal bed level with piers dividing the opening into 
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bays which can be closed by shutters. The intention originally was to close up the vents in 
the inlet to prevent the Avater standing up the bed of the Rutmoo, and arrangements were made 
for draining off any leakage ; but in practice this is not done, but the canal water remains 
impounded in the depressed channel of the stream when there is no discharge in the torrent, so 
that the masonry inlet might have been omitted altogether. The outlet is fitted Avith falling 
gates, hinged at the loAA'er edge, Avhich can be let go easily AV'hen a sudden flood comes doAvn 
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the Rutmoo, and there are grooA'es for “ kurries,” or horizontal baulks, in front of the falling 
gates. The fall of the bed of the torrent beloAA' the canal is rapid, and a retrogression of levels 
in the bed, AA’hich AA’ould have been dangerous to the canal, is checked by a series of five Aveirs, 
or bars of masonr}', each haAung a drop of 4 or 5 feet, AA’hich are placed at intervals of 200 feet 
or so from each other. In seA'eral cases, streams AA'hich cross the Eastern and Western Jumna 
Canals are taken through the channels in a somcAA'hat similar manner. 

In these cases there is not infrequently some danger of the canal being blocked up b}’ the 
detritus carried forAA’ard and deposited by these hill streams. The action of hill torrents in 
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IN LUTS AND ESCAPES. 


grolmg one pn, , m ol the.r beds and m raising other portions by pushing forward fan-like 
lenaces oi deposits, ts ,vc known,' and isvciy similar to the action of larger rivers in forming 
deltas at their junction with the sea. A tonent descends in a bed which, in the hills and near 
the foot of Iheni, may have a fall as great as 40 feet or 60 feet in the mile ; in this portion of 
its course it will be constantly eroding its bed by cutting back and increasing the dope until 
the action is stopped by rock ; the velocity will be great, and the eroded matter, whether 
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Oini.i-.r. an-o Siti-lv SLt-icr.s on itin Oxis-a Coast Canal. 

boulders, shingle, sand, or mud, will he carried fonvard in the stream Further from the hills 
the slopj of the stream becomes reduced, and it will spread out over he plain and deposit fan- 
shaped layers of shingle or sand, which, in the course of years block its Ptsstgejnd «rape 
it to takc\a course to the right or left of tlic one it has previously followed. A similai process 

. . . ' ^ 1 4 1,0 frtiinirv is raised oraclualh' b)’ a sy.stcm of incremental 

ffoes on n tb s new cmir.se, and the counli) is laiseo . ; j j 

" . ,rV, • „e.i,.Jm,if.flp the discliarcpe of the stream, that, on the occasion 

deposits, which ultimately so seriou.sl) impede the ti . h nicprl 

probably of an unusually heavy flood, it forces a passage through the giound has itself laised, 
1 And h fully dchcibcd in Chai-icr U. of Sir l-roby Cm.llcy’s ib-ok on the Ganges C.mal. 
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and. cutting a channel through its own deposits, it carries forward the shingle and sand to the 
lower ground below, which it then attacks in the same manner. If it so happens that a canal 
is carried through the zone in which a torrent is raising the surrounding land, the deposits 
may seriously affect an}'' work which may be constructed to pass the torrent across the canal. 
Such a case has occurred on the Ganges Canal, where the Puttri torrent has been carried over 
it in a super-passage. The crossing is about 6 i miles from the foot of the hills, where the slope 
of the stream is about 25 feet a mile ; since the super-passage was built the bed of the stream 
has been raised, by the action just described, some 6 or 8 feet, so that the top of the side walls, 
which were 10 and 12 feet above the floor of the channel, are now only 5 and 6 feet above the 
silted bed, and the floods sometimes overtop them. In the case of the Rampoor super-passage — 
which is another torrent crossing the Ganges Canal — this difficulty has not occurred, for the 
work is so near the hills that the zone of deposit is beyond the canal. The floor of the super- 
passage is quite clear of all shingle or silt. 

The Plate on page 232 shows the Budki super-passage which carries the joint floods 
of the Sugh and Budki torrents across the Sirhind Canal at a height of 24 feet above it. 
These torrents are estimated to carry the following discharges : — 


Name of Torrent. 

Orainage Area, in Square 
Miles 

Length of 
the Catch- 
ment 
Hasins 
above the 
Canal in 
Miles. 

Computed Flood Discharges. 

By Ohserva- 
tions on 
Floods in 
Cubic I'ect 
per Second. 

Deduced from Rainfall. 

In the 
Hilts. 

In the 
Plains 

Total. 

Discharge in 
Cubic Feet 
per Second 

Flow off 
Catchment m 
Inches per 
Hour. 

Sugh 

Budki 

18 

12 

21 

35 

39 

47 

17 

21,504 

12.493 

15,495 

13,111 

o’6i 

0-45 

Total 

30 

56 

86 

— 

.? 3,997 

28,606 

0*515 

1 


The super-passage was designed to carry 30,000 cubic feet per second only,' as it was 
considered that the discharge ascertained by observation on the surface slope and cross section 
of the flood, was in excess of the truth. The width of the super-passage between the parapets 
is 400 feet, and the depth, when carrying 30,000 cubic feet a second, is estimated to be 8'84 feet 
at the entrance, and 8'4 feet at the outfall. The channel leading to the super-passage consists 
of a central gullet with an inclination of i in 625, which is of sufficient width (540 feet) to carry 
ordinary floods, but the side banks of the channel are retired no feet on either side of this 
central gullet, so that, in great floods there is sufficient waterway to carry the maximum 
discharge within the limits of the levels fixed for the water surface. 

The soil below the foundation of this work consisted of a layer of hard firm clay, about 8 
feet thick, overlying sand, which covered a second stratum of blue clay. The concrete founda- 
tion, which is entirely boxed in with a curtain wall 8 feet deep below the canal bed, was 
designed to be 20 feet broad and 5 feet thick under the piers: this was sufficient to reduce 
the gross pressure on the base to less than two tons on the square foot, which was considered 
a suitable maximum in this case. In the neighbouring case of the Siswan super-passage, 

‘ Rcj)ort, dated March 6tli, 1879, on the Budki Super-passage, by Mr. (Sir Thomas) Higliam. 
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M'hich carries a torrent of 20,000 cubic feet a second over- the same canal, the nature of the 
foundation was less favourable, as it consisted of a lo-foot la5'er of thick, tenacious black cla}', 
overlying a fine blue sand of unknown depth, which was of the nature of a quicksand; being 
charged with water under a pressure of about 24 feet above the surface of the sand. In this 
case the super-passage — ^which is otherwise verj' similar in design to the Budki one — has inverts 
turned below the piers to distribute the pressure over the whole area under]3dng the -work. The 
maximum pressure at the under side of the floor is a little more than one ton per square foot. 

During the construction^ of the Siswan super-passage frequent accidents occurred, which 
were mainly due to the great head of water which had to be controlled ; the clay stratum was 
pierced in many places. Cracks appeared in the foundation before the work was completed, and 
numerous others appeared in the super-structure soon afterwards, especially in the down-stream 
parapet wall. In i8go and i8gi it w’as found necessary' to largely increase the waterway of the 
torrent over the canal, and the parapet walls were raised and thickened in a manner that increased 
the weight of them by 3J tons per foot run. In i8gg a big transverse crack appeared running 
right across the super-passage about 50 feet from the down-stream end, which was found to 
extend through the inverts. The down-stream end of the super-passage sank from 4 to 6 
inches, and the down-stream parapet wall was thrown out of plumb. This was partly due, no 
doubt, to the weight of the parapet wall, but mainly to the movements of the fine sand in the 
foundations: springs blowing silt appeared when the canal was dry'. In 1902 a line of sheet 
piles, tongued into each other, was driven right across the canal bed 75 feet from the down- 
stream face of the super-passage, with the object of preventing any underground movement of the 
sand, and eventually the floor of the work was extended to this point. The heavy parapet wall 
was also dismantled in 1904, and a light steel one with vertical frames w’as substituted. This is 
shown in the illustration opposite page 230.® In 1903 and 1904, during the closure of the canal, 
the cracks in the work were closed by “stock-ramming" with Portland cement, and super-inverts 
13 feet long were laid just under the down-stream face of the super-passage. Buttresses are to be 
built, later on, on these inverts, against the do^vn-stream ends of the piers. Over 200 barrels of 
cement were poured down the grouting pipes in one year. This has already done much good, 
and it is hoped that when the work is completed there Avill be no more movement in the foundation 
of this important super-passage. But it will probably be necessary to still further increase the 
length of the floor to prevent percolation underthe w'ork. Standpipes were erected in May, 1904, 
to test the head of water pressure on the floor : it was found to amount to 4-52 feet when the canal 
was drj'. This is sufficient to cause a flow of water below the super-passage, and it is believed that 
the flow might be strong enough to cariy' wdth it the light sand which underlies the clay foundation. 

Where it is necessary' to carry the discharge of a torrent, river, or drainage under a canal, the 
nature of the work depends on the relative levels of the canal and the surface of the water to 
be passed across it. When the surface level of the latter is below the bed of the canal, an 
aqueduct is required, and the problem to be dealt with is very similar to that of a super-passage the 
only difference being that in an aqueduct the canal Sou's over the stream or drainage, and in a super- 
passage, the latter flows over the canal. The Solani aqueduct,® which carries the Ganges Canal 
over the Solani river by fifteen arches of 50 feet span, was the largest in India until the Kali 
Nadi aqueduct was constructed on the Lower Ganges Canal. The Solani river drains an 
area of about 216 square miles, and has a flood discharge of about 35,000 cubic feet a second. 
The extreme width of the foundation of the aqueduct is 252 feet, and the waterway' of the 

* Note by Mr. H. J. Johnston, C.I.E., Superintending Engineer, dated July ayth, 1904. 

’ See paper by Sir Hanbury Brown in Proc. Inst, of CE., VoL clviii, 1904. 

> Which is fully described in Chapter IX. of the second volume of Sir Proby Cautley’s '“Report on the Ganges Canal.” 
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aqueduct itself, which carries the canal discharge of about 6,500 cubic feet a second, is 172 feet 
broad ; it is divided by a continuous wall along the centre, and piers fitted with grooves are 
built at each end, so that one half of the aqueduct can be closed for repairs. The parapet walls 
are 12 feet 9 inches high. 

The Nadrai or Kali Nadi aqueduct, Plate on pages 234 and 235, which is referred to on 
page 51, carries the Lower Ganges Canal, which at this point has a maximum discharge of 
4,100 cubic feet a second, over the Kali Nadi, which drains an area of 2,377 square miles, and 
has a maximum discharge of more than 130,000 cubic feet a second. The waterway provided 
has been calculated at 9*81 square feet per square mile of catchment, allowing for the sandy 
bed of the stream to be scoured out 10 feet deep by a maximum flood of 140,000 cubic feet per 
second, which would then pass through with a mean velocity of 6 feet per second. The arches 
would be entirely submerged by such a flood, but the afflux would not exceed 6 inches. A 
sunken floor, to be formed of concrete blocks 5 feet thick, was designed to be laid at a depth of 
10 feet below the river bed, but this was not laid, as it was considered, when the work was under 
construction, that the clay substratum, which was found below the sand would resist the 
scour. There is, however, a special protective floor in both the end spans. The aqueduct has 
fifteen spans^ of 60 feet each, divided by abutment piers into three sets of five spans each ; the 
whole work is founded on wells sunk 50 feet below the bed of the stream. The pressure on the 
bases of these wells does not exceed 2J tons on the square foot under the most unfavourable 
circumstances, and that on the bases of the abutment piers is only about two-thirds of that 
amount. The circular wells are 20 feet in diameter under the piers and left (canal) wings, 13 
feet diameter under the river wings, and 12 feet diameter under the abutments, abutment piers, and 
right (canal) land wings. The river wing walls run back well beyond the ends of the land wings, 
to protect the flanks of the work. The main arches are 4*15 feet thick for one-third of their 
width at the centre, and 4*58 feet at the sides: the load on the main arch is lightened by 
spandril arches of 4 feet span, with piers vy feet thick. There is one course of bricks laid flat 
in cement over the spandril arches, and the entire canal floor is covered with a layer of fine 
cement concrete, and the sides of the channel are plastered in cement in order to make them 
pei’fectly water-tight. The width of the channel across the aqueduct is only 130 feet, which 
causes a velocity of 4 feet a second at times of maximum supply : the bed and sides of the 
earthen channel, where it is contracted above and below the aqueduct, are strongly revetted 
with rubble to enable them to stand the velocity. There is a 12-foot roadway on one side of the 
aqueduct and a 6-foot bridle-path on the other. The parapets are carried on corbelling. In the 
embanked approaches, which extend across the valley in continuation of the aqueduct for a 
total length of miles, the bed of the canal was formed of a layer of puddle 2 feet thick 
covered by i foot depth of soil. The banks, on each side, are also protected against percolation 
by vertical puddled cores 4 feet thick, rising from the level of the bed of the stream up to 2 feet 
below the top of the embankment. The total cost of the work was about 45 lakhs of rupees. 
■ The Solani and Nadrai aqueducts ^ share between them the distinction of being the largest in 
the world ; the following statistics concerning them may be interesting : — 


River waterway 
Canal waterway 
Canal discharge 

Arches and spans 
Width between faces 


Solani, 

13,000 

1,600 

6,780 

15 of 50 

195 


Nadrai. 

21,600 square feet. 
1,040 „ „ 

4,100 cubic feet 
per second. 

15 of 60 feet 
1487 feet. 


Solani. 

Length i»i70 

Depth of foundations 
below river bed ... iQ 

Total height 56 

Cost ... ... ... 32,87,000 

Time taken in building 7 


Note by Colonel J. G. Forbes, R.E., Chief Engineer, N.-W. Provinces. 
Note’by Mr. Devenish, Executive Engineer. 


Nadrai. 
1,310 feet 


52 » 

88 „ 

44,57,000 rupees. 
4 years. 
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The Plate on page 238 shows an aqueduct' on the Sone Canal. 

The Thapangaing aqueduct on the Mandalay Canal, in Burma, is an interesting work with 
some novel features. The Thapangaing nullah is a perennial stream which crosses the canal 
in the 7th mile. It is a hill torrent vath a catchment area of about 172 square miles. The cold- 
weather discharge is insignificant, but it is subject to sudden and heavy floods in the monsoon 
season, which extends from May to November. It has often occurred in such cases that the 
engineers have, in the first instance, underestimated the maximum flood discharge. It occurred 
in this case. The original estimate for this aqueduct contemplated a maximum flood discharge 
of 5,347 cubic feet a second ; a later calculation placed the figure at 17,760 cubic feet. The 
Inspector-General of IiTigation required a work to carry 24,000 cubic feet ; and the work was com- 
menced and partially built, on that basis, as an ordinary aqueduct with arched vents and masonry 
parapet walls. There were twelve spans of 22 feet in the design. While it was under construc- 
tion the Thapangaing river rose, on November ist, 1899, 20 feet in five hours, and the discharge 
of it was estimated to be 56,273 cubic feet a second, or 327 cubic feet per second per square 
mile. This is a ver)^ large discharge for a tract of 172 square miles, but the calculations, on 
which it was based, were certainl}' made with care. It was not possible to gauge the actual 
flood: the discharge was calculated afterwards on cross sections, flood levels, and surface 
slopes. The rainfall which caused the flood was 7*37 inches in seven days at Sedaw, io’43 
inches at Mandalay, and I3'35 inches at Maymyo ; on one day (November ist) the fall was 370, 
5*6o, and 4*38 respective!}' at the three places. This is nothing very e.xtraordinary for India. 
The river has a narrow and tortuous channel only 20 to 30 feet wide tlwough a valley densely 
covered with tall grass, trees, bamboos and shrubs, which must greatly impede the flow of the 
water. The whole catchment overlies rock which outcrops in many places, and it has a steep 
slope. The hills are everywhere covered wdth jungle. It seems almost impossible that such a 
region, 172 square miles in area, can have given a maximum discharge of 327 cubic feet per 
second per square mile. The calculations were made by taking the cross section of the deep 
channel and the side portions separately. N. in Rutter’s formula was taken as 0*03 in the 
channel itself and 0'04 in the side portions. From the side portions a depth of 2 feet was 
deducted to allow for the obstruction caused by grass and trees. It would seem probable that 
the discharge in the side portions, which really determined the heavy discharge, was considerably 
exaggerated. However, it is not well to be too certain in such a case, and the example is 
quoted here as an interesting one for engineers who have to deal with flood discharges in 
hilly tracts. 

This calculated discharge of 56,273 cubic feet per second was so much in excess of that 
allowed in the project that the design had to be entirely altered. It was ultimately decided 
to adhere to the sanctioned plan as far as possible, but to substitute wooden shutters for the 
masonry parapet walls so that a discharge of 60,000 cubic feet per second would pass partly 
under and partly over the work. The work was recommenced in December, 1899, and 
completed by the close of igor at a cost of Rs. 3,84,471. 

The design of the work is indicated by the Plate on the next page, and it is only neces- 
sary to explain the wooden shutters. A length of 300 feet of each of the side walls of the 
aqueduct is formed of falling shutters. There are sixty pairs of shutters, spaced 46 feet apart 
for the canal waterway, each shutter being 4 feet iij inches long by 7 feet high. Each pair of 
shutters is connected across the canal at the upper end by a wire rope attached to the triangular 
brackets fixed on the top of the shutters, and is hinged at lower end. The hinges consist of 
cast-iron trunnions secured to the shutter by an iron strap, which is bolted along its whole 
length. The trunnions rest on saddles secured by straps to short rolled-iron beams built 
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ViTlically inio tlu*. masonry rvacily heltnv the cmls of the shutters. The siuittcrs arc also held 
erect and jircecnted from fallinj,' towards the canal hy tension rods. These are hin/^cd at their 
■ upper ends to tlic hrachets on the shutter, 'riie lower end of the up-stream tension rod 
enij[ai»'es hy a hook with the lel-"o goarins;. and the lower end of the down-stream tension rod 
is iuT\tt;ccl to the side wall of tlu* aqueduct. Lealraj^e helween and below the shutters is pre- 
vented hy a staunchinj' arrauf'ement (»f J-inch strips of rubber, which are jrressed, over the 
vertical joint on the canal side by stiips of wood fixed to the shutters hy small sprinp.s and 
screws, and on tile lower end of the shutters by hoop iron. hXperience lias shown that the 
lubher .'•trips act very well in the horizontal joints, hut that tarred oakum is best in the 
vet lira! ones. 
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'fhe let-s^o f,var is built into the masonry sill opposite the centre of each up-stream shutter, 
and consisl.s of a lever ami lri;jncr arranf'ement. 'Du: Icvvi' is actuated hy one of a series of 
lead halls jastvned on a wire rope, while the tri!;;ier secures the hiioked end of the upper tension 
I'od. '1 he wire rope oi the lcl-j',o j'ear winds on to the drum of a wineh fastened on the top of 
the winj' wall, and. passin*; over two jnilleys, traverses the whole lenjjth uji-sti eam of the shutters. 
It ends in a .Mi.spended ctnintcr-weij'ht. Lead halls aie fastened at intervals on the wire rope 
to aciu.'ile the Iel-t,'o '{ear, so that as the wire rope is wound up on the winch the lead halls 
come into jday <me alter the other. 

Tht'ie is telephonic communication between the acjucduct and the head-works, as well as 
down the can.'d. In the event (tf a risinij flood the canal head is closed as soon as a certain 
Ici'cl is reached, the needles are put into a reipilator below the aqueduct, and, when the flood 
has reached another fixeil le.vcl, the winch is manned and as many shutters us arc considered 

necexnarv arc lowered. It i.s onlv necessarv to lower the .shullerB occasionallv, as all m'ditian* 
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floods pass through the vents below the aqueduct. Up to the end of 1904, tie .s’ lullcis la 
only been used on two occasions, when they acted well. It is necessary to beep 3 cct 0 Mater 
in the canal at the time of release as a cushion for the falling shutters. 

When the surface of the water in a drainage or stream is approximately at the same le\el 
as that of the canal, or when it is above the canal surface, it is necessar)' to pass the drainage 
(if it must go below the canal) by a syphon aqueduct. The Plate on page 242 shows a. ivoik 
of this kind which carries the flood of the Kao Nullah under the Main Western Canal in the 
Sone system in Bengal. The nullah, which drains an area of 57 square miles, of wliich the 
greater part is in hilly ground, is subject to sudden floods, and the discharge was estimated to 
be equal to a floiv-off of 6 inches in twenty-four hours, or 161 cubic feet per second per square mile ; 
but experience has shown that the discharge is not as great. '1 his work, and most others of this 
class, is subject to the disadvantage that the syphon is liable to be filled up by detritus washed 
into it during a flood. The result of this may be disastrous. An accident of this kind occurred 
on the Kistna Canals in Madras,* where a syphon aqueduct, someivhat similar to the one 
just mentioned, became filled up by detritus and was entirely swept away: the water of the 
drainage breaking across the canal. In the case of the Kao syphon the accumulations in it 
have to be partially cleared out every year. 

The Plate on page 243 shows the case of a canal passing in syplion under a river. The 
Trebeni Canal in Bengal crosses the drainage of a large tract of countiy at the foot of the 
Himalayas, in the Chumparun district. In some cases the drainage is allowed to flow into the 
canal, in others the canal is carried by aqueducts over the drainage channel, and in si.x cases it 
dives in S3’phon under the drainage. The case shown in the Plate is where the canal, carrying 
a discharge of nearly 3,000 cubic feet a second, passes under the Burra Bubsa nullah, which 
has a flood discharge of about 5,000 cubic feet a second. 

In all the works of this class it is necessary to consider the upward pressure on the covering 
of the syphon vents due to the head upon them under the most unfavourable conditions : these 
conditions occur M'hen there is no water in the upper channel. It may be that the canal 
■will never be diy at the time when a flood occurs in the drainage, but it is usualh* better to 
provide for such a case. In the Kao syphon the cover stones of the vents are anchored down 
to the foundation by M’rought-iron bolts. 

In i8gg a large syphon in Egjqit which carried one canal under another was wrecked in 
consequence of the exce.ssivc upward pressure. The syphon consisted of four barrels, 10 feet 
M'ide by 5J feet high ; the piers M’cre 3;| feet thick, and the arches and covering made together 
about Gj feet of solid masonry over the top of the vents. At the time M'hcn the syphon failed 
there was only 3^ feet of u'ater in the upper canal, but the one passing under the syphon was 
full, and there M'as a head of over 20 feet of water tending to lift the crown of the sj'phon. 
The difference betu'cen the downward pressure of the masoniy, plus the water in the upper 
canal, and the upu’ard pressure of the water on the soffit of the arches, was about 300 lbs. on 
the square foot. This placed the mortar joints of the masonr}’ in tension to the extent of 
about 500 to 600 lbs. on the square foot. The joints were unequal to the strain, and the whole 
crown of the syphon, which was a solid piece of masonry about 385 feet by 65 feet by 6 h feet, 
M’as slightly lifted upwards and cracked in several pieces. The water, from the canal which 
M'as in syphon, flowed up into the one above. The mortar joints ought to have been able to 
stand the tension, and there is no doubt that manj' syphons do stand secure, which arc onlj’ 
stable in consequence of the tensile strength of the masonry. But it is rarely desirable to 
trust to that strength to any great extent. 

> Note by Inspcctor-Gcner.ll of Irripition, page 23, Sore Canal Selection. IJcngal, 1S90. 
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Iij the ease of the s3'phon which is to he constructed to carrv the new Lower Bari Doab 
Canal under the Ravi 

river in the Punjab,’ the 

section of the vents is 

to be as shown in tins ^ ^ ^ aoadwav At C7?» 

sketch. j 

The full supply level oiJisji 

in the canal above this 1 

.syphon is 6GS75, and n$r i ft noo ft viiTt t Arrutx n t I ' 

tlie sofiit of the arch of ~ U , -:... .: -r:^ 

the syphon is C^ro. J~.' - j , j - -- 

W^icn the river is at 1 , 

its lowest there will be , 1 

a head of 27 feet on T , 

’9 I I 

the sofiit. The ordinary , ^ 

rou|fh rule is to make | 

the thickness of the 1 j 

crown of a syphon /■. i 

of the head on the up- /' “ ! 

stream side. To do ' , 

this, in the case of the j 

Ravi syphon, would h.ivc a ’ 1 ^ 

necessitated very deep 

foundations and heavy ->■' J 
pumpiiiK. It has, con- 

sequently, been decided ' 

to construct the vents i' \ 

as shown on this and 'ij f, ^ ? 

the next page. 

It IS claimed for this i >../'/ Vv 
arrangement that all V. .. 

parts of the iron-work r • 

can be renewed except | M ‘ 

the .straps under the —.no - ■ -I'-v ^ \ i 

inverts. But it would , | j >' . . \ * 

appear to be quite as C l:i; . 1 

necessary to renew these v.' ' '/ | 

Sira, IS as to renew any ’i ' ' '• '••,'•.1 

other part of the iron- j \uV^ i 

work. It IS stated that ' o' V--;*.; ' 

even if the invert slrap.s 

become completely un- iijxr 

sciviccable, the mortar 

at the base of the piers Si ction m' tih; hahih i.'. or mr kavi svi-mos-, 

would only be subjected 

to a tension of 5 lbs. on the square incli, and that ordinary knukur lime mortar can be relied 

' Note by Mr. J, llcnUm, C.I.K., Chief KiiRiiiuer, I’liiijab. 
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upon to stand a higher strain. This is quite true : but the example which has just been quoted 
is a warning that syphons may be wrecked when the tension on the mortar joints is less than 
5 lbs. on the square inch. The Ravi syphon will leave eight vents, iii feet by 10 feet, and 
it will carry nearly 6,500 cubic feet per second under the river. The syphon will be 
nearly 1,400 feet in length between the trough walls. There is a drop in the water level of 
4 feet through the syphon, which seems more than ample. The Ravi, when in flood, will 
discharge about 200,000 cubic feet per second over it. The piers are made rather unusually 
thick to add to the weight which will, by means of the vertical ties, resist the upward pressure. 
The inverts in the backing of the arches assist in conveying the pressure to the ties and tend 
to prevent the work failing at the crown of the arches by transverse stress. 

Syphons made of steel tubes encased in concrete are in use in the Swat River Canal in the 
Punjab, and are proposed to be used in several cases on the new Upper Jhelum and Upper 
Chenab Canals. Those in use in the Swat River Canal' arc tubes of mild steel 1",. inch thick 
and 375 feet in diameter. The units arc made in 25-feet lengths with planed angle-iron 
flanges, which are bolted together in the syphon at site. The tube is made of sufficient length 
to place the foundations of the brickwork approach and e.\it chambers well in soil, and is 
given a slope from the sides towards the centre. In the centre of the syphon there is a small 
standpipe with a removable cover, so that the tube can be pumped out if ncccssarj'. The 
steel lubes are laid in a timbered trench filled with concrete, with a minimum thickness of 
18 inches. The maximum pressure on the tube is that due to about 40 feet head, but the 
tubes were all tested to a pressure of 60 lbs. on the square inch. Expansion joints were 
provided, but the value of these is doubtful. These .syphons, carrying about 100 cubic feet per 
second cost from Rs. go to Rs. 115 per foot run of tube. It is interesting to note that the 
discharges through these syphons was obtained with considerably less head than had been 
allowed. They were designed with a head of 4 feet, and the velocity was calculated by the 
.formula _ 

V = 8-025 V (j- ^ 

where It « the head ; d = the diameter of the tube ; I = length of the tube ; /„ = 0*505 ; and 
/ = 0-00511. But the velocity of Si feet per second which was required was actually obtained 
with a head of about 2I feet, and not 4 feel. A .series of experiments were made which showed 
that the friction co-eflicient f in the formula 


/«/ 



•I// 

d 


was -00332, and not 0-0051, as the formula, on which the syphons were designed, had assumed. 

It is claimed for this class of syphon that the steel lube will, in any case, last many years, 
and will be greatly preserved by the concrete casing ; and that, during those years, the concrete 
will have attained such a strength that, even if the steel tube is entirely inencctive, the concrete 
pipe will resi.st the pressure. In the particular case of the Swat River Canal .syphons the 
tensile stress on the concrete would ultimately be 22 lbs. per square inch. Good concrete 
.should stand that stress. The difficulty, of course, is to ensure that every part of the concrete 
tube, and especially the parts where there is junction between concrete and masonry, is really 
good concrete. One weak spot would ruin the syphon if the steel tube were gone. 

The Plate on page 248 shows a case in which a canal is carried in syphon under a 

' Note tliUed July 25lli, igo.), by Mr. J. 'F, I'arraiu, Superintending Engineer. 
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drainage. The Nira Canal sj’phon is peculiar: several of the kind have been constructed on the 
canal : the barrel of the syphon acts as an arch, and so utilises the weight of the abutments to 
resist the upward pressure of the canal. In these syphons there is rarely any water in the 
drainage crossing over the canal. 

As a matter of economy it is, of course, advantageous to restrict the waterway of a syphon 
as much as possible, and it is also often desirable to do the same thing in order that a high 
velocity may prevent silt from being deposited in the barrels. 

The capacity of the barrels of a .syphon aqueduct is usually designed so that the maximum 
discharge can be passed at a velocity varying from 5 feet to 8 feet a second, provided that the 
circumstances permit of a suflicicnl head being placed on the syphon to generate .such a 
velocitv. In syphons with a vertical drop, such as that in the Plate on page 242, which was 
designed for a velocity of rather over 8 feet a second, the flow of the water approaching the 
syphon is checked by the vertical drop, and it is necessary to allow ample head to generate the 
required velocity in the syphon. In most cases a head of at least 30 inches would be required 
to generate an 8-feet velocity, and it is often difficult to obtain this without going to consider- 
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able expense, cither in embanking the channel above the .syphon or in excavating it below it ; 
and in flat shallow drainages it may be impossible to do cither. In the latter case there is no 
alternative but to increase the waterway of the barrels to such a point that they will be c.apable 
of carrying the discharge with the velocity due to the head which can be obtained. In 
estimating what that head will he, it is necessary to consider the discharging capacity of the 
channel below the syphon (if there be any defined channel) at diflerent levels, and to compare 
these levels with tho.se tliat will obtain in the upper channel when it is carrying corresponding 
quantities, and to inquire whether the difference between the two is in all cases sullicient to 
generate a velocity in the sypl)on which will pass the discharges through the waterway. At 
first sight it would appear that the water on the up-stream side would always accumulate above 
the syphon until a suflicient head was obtained to pass the discharge (assuming, of course, that 
the barrels were proportioned to a reasonable velocity). Hut in very flat drainages, such as 
have frequently to be dealt with on smaller canals and distributaries, it is often not practicable, 
for one thing, to permit of much heading-up, either from fear of damage to crops or houses, or 
for other reasons, and it will generally be found that, even when such heading-up is feasible, 
the rise in level on the down-sli’cam side, due to the increased di.scharge, will so far counter- 
balance the rise on the up-stream side that it is not practicable to obtain a head .suflicient to 
generate a velocity which will greatly exceed that of the water above the syphon. In such a 
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case the syphon has to be designed witli far greater Avaterway than is necessar}' when dealing 
with a stream or drainage where there is a comparatively rapid slope and good outfall. In all 
cases of shallow drainages of slight surface slope, shallow and wide vents are preferable to 
narrow ones of the same waterway, in order that a wide entrance and exit over the lip of the 
syphon may be obtained for the water entering and leaving it. The sketch given on page 249 
shows typical sections of the syphons which are being constructed on the Chenab Canal in the 
Punjab, which are very suitable for cases of this kind. 

It must be remembered that in those cases where the drainage water is headed-up by a 
syphon, and there can be, of course, no overfall over the lip, the velocitv over the lip into the 
well is necessarih’no greater than the velocity of approach of the water in the drainage ; in such 
a case the Avidth of the lip must be determined by the maximum depth permissible, and the 
probable velocity of approach of the Avater; the AA’idth, in shalloAv drainages, AA'ill necessarily 
bear a larger proportion to the depth, and it is conA'enient that the vents should do the same. 
These considerations are not infrequently OA'erlooked, and syphons are constructed AA’ith deep 
narroAV vents and narroAV entrances, in Avhich the discharge is really determined by the discharge 
over the lip until the Avater on the up-stream side has headed-up to an extent Avhich seriously 
floods the countty or breaches the canal or distributaty concerned. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


NAVIGATION, LOCKS. 

Canals for Navigation only—Silling in. Tidal Canals— Canals for both Irrigation and Navigation— Velocity of Flow in Canals for 
Navigation — Combined System of Irrigation and Navigation not Fmancially Successful — Navigation in India Gencrallv — 
Navigable Kivers in Bengal — Relative Position of Lock and Weir — Cracking and Failure of Lock Walls — Apjohn’s 
Theory of Settlement of Foundations in the Deltaic Soil of the Ganges— Pressures on Lock Walls— More Recent Designs 
adopted in Bengal— Equality of Pressure on Foundations desirable during Construction— Width of base of Lock Walls— 
Lock Gates and their Fittings. 

There are three large canal S3'stems in fndia which have been constructed solely for the 
purpose of navigation ; these are the Circular and Eastern Canal and the Orissa Coast Canal 
(including the Tidal Canal) in Bengal,* and the Buckingham Canal in Madras. These systems 
are not used in any way for irrigation, and could not he so used, as the water in them is 
generally brackish. The canals are in Immediate contact with the tidal creeks and rivers con- 
nected with the Bay of Bengal ; indeed, the greater portion of the Circular and Eastern Canal, 
which connects Calcutta and Barrisaul in Eastern Bengal, consists of natural tidal channels 
which have been artificially improved, and which are maintained in a fairly efficient state in 
order to bear to Calcutta the products of the eastern and northern districts. The portion of 
the Orissa Coast Canal which is called the Tidal Canal was opened for traffic in i86g ; it con- 
nects the Hoogly River with the Ru.ssulpore river by two tidal ranges. The Orissa Coast 
Canal proper, which is a continuation of the Tidal Canal, was opened for traffic throughout in 
September, 1887 ; it consists of three ranges connecting the Russulpore River with the Matai 
river in Orissa. The united system is a line of navigable canal which opens inland water 
communication between Calcutta and Orissa. The Buckingham Canal in Madras, which has 
some features in common with the Orissa Coast Canal, is also a coast line. It was undertaken 
primarily as a protective work after the famine of 1877 — 7 ^* *** order to connect the Godavery 
and Kistna deltas with the southern districts of the province. Of these three navigable systems, 
the Calcutta and Eastern Canal, which was in partial operation at the end of the last century, 
paid 5 and 6 per cent, on its capital outlay for many years. During the last ten years, 
however, the capital has been largely increased by improvements, and the financial results have 
fallen off, the net revenue now being only between 2 and 3 per cent, on the capital. The other 
canals are not financially .successful. The statement on the ne.\t page gives some statistics 
concerning them. 

The Calcutta and Eastern Canal is in some ways a remarkable work ; it runs through the 
upper margin of the Sunderbun forests, where the land is generally below the very highest 
flood level, but has been reclaimed by embankments and is generally cultivated. A little nearer 
the Bay of Bengal the vast area of swampy land which forms the Sunderbuns is covered with 
dense maiden, forest. The canal runs generally ea.st and west, while the various channels, or 
“ " as they are locally called, which are connected with the Bay of Bengal, run generally 

north and south. These “gongs” are all tidal, up to, and in most cases a considerable distance 

' The Tid.il Canal appears separately in the Government statistical icturns, as it was constructed from borrowed funds, 
and the Orissa Coast Canal was not. But these two really form one and the same line of navigation. 
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beyond, the canal itself, so that the general ebb and flow of the tide is more or less at right 
angles to the line of the canal. The main channels, however, are linked together b}’ an 
intricate system of cross streams, which intersect the muddy swamps of the Sunderbuns in all 
directions, so that it is alwa)'s possible to find a way from one “ gong ’’ to another in a direction 


C.APiTAL Cost asd Reve.vl’e dekived from the Large Navigation’ Systems. 

^ ' ' ' ' 1 


Canal. 

Length. 

Capital out- . 
lay. direct 
and indirect, 
to end ol 
1901—1902 

1 

Jn the year 1901— 1902. 

Gross 

Revenue 

Working 

expenses. 

Net 

Ret enuc. 

Bciif'al : — 

Circular and Eastern 

Mites. 

_ 

Its 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Canal 

Orissa Coast Can.-d 
(including the Tidal 

737 

68,04,619 

3.85.385 

2.65.049 

1,20,336 

Canal) 

132 

70.94.534 

95.571 

85.548 

10,023 

Madras : — 





; 

Buckingham Canal... 

262 

89,80,440 

69,120 

98,039 

— 28,919 


which is more or less east and west. The canal has, in fact, utilised a connecting system of 
cross channels between the main “gongs” to a large extent, but in some cases artificial 
channels have been made. In many of these connecting channels a great difficulty has 
arisen owing to the tides meeting in them. The tide makes up the main “ gongs ” on either 
side of a connecting channel at the same time, and enters the east mouth and the west mouth 
of the canal channel simultaneously; the result is that the in-flowing tides meet at some point 
in the channel, and at that point there is no flow. The waters are heavily charged with sill, 
which is deposited very rapidly where the velocity of the flow is checked ; consequently the 
canal silts badly at these meeting-points, and heavy expenditure in silt clearance is involved. 
There are, however, some of these cross channels which maintain a good waterway, especially 
under these two conditions ; — 

1. When, near the centre of the channel, there is connection with a bhccl into which the 
tide flows and ebbs. The bhed, in this case, acts as a flushing reser\’oir, and maintains a 
flow of such a quantity of water past the centre of the channel as is sufficient to maintain a 
certain section. 

2. When, owing to circum.stances which it is most difficult to explain, the action of the tides 
in the large rivers is such that the channel in question becomes what the natives call clto'ivbada 
(four ebbs). This phenomenon is simply this In the twenty-four hours there are four instead 
of two ebbs, and four instead of two floods, or, to speak more correctly, the first portion of 
ever}’ tide (whether flood or ebb) flows in one direction and the second portion in the opposite 
direction. This action maintains a good channel, because the flow past the centre is constantly 
maintained. 

The first system fails when the bhccl silts up, or is reclaimed ; the second onl}’ fails, when, 
owing to change in the tides of the large rivers, the choivbalta tides cease. 

Out of the twentj’-two large canal s}'stems in Madras and the three Upper Provinces of 
India, which were primarily constructed for irrigation, eleven are also adapted, in certain 
portions of their channels, for navigation also. None of the canals in Bombay or Sind have 
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been constructed so as to be available for navigation, although small boats are sometimes used 
on parts of them. The mileage of irrigation canals which are navigable also is shown in the 
following statement. It has been maintained that it is desirable, if not necessary, to make the 



Province. 

Mileage of 
Irrigation Canals. 

Mileage which is 
Navigable. 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

^ladras 



719 

1.483 

4.483 

3.300 

495 («) 

537 ib) 

433 (c) 

990 id) 


(it) Tlic Oris<!a, Sonc, and Midnaix>rc Canals 
(2i) The Ganges, I.ou'cr Ganges, and Agra Canals 
(f) The Western Jnmna and Sirhind Canals. 

(li) The Godavery, Kistna, and Kurnool Canals. 



trunk lines of an irrigation system navigable, in order that an easy and cheap means of carriage 
may be available for exporting the surplus grains and other products which irrigation produces ; 
it havS been further argued that the expense of the additional work necessary is not large, while 
the convenience to the people and to the officers in charge of the canals is very great. It is by no 
means easy to estimate correctly the difference in cost between an irrigation canal of a given 
capacity, and one of the same capacity which is suitable for navigation ; the difference is 
by no means represented' by the cost of the locks which have to be added at the canal falls. 

There are several other causes which increase the cost. In the first place it may be 
necessary to restrict the velocity of the water below that which the soil will stand, for 
a velocity of more than 2 feet a second will perceptibly check the traffic, and this necessi- 
tates a larger channel and more frequent falls in the canal bed. In Madras, indeed, a 
velocity of i'5o to i'75 feet per second is considered to be the highest allowable under 
ordinary circumstances in a canal which is used for navigation. The reduction of the 
velocity may be very prejudicial to the canal, as it may cause heavy silt deposits. Then, 
as it is often necessary to impound the water in canal reaches at times of low discharge 
in the canal, it then becomes necessary to increase the height of the banks and of the 
masoniy works near the end of each reach ; and again, a navigable canal cannot be reduced in 
width in accordance with the discharge required for irrigation, so it is often necessary to make 
the canal in its lower reaches much wider than is required for the purposes of irrigation only : 
and further, as frequent locks are to be avoided, in consequence of the impediment they offer to 
traffic, the reaches are lengthened as much as possible in a navigable canal, with the result 
that the volume of earthwork both above and below the locks is greatly in e.\cess of that which 
would be necessary in a channel designed for irrigation only. The height of all bridges has to 
be increased, with the consequent expense of long approaches to them. A certain quantity of 
water is consumed in passing the boats through locks, which is consequently lost for irrigation 
if the canal finally tails into a navigable river ; this is a disadvantage which may be of some 
moment when the supply in the hot weather is scanty and very valuable for sugar-cane crops. 

It cannot be said that the combination of navigation with irrigation has been successful in 
India ; the traffic has always’proved to be far less than the projectors of the works anticipated, 
and the revenue derived from tolls, except in Bengal, is insufficient — or but rarely sufficient — 
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to cover the charges for establishment and maintenance alone, and gives no balance to cover 
interest on the capital cost of the works rendered necessar}' by navigation. When the system of 
making canals, primarily designed for irrigation, suitable for navigation also was first promul- 
gated, great results were anticipated. Thus, Sir Arthur Cotton, writing in 1854,* of the Ganges 
Canal which u^as then under construction, wrote, “ as a work of communication, too, there can 
be no question but that it will be of incalculable value. Such a magnificent canal . . . passing 
through a most populous and fertile country' . . . will, if I mistake not, be the most important 
work yet executed or commenced in India,” and he made a calculation tending to show that the 
nawgation of this canal would lead to an economy in carriage of a very large sum annually. 
The amount of goods, however, carried on the Ganges Canal is very' small, and tolls received 
are insufficient to cover the expenditure incurred on account of navigation. The canals 
in which naA'igation has been most successfully combined with irrigation are the Godaveiy' 
system in Madras and the Orissa and Midnapore systems in Bengal. On these, as well as on 
the Sone Canals in Bengal, regular steamers are plying for traffic. One of the chief reasons, no 
doubt why water-carriage has not been generally successful in India is because canals primarily 
designed for irrigation do not connect centres of trade, but run on lines suitable for irrigating 
the land ; another reason of the small receipts is probably to be found in the fact that in a 
highly cultivated district large numbers of draught cattle are required for ploughing, which, at odd 
times, are available for carting the surplus crops to market at a nominal cost to the owners. 

As a matter of fact, little attention is given to any works in India for improving internal 
navigation. In this respect, indeed, India only' follows the lead of England, where, 
unfortunately, the extensive system of navigable canals has sunk into a very inefficient 
condition, and nothing is done to improve them. In other countries this is not the case. 
On the continent of Europe, in Egypt, in the United Slates and in Canada, the Governments 
make themselves responsible, to a large extent, for the maintenance and extension of 
navigable waterways. In France, most noticeably, the State is constantly e.\tending the 
navigable waterways, both on the rivers and by navigable canals. The State bears, almo.st 
entirely, the cost both of original construction and of maintenance. The water channels 
in France are, with few exceptions, entirely free of tolls. The results are striking. The 
water-borne traffic in France increases more rapidly than that on the railways. Germany has 
made great improvements in her internal waterway's at the cost of the State, and charges very 
small tolls. Egypt used to charge tolls, not only on the canals, but on the Nile itself ; but now 
these channels are all free of toll. In the United States and Canada all the open waterways 
and some of the canals are controlled by' the State. The United States Government charges 
no tolls, although very large sums are expended on improvements. For instance, the 
American Government has spent about £400,000 recently on the Alleghany and Monongahela 
rivers. The latter has been canalised by locks for 130 miles above Pitt.sburgh, and enormous 
quantities of coal are carried down it, free of tolls, to the iron-works there. In the United States, 
in Germany, and in France, it is estimated that the ton-mileage of goods carried in steamers 
and boats is about one-third of the ton-mileage on the railways. The ^’iew which appears to 
find acceptance both in Europe and America is that the railways do not, ultimately, suffer from 
the competition of the canals and waterways. Indeed, in America, the view is expressed that, 

“ paradoxical® as it seems, waterways are not only' the most powerful possible regulators 
of railway rates, but are also the most powerful possible promoters of the prosperity of railways 
with which they compete.” 

1 « Public Works in India,” by Lieut.- Colonel Cotton, Madras, 1854, p.tj'e 114. 

- “ The Effect of Navigable Inland Waterways on Railway Transportation," by Jlr. S, A. Thomson. 
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1 he importance of the water-borne trade of Northern India is clearly demonstrated by the 
last “ Report of Trade Carried by Rail and River in Bengal/' where it is said that “ of the 
total trade of Calcutta with Bengal and other provinces, more than one-half, estimated by value, 
is carried by river, and the river-borne trade of Bengal with other provinces (including the 
trade with Calcutta) exceeds one-third of the whole inland trade.” 



The water-borne traflic of Northern Bengal, and that coming down the Ganges from 
Upper India, finds its way, during the rainy season, when the rivers are high, down the Ganges, 
the Bhagirali (or one of the other Nadia rivers) and the Hoogly, to Calcutta. When the 
Bhagirati becomes choked by sand banks in the dry season, the traffic has to pass down 
the Ganges, past Goalundo, to Barlsal and then through the Sunderbuns to Calcutta. This 
route is 300 or .joo miles longer than that by the Bhagirati and more dangerous to the boats. 
The water-borne traffic from Midnapore and Orissa is carried by the Orissa, the Orissa Coast, 
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and the Midnapore Canals ; but it has been greatly affected by the competition of the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway, which has put on extremely low rates specially to tap the canal traffic. 

The artificial canals of Bengal are, however, of little importance compared with the 
magnificent rivers, which bear a vast volume of goods, both in the old-world native craft and 
in the steamers and flats of the various steamer companies. Steamers proceed from Calcutta 
to Cachar and Sylhet by the Sunderbun channels, the Megna, and the Soorma ; to Assam 
by the Brahmaputra ; to North-West Bengal and Behar, in the rainy season, by the Hoogly, 
the Bhagirati and the Ganges; to the Upper Provinces by the Ganges and the Gogra. In all 
these routes the navigation is impeded, in the dry season, by sand banks. In many of the 
rivers in Bengal it would be possible, by dredging and by training works of various kinds, to 
improve the navigation. So far little has been done. 1 he question of internal water traffic 
stands now, in India, much as it stood in Europe at the middle of the last century. The mind 
of the Government has been absorbed in the extensions of the railways, and little or nothing 
has been done for the waterways. In Europe the policy of free waterways has. rightly or 
wrongl)’, been largcl}' adopted, whereas India now imposes tolls — heavy tolls in many cases 
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— not only on all artificial canals but even on the few natural waterways (such as the Nadia 
rivers and the Sunderbun channels) which are, to some extent, maintained by the State for 
purposes of navigation. 

There are signs that there is a change of attitude in India on this subject. The opinion 
gains ground that, if the State may justifiably spend public funds on the maintenance of free 
roads; if it may construct and maintain, largely from public funds, such un remunerative 
railways as the Assam-Bengal line; it m.ay also be right to follow the lead of other nations and 
spend public funds on the maintenance and improvement of the many natural waterways 
which intersect parts of the countiy. It is proposed to provide large dredgers to clear sand 
banks from the Bhagirati and other channels ; it is proposed to open up the " Bhil route,” near 
Madariporc, so as to make it navigable for large steamers all the year round and thus largely 
decrease the distance which all steamers have to travel through the Sunderbuns : it is proposed 
to canalise Tolleys Nullah, near Calcutta, and to improve several other routes. Such 
improvements will increase the facilities for steamer and boat traffic very greatly. The opinion 
that it is the duty of the State to spend public money on the construction and maintenance of 
waterways for the benefit of the community is, obviously, one which is open to dispute. But, 
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whether this view is correct or not, it is one which has found acceptance in many countries, 
and those countries which do adopt it offer to their merchants a very material advantage in 
their competition with the merchants of other countries which do not adopt it. 

■ The sketch on page 221 shows one system of placing the lock and fall of a navigable canal 
at -a point where a drop occurs in the canal bed. In that case the channel carrying the supply is 
diverted to the fall or weir, and the lock is placed on the centre line of the main canal ; this is 
the system usually followed in Southern India and Bengal. On the Ganges Canal exactly the 
opposite procedure was adopted, as shown in the sketch on page 256, the lock being placed 
on the side channel and the main canal being carried straight through on its true alignment 
over the fall. This system is preferable in those cases where the discharge is veiy large, but a 
lock channel of so great a length is open to serious objection where there Is much silt in the 
water, for in that case it rapidly fills up with deposit. On the Sirhind Canal the locks and 
falls (see Plate on page 222) are built together, .as is commonly done in France : this system 
keeps the lock channel clear of silt, but it is objectionable, especially where there are large 
unwieldy boats to deal with, on .account of the difficult}- in getting the vessels into the lock; the 
stream to the, weir produces a current across the mouth of the lock, and boats cannot easily be 
kept in their proper course, but are 

liable either to be drawn into the s »«.» -.»«*. .wt-.-.. . t..,. . 

weir channel or to run with some • T . " ! J| IJ. 

shock against the lock walls. Tj ' : 

The Plates on pages 258 .and 260 j-j ,, | 'jlji ji jj Hjjmr I 

give the plans of locks which have | ;| 

been constructed on the alluvial soil ;l } r] r In i ’’ I ' T j ' li il ' JlK 
of Lower Bengal. It is not an jiiiliiillluilli*! II utilBHl ft jil.f Ul tllilliiltllillilll ItltlN 

uncommon occurrence that locks n.Aomis o,. si-ttm-mi ok kouniutions 

crack longitudinally down the centre 

of the chamber. In Lower Bengal this defect has frequently occurred; indeed, all the locks 
on the Hidgellce Tidal Canal cracked in this way. The soil in the delta of the Ganges 
river is of a vei-}' tre.acherous nature; the upper crust for a depth perhaps of 8 to 12 feet 
is sometimes light-coloured and loamy, but the lower soil is a bluish-black cKay, which, 
when thoroughly dry, cakes hard, and cracks a good deal by contraction, but when wet 
is slimy and liable to sudden slips. This soil will sometimes stand in canal banks for 
years at a to 1 slope, and will then subside in places to a much smaller slope, upheaving 
the bed of the canal below it. A movement of this nature occurred in the Calcutta Docks 
in 1890, and is described in a report^ which tends to show that the angle of repose of 
this soil may be as small as 7^ to i, although it will stand under certain circumstances at 

to I, and even at a steeper slope. In the black soil, trunks of trees and layers of peaty 
matter are found, which probably account in some degree for the treacherous nature of the 
subsoil. Experiments were made by Mr. Leonard, in 1873, to determine the amount of settle- 
ment which would be produced by imposing various loads on this soil at different depths from 
the surface; and Mr. Apjohn (in a note written in 1881, from which the following facts are 
largely taken) deduced the above diagrams from these experiments. Fig. I. shows the results 
in the upper loamy soil, and Fig. II. those in the bluish-black clay. 

The experiments on which these diagrams are based were made near Calcutta, on piers 
built at the different depths stated, which had a bearing surface of 10-24 square feet each. 


I --Tiil 
it Mi 


DiAORAMS OV Si-TTM-MI .NT OK I'OUNDATIONS 


* Report by Mr. J. H. Apjohn, Engineer to the Calcutta Port Commissioners, on the recent movements of the walls of 
dock No. I, dated Occcmbcr 1st, 1890. 

I.W.I. L L 
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They were loaded so as to induce a pressure varying from i‘5 to 87 tons per square foot. Each 
pillar was loaded with three different weights, increasing by a ton per square foot, and' the 
weights were left on until no further sinkage could be observed. The experiments were perhaps 
not sufficiently numerous to justify the formation of any general law upon the recorded facts, 
but, working on these experiments, Mr. Apjohn drew the conclusions that the curves repre- 
senting the settlements were hyperbolas, the amount of settlement increasing in a geometrical 
ratio as the pressure itself increased arithmetically ; that the ratio of each geometrical series 
pertaining to the respective depths decreased with the depth, and that the rate of decrease 
appeared to conform to a law, viz., that as the depth of foundations subjected to pressure 
increases in arithmetical progression, the ratio of the geometrical series, representing the rate 
of sinkage, decreases in a geometrical series of which the ratio is less than unity. However 
this may be, it is evident that great care is necessary in founding any masonry structure on 
such soil as that referred to in Fig. IT, in which a pressure of one ton on the square foot causes a 
settlement of i inch, and a pressure of four tons causes a settlement of 10 inches. For, unless 
the pressure on the foundations is fairly equal all over the area of them, there must be unequal 
settlement, and consequently cracks in the masonry. The results of unequal pressures are 
clearly shown by an investigation which Mr. Apjohn made of the strains imposed on a lock 
wall founded on this soil. The particular case taken was that of the Gaowkhally Lock, m 
Beneal, which cracked in the manner shown in the Plate on page 258, although specia 
care, was taken in its construction. A wedge of sand, weighing 90 lbs. to the cubic foot, was 
introduced behind the walls, and the earth backing, which was not ^ 

of the wall, was thoroughly consolidated by ramming. The earth itself weighed about 1 ^ 

the cubic foot, so the sand had the effect of reducing the vertical pressure on the back footings 
of tL foundalion ; but the thorough consolidation of the earth backing had the effect of 
reducin«r the pressure exerted by it against the back of the wall, which appears to have been a 
Janll; ras U: crack L floor was due to the wall falling ba W .a 

.ha. .ho cr"ack „,igh. have been 

greater. Indeed, it is probable that a .■ p confined to that due to the sand filling 

was admitted to it, the earth pressuie was \ y . ,p. p HI,) show 

alone, and that the earth backing exerte no lus • vertical component ol the thiaist 

the three principal parts 0 the lock wal L .vall x foot in lengUi, that is to say P 

of the earthwork, and of the weight of ^ p 1 i h hes vertically over the founda- 

is the iveight of the wall and the „o earth thrust, P. when the thrust 

tions. Po shows the point of apphcati P,^ ^ H la 

is due to an angle of repose of i to i, Pa ^ of repose is taken as 2 to i, H T,when 

is the horizontal thrust of the earthwork when the angle rep 

the same angle is taken as 5 to i- of gravity of the wall and 

The line drawn vertically through Po p • „£ pressure on 

. wedge A ED combined, and it ^if the horizontal thrust is taken to 

the base if (he homonlal (hrusl ts not m op • ^ component 

be in operation, and is that due to an ang the point where the resultant Ra 

of the total pressures acting on tbe base ‘ p, is, of course, equal 

of the earth pressure and weight of the ^^a of the 

in amount to P„, but is PoD and PoC represent the intensity of 

horizontal thrust of the earthwork, ^be p ^ at its point 

pressure at the points D and C due to P. Thus, taking 

of application : P. C and P. D being the corresponding p 
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the case of the section through the chamber wall, the total pressure on the base of the 
wall IS 29 tons, or an average of ra tons nearly per square foot, on the 26-foot base : if the 
earth backing exerts no horizontal thrust, then the centre of pressure is on the line Po and 
the pressure ( 1 0 D) at D is rg tons per square foot and the pressure (Po C) at C is 0-3 ton per 
square foot. It will be seen from the second diagram on page 257 that a pressure of rg tons 
would cause a settlement of about inches, but a pressure of 0-3 ton would cause a settlement 
of about one-third of an inch only. If the horizontal thrust of the earthwork (calculated on a 
2 to I slope) is brought into account, the pressure at D (P2 D) becomes i‘5 tons per square foot, 
and that at C becomes 0*7 ton ; the settlements due to these pressures are about i inch and 
i inch respective!}', which would be sufficient to crack the floor, though hardly to the extent 
shown ; and it is very probable, as has been already stated, that at the time the floor did crack, 
the earth did not exert any horizontal pressure. Had the earthwork not been so carefully 
rammed, but left to exert the full pressure due to its natural angle of repose, the extent of the 
cracks would have been less ; they would have been entirely prevented if the earth thrust had 
been sufficient to cause the resultant to pass through the centre of figure of the base of the 
wall. It will be seen that this would have been the case in Pig. II. if the angle of repose had 
been 5 to 1 and the earth backing had exerted the full pressure due to that slope : but that 
even with that angle of repose the resultant of Pig. III. still passes at the back of the centre of 
the base. 


The cause, then, of the cracks which have often occurred in lock floors is, primarily, that 
the design of the walls has been such that the centre of pressure of the weight of the wall and 
superincumbent earth (E 13 D) fell so far behind the centre of figure of the base that the unequal 
pressures, brought upon the surface of the base, caused unequal settlements sufficient to crack the 
floor. And a secondary cause was the insufficient support afforded to thewall by the earth pressure. 
It is noticeable that in most cases these cracks hai-e appeared before water was admitted to 
the lock, and often before the walls were raised to their full height: the water pressure would, of 
course, tend to increase the backward motion of the wall and to increase the evil. The section 
of the main walls of the older locks varied a good deal in different parts — the tail-bay, fore-bay, 
counter- forts, and chamber — so that any tendency to crack was increased by the unequal 
pressures resulting from these changes, and long wing walls were built which were liable to 


unequal settlement. 

In the more recent locks (Plates on pages 258 and 260), which have been built in the soft soil 
of Lower Bengal, wing walls have been omitted and the earth slopes have been retained by 
latcritc revetments (wliich can settle without affecting the lock), and the .section of the lock 
walls has been kept more uniform. Pig. IV., page 258, is a section of the lock wall adopted 
on the Coast Canal : the centre of gravity of the wall alone lies immediately above the centie of 
figure of the base, and the centre of gravity of the wall together with the superincumbent eaith 
(A E D) lies 2*6 feet behind the centre of the base ; so that, if the earth backing exerted no horizontal 
thrust at all, the pressure at D (PoD) would be rg tons and at C (P„C) o-6 ton. But the 
backing was tipped in behind the wall and not rammed, so that it must certainly have e.xerted 
some pressure on the wall. The horizontal thrusts due to the angles of rejmse oi i to i, 2 to i, 
&c., are shown as H Ti, H T,, and the lines of action of the resultants are shown as 
R, R R. &c It will be noticed that when the angle of repose is 2 to i, the resultant Ra 
pises almost through the centre of the base; so that, if that angle was the true one, the 
pressure on the base would be uniform throughout. It is probable tdiat the true angle is less 
than 2 to 1, and that the rc.sultants have been thrown further in toward the centre of the locks, 
for these locks have not cracked. If the line of action of the resultants cuts the base on 
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motion of the wall, and the water 'win [““fT? 

an angle of repose of 3 .0 . the resLnt cuts the base oX , a Sm Tc ‘ T, "? 

constructing worlrs on this soft soil it is most de,sirahlet’a 0 d^etuTlt rd!^ gt^^^ 


Salt 




"Ek-Dum” Valve on Orissa i Lock Gates. 


progress of the work, so that the settlement of the foundalmns, winch must occur, may proceed 
regrXrly. One of these Coast Canal locks sank in .nches bod.^ dnrmgits construcfon If 
different horizontal sections of the wall in Fig. IV. are taken and the earth backmg .s kept up 
to the level of the top of the section, it mil be found that, with an angle of repose of 2 to I, 
the pressures on thd base are nearly equalised, so that as the budding progressed the lock sank 
equal!}! all over its foundation. 
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Unequal pressures are, of course, greatly reduced by increased width of base In the 
Gaowkhally lock the base was 075 of the height: in the Onssa Coast Canal locks the base 


LIFTING GEAR or GATE VALVE 

SECTIOMfiL ELKVATIOH Off C.D 




was nearly O’go of the height, and in the Chitpore lock the base was I’l of the height. In 
the latter case (see Plate opposite page 258, and Fig. V. on page 258) the back of the wall was 
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lightened by voids, so that, with earth pressure calculated at an angle of repose of 2 to i, 
the resultant of that pressure and the weight of the wall passed through the centre of figure 
of the effective base. 

In all works built on soil liable to settlement in the manner indicated by the diagrams on 
page 257, and of which the angle of repose is so uncertain, the resultants of the earth 
pressure and weight of wall (taking any probable angles of repose — say, from i to i to 5 to i) 
should fall within a distance of the centre of figure of the base not greater than about 
one-tenth part of the width of the base. 

The Plate on page 265 shows a double lock, and the Plates on pages 262 and 263 show 
the timber lock gates, ndth balance beams, which have been erected on the Orissa and 
Midnapore Canals in Bengal, with the various forms of gate-valves which have been employed. 
The semi-cylindrical valve on the Midnapore canal gives great satisfaction, and so does the 
parallel bar valve, which was introduced by Mr. Fouracres on the Sone Canals. This valve 
is removed from its seating by the action of the parallel bars, as soon as the spear by which 
it is connected to the lifting gear has been raised slightly, so that there is no friction to be 
overcome. It is lifted by a rack and lever by one man in about thirty seconds, and is closed 
by simply turning the paul out of the rack, when it falls by its own weight. The various 
arrangements shown in these Plates are all more expensive than an ordinary draw-valve 
lifted by rack and gearing, and it is questionable whether they offer corresponding 
advantages. 


Lock gates in the older works were actuated by balance beams, but these are now rarely 
used. In Bengal all new lock gates are actuated by the arrangement shown in the Plate on 
page 266, which was also introduced by Mr. Fouracres. The example in the illustration was 
designed for the Chitpore lock, which is 40 feet in the clear, but in smaller locks the rack is 
hinged to the top of the gate and the gearing for actuating it rests on the lock wall. In that 
case the pinion working in the rack is mounted in a small triangular bo.x, which is pivoted in 
the masonry, so that it can adjust itself to the angle assumed by the rack. The pinion is 
keyed to a shaft which is turned by a handle similar to that in the Plate. 

The Plate on page 267 shows the valve which has been successfully erected on the Chitpore 
lock. The important point in connection with it is the ease and speed with which it can be 
opened ; it has the objection that it cannot be readily closed, in case of any accident, until 
the difference in level between the water within and without the lock is .small. This kind of 
valve has been fitted to the locks on the Orissa Coast Canal. The valve or culvert filling gear 
which IS used on the Midnapore Canal and in Orissa is fitted with a water balance bucket in 
a well over the filling culvert. The arrangement is cumbersome and e.xpensive, but it is 
easily manipulated. The iron gates of the Chitpore lock, which are illustrated in the Plate 
on page 269 were designed with a water-tight compartment below the water line, with the 
object of parMIy floating the gate, so as to relieve the strain on the anchor ironL These 

gates are rather too light in structure, and great difficulty was experienced in making the 
compartments water-tight. uic 
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CHAPTER XV. 

DUTY OF WATER. 

Definition of the “Duty” of Water— Duties expressed in difierent Forms— Base of Duties— Duties in Khareef and Rabi Sc.isons 

Duty “at the Head” and Duty “ Utilised” — Duties in Canals and Distributaries — ^X^ariations in Duties due to Soil, &c.— 

Great Variation in Dulles— Low Duties display Waste— Duties during Periods of Pressure— Duties for Rice Irrigation in 
Bengal and Madras— Duties for Rabi Irrigation— Experiments on Duties— Duty of Water in Egypt— Gauging Canals to 
ascertain Duties — Duties largely affected by Care in Distribution — Irrigation by Rotation or “Tatils” — Trouble and 
Perset'erance required to establish “Tatils” — An Example of “Tatil" Tables. 

The “ duty ’’ of water, in the language of the Indian irrigation official, may be defined as 
the area of crop which can be matured by a given quantity of water. Duties vary very greatly , 
and must necessarily do so. At first sight the great variations which are found in the records 
of duties, and the difficulties which are known to exist in recording all the essential facts 
accurately, leads to the opinion that duties are unreliable and misleading; it must be 
admitted that great care is necessary in dealing with them, and that serious errors have 
arisen from their misuse. But, since no irrigation project can be intelligently designed 
without calculation of the quantity of water needed for the irrigation of the crops, a study of 
duties is of great importance ; and, if the fact is borne in mind that what it is most desirable 
to know is the duty of water under unfavourable circumstances when crops most need 
irrigation, and not the dut}' under favourable conditions, when, possibly, no water at all 
may be essential, it is more easy to seek for sound data for the necessary calculations. 

The duty of water varies primarily with the crop. Rice needs more water than indigo, 
indigo more than wheat. It varies even more largely with the soil : sandy land — especially 
if the crop is rice — will take two and three times the water that clay soil xvill need. It varies, 
too, with the season : if the rainfall is scanty, the more need for water. It varies also with 
the condition of the channels: flat shallow channels will often give smaller duties than 
steeper and deeper ones. It varies with the distance the water has to be carried in the 
channels, owing to the loss on the road. And it varies in no small degree with the skill with 
which the distribution of the water is managed, not only by the cultivators, but by the 
canal officers. 

In India it is usual to take i cubic foot per second as the unit of quantity, and the whole 
period during which a crop requires water to bring it to maturity as the time during which 
the flow of I cubic foot per second continues. Thus, when it is said that the dut}' of water 
in the khareef (monsoon) season of a certain canal is eighty acres at the head, the statement 
implies that the total volume of water which passed into the head of the canal during the 
entire khareef season had been ascertained, and the average discharge per second had been 
calculated, and that eighty acres of crop had been matured by each cubic foot of water per 
second which had, on the average, passed into the head of the canal. The duty, especially 
in the case of works where the water is stored in tanks or reservoirs, is sometimes expressed 
in terms of the volume of water used per acre ; thus, if the duty of the water of a tank is said 
to have been 200,000 cubic feet per acre, it means that on the average each volume of 200,000 
cubic feet drawn from the tank was sufficient to mature one acre. Each way of expressing 
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the duly is easily convertible into the other nro,MVi«^ t-u 

first case is known. The duty of water in'rhffp- + period of flow m the 

or base as it is now 'called, of the duly, is rarely sta^d-^ diTba of flow, 

official returns and then the total volume ofwate™? ’ • 

following simple formula are useful ascertained. The 

^ second flowdnir rnnf!n° number of acres of crop matured by i cubic foot per 
stconri now ing continuously for a defined time. 

^^^nnre/ a numbcr of days during which the supply of i cubic foot 
Iier second runs in order to mature the crop defined by the duty.^ 


Then — 
K 


\ X 8 f),.joo _ 1'he volume of water in cubic feet used in maturing one acre of crop 


(I.) 


S X 23 8 1 ot.il aggregate depth, in inches, which the volume used would reach if distributed 

equally over the urea irrigated (II.) 


I'urlher 


Thcn- 


If .r _ the di.scharge in cubic feet per second necessary to irrigate a given area of crops 
(.A) with a given duly (D) and base (B) ; 


A _ AS 
‘ 1) ~ P. X Jj-S - 


.. (III.) 


In America the duty of water is often cxpre.ssed in "acre-feet.” One " acre-foot ” is the 
volume of water which is sufficient to cover an acre to a depth of i foot (43,560 cubic feet). 
This is taken as the unit of volume, and a reservoir is said to contain so many “ acre-feet ’’ 
and not so many millions of cubic feel or cubic yards. The duty of a particular reservoir 
is said to be so many "acre-feet" to the acre. In the United Provinces and in the Punjab 
the statistical tables now give a figure which is indicated by the Greek letter A ; this is simply 
the aggregate depth of water on the field irrigated which would have been attained had all 
the water passing down the canal reached the field. 

The duty of water may be gauged at all parts of an irrigation system, but it is usually stated, 
with reference to an entire system, on the discharge gauged in the canal below the head-sluice, 
and it is staled in two ways : first, on the basis of the discharge actually gauged as entering the 
canal, which is termed the discharge al the head of the system ; and, secondly, on what is termed 
the discharge " utilised.” The first way of stating the duty is useful, since it shows the quantity 
of water which it is necessar)' to draw from the source of supply— river, tank, or reseivoir— in 
order to effect a certain result | but, inasmuch as the quantity of water on which the duty is 
based includes water wasted, run out at escapes, u.sed in navigation, or lost in various ways, it 
is not a true gauge of the water used in the fields in which the crop is grown. The discharge 
" utilised ’’ is obtained by deducting from the discharge “ at the head ' the quantities of water 
which are gauged as run out at escapes or used for other purposes : so the duty, based on the 
discharge " utilised,” docs become a true gauge of the quantity of water which it is necessaiy to 
draw simply for Ihc purpose of irrigating and maturing a slated area of crop, It is not, however, 
an accurate measure of the quantity of water actually placed on the fields, because the deduc- 
tions made from the discharge “ al Ihc head" include only known and measured losses, and they 
do not include the losses from percolation, absorption, and evaporation, which cannot be 
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accurately gauged. These losses are sometimes very great, especially where small areas are 
irrigated at a distance from the head of the canal, and they materially affect the duty which can 
be obtained from that portion of the supply taken in at the head which is “ utilised.” This 
explanation will enable the reader to grasp the true meaning of the statistics of duties which 
follow'. 

The tw'o chief crops in northern and western India are the khareef and the rabi crops. 
The hhareef crop is grown in the monsoon months (June to October), when there is the 
annual heavy rain. The rabi crop is growm during the cold season (generally November to 
March). The following table shows the duty of water entering the canal systems in the 
khareef season for three years on some of the older canals in different provinces : — 

Duty in Khareef Season. 


I 

I 

I Province and Canal. 


. Bengal ; — 

I f Patna Canal 

Sone Canals 1 Arrah Canal 

I ( Buxar Canal 

I United Provinces : — 

' Upper Ganges Canal... 

I Lovs'er Ganges Canal . . . 

, Eastern Jumna Canal 

I Punjab : — 

Western Jumna Canal 
I Bari Doab Canal 

' Sirhind Canal ... 

Chenab Canal ... 

I 

' Bombay ; — 

' Nira Canal 

i Ojhar Canals 



Number of Acres of Crop Matured by i Cubic Foot per Second. 


At the Head of the Canal. 


Utiliwd." 

• 


1899—1900. 

1900— ot. 

1901—02. 

1S99— 190a 

1900 01. 

T90I 02. 


65 

es 

57 

78 

80 

71 

78 

82 

76 

97 

100 

S2 

72 

1 

89 

77 

87 

■”3 

91 . 

i g8 

54 

54 

t 05 

75 

73 

' 60 

52 

49 

95 

68 

67 

108 

( 

95 

”3 

112 

98 

120 

. 78 

85 

60 

79 

91 

64 

73 

92 

78 

74 

99 

86 : 

85 

f 

51 

■ 87 

lOI 

55 

66 

87 

78 

69 

91 

83 

76 

139 

1 12 

84 

153 

IIS 



43 

122 

62 

66 

i 

159 ! 

i 


This table does not include Madras. In that Presidency the crops are divided into “ first ’’ 
crop and “second crop, but the areas reported as irrigated under “first" crop represent 
the areas of land irrigated for the first time in the "fasli," w’hich commences on Jul)’ ist 
and do not relate to the area irrigated during any particular period. The “ first " crop also 
overlaps the “ second ” one, and the data on w'hich any record of duty could be based are 
therefore confused and misleading, and it is not possible to give anj' useful information as to 
the duty of water from the Godaverj- and other large w'orks in Madras. 

It will be noticed in the foregoing table that there are, in many cases, large differences 
betw'een the duties calculated “at the head” and on the “utilised" discharge. In the case 
of the Bengal Canals this is mainly due to the fact that a larger quantitj' of w'ater is frequently 
run in the canals than ^is required for irrigation, with the object of scouring silt from the 
canals. The difference in the tw'o duties is not necessarily any indication of w'aste or bad 
management. 
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the discharge ■•utilised,” and 


Duty in Rabi Season. 


I’rovincc .md Can:il. 


lien^til : — 

( Patna Canal 
Sonc Canals-, Arrah Canal 
I Bu.\ar Canal 


T 

■ Number of Acres of Crop Matured by i Cubic Foot 

1 per Second of the Utilised ” Discharge. 

i 

j 1899— igoo. 

1900—01. 

1901—02. 

56 

82 

60 

’ «5 

112 

120 

S7 

114 

130 


United Province !,: — 
Upper Ganges Canal 
Lower Ganges Canal 
Lastern Jnmna Canal 


I 

170 I 169 

iqS f 199 

237 i 172 


IS9 

191 

196 


Punjab : — 

Wc.stcrn Jumna Canal 
Dari Doab Canal 
Sirliirui Canal 
Chenab Canal 


141 

; 98 

115 ! 

164 

; 149 

221 1 

198 

no 

177 

149 

134 

180 


Bombay : — 

Nira Canal ... 
Ojliar Canals... 


106 I 118 ' 113 

115 j 85 I 121 


These stalcnienls do not show the “ base ” of the duties, and they are consequently useless 
lo determine the total volume of water actually used on the crop, but they are useful as a 


Duty or- Water in the Kuakeef Season of 1901. 


! 

i 


Province and Canal 


I 


! 

I 

t 

j 

! 

J 

I 

I 


Bengal 
Sonc Canals 


J’atna Canal . 
Arrah Canal . 
Bu.xar Canal . 


United Provinca : — 
Upper Ganges Canal 
Lower Ganges Canal 
Eastern Jumna Canal 


i Punjab : — 

, Western Jumna Canal 
Bari Doab Canal 
, Sirhind Canal 
Chenab Canal 


AvcmKC 
•■E’lihscd” Dis- 
charge .It the 
Ilc.acl of the 
Canal during 
the Season. 

n - Base, 

1 f , Nuralwr of 
Dajs the Canal 
was in Flow. 

D = Duty of 
Discliargc 
Utilised." 

S « Equivalent 
Aggregate Depth 
of Water on the 
Fields on the 
Basis of the 
“Utilised" 
Discharge. 

V == Volume 
"Utilised” per 
Acre Irrigated. 

Cubic Feel per 
Second. 

Diiys, 

Acres. 

Inches, 

Cubic Feet. 

, I.137 

122 

71 

41 

148,460 

i I1I97 

123 

82 

35 

128,550 

j 1,329 

1 

122 

91 

32 

115,830 

[ 

127 

73 

41 

150,320 

3,133 

141 

67 

50 

181,830 

1,310 

169 

120 

33 

121,680 

a.200 

181 

64 

67 

244,350 

d.^82 

182 

86 

50 

182,840 

3.312 

147 

55 

35 

127,010 

8,018 

175 

83 

50 

182,170 


I.W.l. 


N N 
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gauge of the area which a canal of a given capacity will irrigate effectively, and as a gauge 
of the area which can he efficiently irrigated from a given discharge, when all factors are 
considered. The statement on page 273 translates the kharccf duties of certain canals for 
the year igoi into a shape which is useful for various purposes. It is necessary to remember, 
however, that the depths of water and the volumes given in the two last columns do not 
represent the actual facts in the fields themselves. The figures give the depths and volumes 
which would have resulted if the “ utilised ” discharge had reached the fields. 

The khareef crop in the United Provinces and the Punjab consists largely of maize, 
indigo, cotton and other crops, and only a small proportion of it is rice. In Bengal the 


Depth of Water Absorbed by Rice Crops, 


1 

Average Depth of IVatcr due to— 

Aggregate Tolitl Depth 
of Water placed 
on the Rice Fields. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Irrigation from the 
Canal. 

- 

1893 

FccL 

Feet. 

Feet. 

2'89 

2-14 

5'03 

1894 

3'59 

2'09 

5-68 

1893 

2*33 

3'02 


i8g6 

1-36 

3‘22 

478 

1S97 

3‘29 

2-37 

5-66 

iSgS 

3*94 

2 ’ 3 I 

6*25 

1899 

3-12 

2’14 

5*26 

1900 

2*2/ 

2*41 

4-68 

1901 . . 

1-88 

2’8i 

4-69 


khareef crop is almost entirely rice. The above figures are interesting as showing the 
amount of water which a rice crop will consume in Bengal. The figures are based on the 


Duty of Water is the Rabi Season of 1901—1902 in Upper India. 


Prov ince and Canal. 


United Provinces : — 
Upper Ganges Canal 
Lower Ganges Canal 

Agra Canal 

Eastern Jumna Canal 
Betwa Canal 

Punjab : — 

Western Jumna Canal 
Bari Doab Canal 
Sirhind Canal 
Chenab Canal 
Jhelum Canal 


Average 
“Utilised" I Base = Number 
Discharge at i of Days the 
He^ of the 1 Canal was in 
Canal during the j Flon" 

Season. 


D = Duty of 
the Discharge 
■* Utilised." 


Cubic Feet per 
Second. 
4.290 

2.S37 

1.219 

1.232 

4II 


2,801 

2,176 

3 .iig 

6,009 

89 


Days. 

182 

182 

182 

170 

122 


182 
182 
182 
182 
1 61 



Acres. 

159 

191 

135 

196 

II3 


II5 

221 

177 

180 

154 


S = Equivalent 
Aggregate 
Depth of Water 
on the Field 
on the Oasis of 
the " Utilised 
Discharge. 


Inches. 

27 

22 

32 

21 

26 


37 

20 

24 

24 

25 


V = Volume 
“ Utilised " per 
Acre Irrigated. 


Cubic Feet. 

98,900 

82,330 

116,480 

74.940 

93.280 


136.740 

71.150 

88,840 

87.360 

90,330 


I 
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“ utilised ” discharge of the main canal, and they therefore exaggerate to some extent the actual 
depth of water which is placed on the fields by the canal. The figures refer to the Arrah 
Canal in Bengal and take cognisance of the months July to October inclusive. 

The rabi crop in the Upper Provinces consists mainly of wheat, and is much more 
important than the khareef crop. The duties in the rabi season, given in the table at the foot 
of page 274, are in the same form as those for the Mnrce/ season on page 273. Similar figures" 
for Bombay are, unfortunately, not available. 

In the United Provinces and the Punjab the value of S varies from 20 to 30 inches in the 
rabi and in the khareef season from 35 to 60 inches. It cannot be too clearly stated that 
this is based on the “ utilised" discharge, and is not the depth of water actually run into the 
fields (see page 271). It is noticeable that the volume used in Bengal in the khareef season 
is less per acre than that used in the Upper Provinces, a fact which, it is believed, is largely 
explained by the compact nature of the Bengal irrigation and the comparatively scattered 
nositions of the fields in the other case. 

But the great variation in duty which obtains, even on the oldest canals, is well illus- 
trated by the following figures, which show the duties on the Bari Doab Canal in the month 0 
November, for a period of ten years. The duties during this month are especially important 
as November is the month in which the rabi sowings are principally made, and the duty which 
can be obtained in that month may determine the area of the crop which can be sown : 

STATIvMUNT SllOWI.N’O .•Wr.KAOK SLTPLV UTIU2ED AND DUXV IX NOVEMBER ON THE BaRI 

Doab Canal, 


Ycvir. 


K.ibi Area. 


1893—189.1 

189.1—1895 

1895— 1896 

1896— 1897 

1897 — I.S9S 

1898— I S99 

1899— 1900 

1900— 1 9OT 

1901— 1902 

1902— 1903 


Average of ten years 


337.504 

326,087 

342.078 

384,388 

464,217 

427.439 

.175.^14 

412,143 

480.794 

453.010 

400,327 


! Average Supply 

Uliliscfl during 

Duty on 

November Supply. 

; November. 

3.046 

Ill 

2,911 

1 X 2 

. 2,369 

144 

'• 2,231 

172 

2,624 

177 

2,047 

2 og 


1,871 

2,776 

2,434 

201 

148 

198 


2,043 

222 


2,435 

169 


It will be seen that the “duty" of i to the cubic foot 

that the average was 1 6g acres. It has been r ) of 

per second as the full supply factor on le ‘ email. Thus, if a distributary is expected 
150 had been used, but it has been piove 0 supply of 50 cubic feet per second. In 

.o^rrisalc 8 ,o„o .ac«s annrfy, it 7“ onty, the factor is tahen at ,0 
the case of distributaries which run duung 

acres per cubic foot per second. useful factor in many ways, bm 

The duty of the water drawn in at the head ,vith reference to different 

it is often most desirable to gauge it at other P®” ' j. ^ j^oig irrigating period of a crop : 
“ bases," that is. to shorter periods of lime, than that 
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for the dutj' based on the discharge drawn from the source of the 

:rort": “r ^ ^ 

period of pressure during the season. showinu the duty 

In the Doited Prorinces statistical tables used to be prepared “ '^1 

of the water in the distributaries. But th=>. have Me; and “ 

duties were calculated with reference to the discharge at the head of the dtstrihutanes, and . 0 


Duty of the canal on its “ 
at head ” 

discharge / Khareef 
1 Rabi 

Duty of the canal on its ‘ 
discharge 

' utilised ” 

/ Khareef 
\ Rabi 

Duty of the distributaries 
“ discharge at head ”... 

on their 

/ Khareef 
t Rabi 

Base of the above duties 



/ Khareef 
( Rabi 

Depth of water (measured at the dis- 
tributary' head) used per acre 

( Khareef 
\ Rabi 


Upper 

Ganges Canal 

f 

Lower j 

Ganges Canal. i 

1 

Agra C.iflal. j 

j 

Easletn 
]umna Canal, 

1 

Acres 

Acres. 1 

Acres, 

Acres. 

69 

44 ' 

82 

Ill 

164 

139 

127 

1 183 

74 

64 

103 

! 113 

173 

1S7 ; 

132 

i 1S9 

91 

' 65 

103 

1 127 

215 

216 

132 

1 216 

{ 

Days. 

Days 

Day.s. 

j Da>s. 

122 

122 

106 

! iSo 

179 

179 

172 

i 171 

Inches. 

Inches 

Inches. 

Inches. 

32 

44 

24 

i 34 

20 

20 

, 31 

, ^9 


all loss by escapes, leakage, and all other causes between the river and the distributarj’ were 
eliminated. The above table shows the duties obtained on the four principal canals in the 
United Provinces in the year, i8gg. 

The duties in the distributaries in the above table show, in all but one case, better results 
than the duties in the canal, because the water in the distributaries is not subjected to many of 
the causes of loss which affect the supply in the main canal : if the duties had been gauged — as 
they sometimes are in individual cases — at the outlet from the distributar}' into the village 
channel, the duties obtained would have been still higher, and the volume of water actually 
passed on to the fields would have been less — ^probably 20 per cent, less— than this statement 
shoM’s. The results given in the preceding table were obtained on canals which have been many 
j’ears in operation; the irrigation is well developed and the administration thoroughly organised. 

The duty of water on the supply “ utilised ” of the principal canals in the Punjab is given, 
in the following table, for eight years. Generally speaking the figures show an increase in. the 
duties, especially in the case of the Chenab Canal, which is comparatively new. The great 
variation in the duties is a caution to en^neers, who may be designing new canals, not to be 
too sanguine in estimating the area which a given volume is likely to irrigate. 

The loss of water between the head of a canal and the head of the distributaries frequently 
varies from 20 to 40 per cent. The variation of the duties of individual distributaries, even of 
the same group, is often very marked. Thus, in the case of fifteen distributaries in the Meerut 
division of the Ganges Canal, which had an average dutj' of 105 acres during one khareef season, 
it was found that the duties of individual distributaries varied from 80 to 126 acres. And the 
divergence may be much greater. For instance, the Sakla distributaiy in the Sone Canals in 
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Western Jumna Canal ... 

'Khareef 

iRabi 

1894-95 

1895-96. 

1896-97. 

IS97-9S, 

189S-99. 

1899-1900. 

I9OO-IQOI. 

t ' ■ ' ' ‘ “ 

1901*1902, 

Acres 

83 

62 

Acres. 

70 

146 

Acres. 

104 

152 

Acres 

III 

140 

Acres. 

80 

162 

Acres. 

79 

141 

Acres. 

91 

98 

99 
149 

Acres. 

64 

II5 

Bari Doab Canal 

Khareef 
■ Rabi 

70 

1 12 

68 

135 

73 

139 

82 

170 

77 

162 

74 

164 

86 

221 

Sirhind Canal ^ 

Khareef 

Rabi 

20 

77 

51 

81 

44 

156 

78 

197 

83 

89 

93 

164 

80 

106 

66 

182 

87 

198 

lOI 

no 

55 

177 

Chenab Canal 

IRabi 

66 

98 

67 

117 

69 

149 

91 

134 

83 

iSo 


In igoi the utilised discharge of the Upper Ganges Canal, taken as a whole, was equiva- 
lent to 41 inches of water in the fields in the khaveef season and 27 inches in the vabi season^ 
The following .table shows the corresponding depths of different groups of distributaries, 
aggregating in all about 2,600 miles, in the same year 


Canal Division. 

Depth of Water used. 

Khareef. 

Rabi. 

Inches. 

18 

30 

20 

22 

18 

Northern 

Anupshahr 

Meerut 

Bulandshahr 

Aligarh 

Inches. 

35 

29 

32 

31 

32 

Average of all Distributaries 

32 

20 


This shows that between 20 and 30 per cent of the water “ utilised ” in the whole system 
did not reach the distributaries at all. The Chenab Canal in the Punjab irrigates the largest 
raid area of any canal in India. During the three years ending March, 1904, the average rabi area 
irrigated^ was 1,155,685 acres, and the average discharge of the canal, taken, not at the head 
of the canal, but at the heads of the distributaries, was 5,546 cubic feet per second. This gives a 
duty of 208 acres per cubic foot per second at the heads of the distributaries. The Bari Doab 
Canal, which is an old canal, gave for the five years ending March, 1904> average rabi duty, 
taken on the discharge at the heads of the distributaries, of 263 acres. These are high duties, 
and it must be remembered that they are averages, and are not a test of the maximum duty to 
be obtained in times of pressure, which would be smaller. 

* Page 28 of Mr. IJenton’s " Report on the Upper Jhelum and Chenab and Lower Bari Doab Canals,” 1904. 
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The tables which have been given in this chapter show the great variation whicli occurs in 
duties in different canals and in different parts of the same canal system. They show that the 
duty of a cubic foot of water " utilised," in the kharccf season, may vary from 50 to 150 acres, 
and in the rahi season from 30 to 230 acres, and that, when the " base ’’ of these duties is taken 
into account, the volume of the discharge “utilised" which is necessary to mature a kharccf 
crop appears to vary from below 100,000 to above 300,000 cubic feel, and in the rabi crop 
from about 35,000 to as much as 250,000 cubic feet. It may be thouglit that such widely 
divergent results can be of little value. Such divergence is, however, to be expected fi'om the 
nature of the case, and the results obtained are chiefly valuable as a record of what may be 
expected in cases where the circumstances are similar, and as a warning against too sanguine 
anticipations. But duties are not only valuable in judging of the 'probable results in any 
project which is under review, but also in comparing the efficiency of the canal management in 
a running canal, on which the duties are worked out, for a series of years, on one regular plan- 
It must be admitted, however, th.it an intimate acquaintance with the circumstances is essential 
to enable an observer to draw a sound conclusion. For instance, on the Jamda Canal in 
Bombay, where nearly half the total area under irrigation in the rahi season is wheat, the 
duty of one season was 32*4 acres per cubic feet per second to a base of 92 days on the 
“ utilised ’’ discharge. This is equivalent to 245,330 cubic feet in volume per acre irrigated. 
This was the volume, it must be remembered, which was taken from the source of supply after 
making deductions for actual gauged losses. But experiments were conducted on this canal 
by gauging the discharge actually run on to the fields of wheat in two cases, and it was found 
that the duty of the water at the field, to the same base of 92 days, was 86 acres in one case and 
126 acres in the other, corresponding to volumes of 91.704 and 62,725 cubic feet per acre, which 
are reasonable quantities of water (25 inches and 17 inches respectively) for a wheat crop. The 
right conclusion to be drawn from the extremely low duty of the canal generally was, that very 
large quantities of water were lost or wasted between the hcad-sluice and the fields. This is 
a result which is not uncommon in Bombay, where the water is often led for considerable 
distances from the source of supply, along shallow channels to irrigate fields scattered widcl}’ 
over the district, and this is the chief explanation of the very low duties which arc obtained in 
that province. In the Hathmati Canal, for instance, it is slated that 50 per cent, of the supply 
is lost by absorption and evaporation in the first 10 miles. Irrigation under such conditions 
must be wasteful of water. 


In all cases it is very important to ascertain the duly of water in periods of pressure; 
especially where, as in Bengal and Madras, the area under irrigation during a season is almost 
entirely one kind of crop. In those provinces the kharccf crop is practically all rice. In the 
United Provinces and the Punjab it consists of indigo, cotton, and rice. Where there are several 
different lands of crops grown in the same season the available supply of water can be more 
equally distributed, and there is not the same intensity of demand at the same moment. With 
reference to this point, the actual necessities of the crops is not the only factor to be considered, 
liut, not unfrequently, the customs and prejudices of the people have to' be reckoned ii'ith Thi.s 
IS e.vemplified 111 the case of the Sone Canals in Bengal. The kharccf crop is almost entirelv rice. 
The people had been accustomed for centuries, before the canals were made, to mature the crop 
entirely from the local rainfall ; m good years the crop did well, in bad years it almost entirely 
ai d. To a certain but small extent the crop was irrigated from small tanks in which the local 
rainfall was impounded. The rainfall of the monsoon is divided by the people into ncchutras, or 

to considei water necessary during the particular periods at which thev reckoned that the rain 
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generally fell, and above all things they considered it essential that the rice should be copiously 
supplied with water during the ten or twelve da5's of the “ Hathia” nccJmtra in October. To a 
considerable extent, no doubt, the supply of a copious volume of water at this time is really 
essential to the crop from a purely agricultural point of view, but it is probably not essential 
that this copious supply should be all delivered on the fields within one particular period of about 
ten or twelve days. But here the custom or prejudice of the people is a force. They drain off 
their fields to a considerable extent before the “ Hathia ” in anticipation of a heavy rainfall, 
and if the “ Hathia” rain fails, the demand becomes most intense and a strain is placed, for 
rather less than a fortnight, on the canals, which taxes every part of the system. So much is 
this the case that the irrigation officers limit the area which they will undertake to irrigate, not 
bv the duly of the water based on the results of the working of the entire season, but on the 
dutv of the water based on the area which can be watered in about twelve days. The duties 
which have actually been obtained on the discharge at head of these canals during these periods 
of extreme pressure have varied from 45 to 50 acres per cubic foot per second, and it may be 
said that, until the people can be educated to extend the period during which they require so 
copious a supply in so short a lime, the area of rice which can be irrigated by these canals must 
be restricted to that due to a duty of about 50 acres on the maximum discharge. It will be seen ' 
from rile lower table on page 273 that the duties, calculated to the base of the whole season on 
the “ utilised ” discharge, varied in 1901 from 71 to 91 acres ; in this case, these duties, though 
accurate in themselves, are insufficient to gauge the area which it is possible to irrigate from a^ 
channel of a given capacity. A duty of 43 acres to a base of ten days is equivalent to a ^epth. 
of c'3 inches on the fields if the entire supply “ utilised ” reached them, and it is ceitain that in 
the Sone Canals, during a period of pressure, a very large proportion-probably at least 70 per 
cent.— does reach the fields. This has been checked, to some extent, by experiments lecorded 
on tiic fields themselves ; it was found that a discharge of I'afi cubic feet a second, running foi 
d^^^stourand 47 Unule. faliy imgated-a.corfing to the views of the - *.™tors_an 
ir Kr, This Is eouivalcnt to a depth of almost exactly 4 inches m the fields. This, 

« s ‘O te aired daring tea days, bat the difficaj^- rs 

in itscli, IS a icaboiiaiJi^ fUp n Untliia ” that this demand occurs, 

dae to the fact that it is daring the same ten days of 

Lrs;3n:dt: t^e 

o“n to Sone Canals if to needs and the eastoms of 

the people arc satisfied. , . , :r..;„r,Hncr rice lands in their immediate vicinity, it is 

In the case of storage works in Ma ras, ^ acre irrigated for the entire 

considered necessar)' to allow to the cubic foot to a base of 185 days. In 

season : this is equivalent to a ^utj of 8 < „ ^^p^^jty of tank 

Mysore it is usually assumed that 2,61,360 cubic feet lone } 

is nece.ssary for the irrigation of one acie 0 rice ^^,ater is subject, of course, to 

In the case of irrigation in the rabi se , maturity, a simul- 

great variations; but, as the crops aie mo ^ ^ pg^.iod than in 

taneous demand for water for all the ‘"‘^ . ’ ts given above, that the variations in 

the case just mentioned. It will be seen, season, even when the different 

duty arc even greater and ^ L extent these great differences are to be read 

“ bases ” arc allowed full weight. 1 0 a ^ over widely scattered patches of 

as warnings of the impossibility of effecting between the head of supply and the 

cultivation. The low duties are mainly due to large 
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fields.* Thus the duty for the rabt crop on the Nira Canal in Bombay, where the channels arc 
long and irrigation is scattered, is as little as g5‘4 ''■cres, but the duty which was realised in 
five distributaries of the canal, reduced to the same base of 92 days, was 123 acres, which is 
equivalent to a volume of 64,170 cubic feet per acre, as compared with 83,320 admitted at the 
head of the canal, or a loss of nearly one-fourth of the supply. On an irrigation S3'Stem, which 
actuallj’ irrigates a large proportion of the area under command, duties of 120 to 180 acres to a 
base of 150 days (equivalent to 108,000 and 72,000 cubic feet per acre) on the discharge 
“ utilised ’’ can be obtained without difficulty. And, in selected distributaries, duties of 200 to 
250 acres (64,800 and 51,840 cubic feet per acre) are not uncommon to bases of 100 daj’s or 
more. But it is probable that, in periods of pressure, higher duties than 100 acres to a base of 
15 da3's cannot be e.vpected on the discharge “utilised” in an e.vtended .S3’slcm of canals. This 
is equivalent to the statement that the whole area of a rnii crop under irrigation ma3’, in times 
of great pressure, demand a “utilised” discharge at the head of the S3'Stem of 12,960 cubic 
feet in 15 days per acre, which (if the whole supply reaches the field) is equivalent to 3’57 inches 
in depth. This, in ordinary cases, where the loss from absorption, evaporation, and other causes 
was moderate, might result in an actual depth of water delivered in the field of 2 to 21 inches. 
The depth given by irrigation from wells rarely exceeds that amount. 

In the Bombay Presidency careful experiments were made to determine the quantity of water 
actually used in the fields for different crop.s. The experiments do not stale the nature of the 
soil in which the various crops were grown ; but the variation in quantit3' of water used was 
due, no doubt, partly to the different soils. Rectangular gauge boards were erected in the 
channel close to the fields under irrigation ; so that the quantities of water indicated are those 
which actually passed on to the fields. The following statement gives the results : — 


VOLI'MKS OF W.VTER CONSUMED .\T THE FlliU) IN BOMli.AY. 

Volumes m Cubsc Feet ii'cd m M.iturmK llte Crops named. 


» 

1 

1 

Ricc 

Wheat 

Sweet PoLatocs 

Ground-nut. 

t 

Swgarenne. 

1 

1 

, Mhasvad Tank 

.. 

57.400 

1 49.257' 
188,251/ 

86,121 

r -i 

k t 

> 

' t 

t 

i Lower Panjhrah Works 

I 


90,830 
f 106.790 1 



Ekruk Tank .. 

Jamda Canal ... 

192,550 

! 45.364 ! 

1 42,800' 

54.740 i 
r 33.463 1 
t 91.704, 

1 62.725 J 

f 55.64 i'1 

1 136,162 1 

1 70,3011’ 
Lio6,o6oJ 

- 

82,170 

479,000 

I 

Krishna Canal 

Nira Canal 

' 

1 

1 

i 

240,000 


337.000 

i 

1 


The average of the observations on wheat gives 73,400 cubic feet per acre, or 20 inches in 
aggregate depth on the field. This is certainly more than would actually be used in some soils, 
where three or four waterings of 2I inches on the field arc sufficient. In the case of a 


* Sec Chapter IV, on Absorption. 
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reservoir project in Baluchistan it was assumed that 55,000 cubic feet of water was sufficient 
for a wlieat crop : hut this figure is a low one. Mr. Allan Wilson* gave the quantity of water 
required to mature a crop as 94,500 cubic feet for rice, 35,100 cubic feet for wheat and other 
grains, and 2iG,ooo for sugar-cane, but the.se figures also seem to be too low. Experiments 
made recently on the Mutha Canals show that the quantity of water required, at the field, for 
an acre of sugar-cane is between 8,000 and 10,000 cubic feet for one watering if waterings are 
given once in ten days. In Rajpulana an allowance of 100,000 cubic feet per acre is considered 
sufficient, and this includes losses by evaporation and absorption. 

The duly of ^vater in Egyjil is usuall}' .stated in terms of the number of cubic metres of 
water required in twenty-four hours for each feddan (a feddan is practically the same as an acre), 
but in the case of “basins” the quantity of water needed is that which will give an effective depth 
of about one metre over the area in the time available, which is about 40 days : this, after 
-making some allowance for loss, is equivalent to a discharge of from 100 to 125 cubic metres a 
day per acre (.1,047 square metres), which may be expressed in the ordinary Indian notation as 
a duty of about 25 to 20 acres per cubic foot a second to a base of 40 days. The lands m 
the basins grow sliih:'i, or c(*ld-weather crops, in December, January, and February, on tie 
moisture accumulated in the ground during the inundation. In those cases where shiim crops, 
which consi.st of beans, wheat, barley, lentils, and pulses, are grown on lands which are not 
” basin ” lands and ai’c directly irr igated during the .season, the quantity of water i-equired, during 
the period of the maximum rate of supply, varies from 10 to 22 cubic metres per acre per aj , 
which, in the Indian wav, would be expressed as a duty varying from 250 to 120 acres 
cubic fool, und correspdmls mil. llic rabi duty. Tbc «ili crop of Eb'P‘. 

AuctsI Scptcrabcc, October, and N-ovember, connists chiefly of Indian corn, and the duty, 

S ’the .Kriod oi mnximnn, supply, in inbcn at nj cubic nic.rcnm tSSL c™ I' 
winch is euuivalent to a dutv of 100 acres to the cubic foot. The sefi, or h t 1 ) 

m "d in Aprii,'M.ty, June, nnd Jniy, consist of cotton, rice, « 

inninc, nnd sns^r-enne. The .,unntity of rvntcr rc,. re taben - 40 - ^ 

dny per acre for rice, tvh.ci. ts c<,u.vaicnt tn a dot; of 4 “ eqnivalent to a duty 

are greater, *5 to g‘''“ “'“'""S 

Mr. Ilcibeit \\i son, m o.s the canal head:— 


LofiiWly. 


Northern India 

Italy 

Colorado 

Utah 

Montana 

Wyoming 


Duly in Acro'i 
per Ciiliic Foot 
por Sttcond. 


60—150 
65—70 
80—120 
60 — 120 
80—100 
70— go 


IjjcaUiy. 

Duly in Acres 
per Cubic Foot 
per Second. 

Idaho ••• 

New Mexico 

Southern Arizona • 

San Joaquin Valley, 
sUlh California, Surface Irrigation 
Sub-Irrigation ... 

60 — 80 

60 — 80 
100—150 
100— 150 
150—300 
300—500 


' ' ~ ’ noo cubic feet of storage capacity m 

Sir Wiliiam Wiiicocka* considered 5 ' J ; ibis, if two crops arc raised, 

reservoirs was ncccssao' for perenntai 


f rivil Eneincers " No. i i 93 i April, 1868, 
> «• Proccctlings of the .•"‘“‘“'''’"fj Jsir William Willcocks, 1901. 

- Report on Irrifiaiion in bonUi Africa oy 


0 0 


l.W.I. 
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duty of water. 


is at least equivalent to 24 
the reseiToir. 


i„ches in depth on the held, cnicnialed on the discharge drntvn from 
of duties it is important to organise a regular ystem of 


roas or noats: smaiier canais auu ^ i 

order to check the dail)’ discharges, which are recorded either from t ic ^ 

the head-sluice or by the discharge known to be due to a gh en c opt 1 m l le ii^ ie< t 

The area of crops which can be efficiently irrigated by a given qu.antity of water is increased 
bv skill in the distribution of the available supply : this skill is rcquirec no ess m K' ac ua 
cultivator of the field than in the engineer who controls the discharge of the various channels 
which are under his care. There are only a few crops which recjuiie water moic t lan t ircc or 
four (possibly five) times during their growth. Say that four waterings aie requnec m <i season 
of twenty weeks : it is obvious that the quantity of water required at any mic moment will be 
reduced to a minimum if the irrigation proceeds with daily uniformity : that is, if the whole crop 
is irrigated once in five weeks and I of the crop is irrigated in one week and of it e\ cr\ daj . 
Further, since the loss from evaporation, absorption, &c., is more or less in proportion to the 
length of channel in flow, and is increased when the channels arc running in low supply, it 
is economical to cany out the irrigation by a system of rotation under which the minimum 
length of channel is in flow at one lime : and, since it is considered that tiiere is more loss in 
village channels and field channels than in other parts of a .system, it is an economy of water 
to restrict to the utmost the time during which any particular village channel is in flow. The 
most wasteful s}'stem of irrigation possible is that under which all brancli canals, distributaries, 
and village channels are in use continuously and the availalilc supply is slowly dribbling into 
the fields. For, not only is the actual loss of water greater, hut under thi.s system theie is akso 
this further disadvantage, that the velocities in all the distrilnilarics and minor channels are 
reduced and the silt in the water, which at these points of the system is nearly always adwm- 
tageous to the fields, is largely deposited in the channels, and nut carried on to the cultivated 
ground. The system of irrigation by rotation, or by Uilils, as it is called in Upper India, is of 
great advantage, not only in checking the loss of water in the channels, but in teaching 
economical irrigation to the cultivators, and in ensuring an equitable division of the supjiiv 
among the people. One arrangement of latils is that in which all distributaries and the larger 
channels which supply them are kept in continuous flow, and the outlets supplying the vilh?ge 
channels are “tatiled," that is, closed by rotation, in convenient groups for a certain number of 
days at a time. But such closures are a constant source of friction between the cultivators and the 
canal establishment ; they offer great temptations to the subordinate officials, and the enforcement 
of them involves great labour on the staff. On tlie Upper Ganges Canal tlie necessity of laFls 
of the outlets themselves has been almost entirely abolished, and on many of the other canals in 
the United Provinces the Mils on many of the dislribulan* channels have also been abolished 
with results which are said to be beneficial. This result lias largely been brought about bv the 
construction of new minor channels, by proportioning the size of the outlets to the areas’ they 
have to irrigate, and by readjusting the wateiway and slope of the distributaries to suit the di.s- 
charges. But such arrangentenls arc not ah, -ays advantageous, and it is gcncrailv economical 
o enforce of d.stnbutane,s, one group being closed for a time entirely, while'othcr -ronns 
take the entire discharge of the canal, these being in their turn closed for a fixed ncriod In 
some eases W* are enforced both on groups of distribnlarios, and Ihon again on groups of 
outlets on tiiose distnbntartes : but tins needs not only great skill in arrangement, tat freat 



IRRIGATION BY ROTATION OR “TATILS:' 


Draucht on 
the Canal 


^ each Day. 


95 '°5 85 70 95 Cubic Ft. 


expeiience and practice on the part of all concerned, to make it a success. It is not often that 
taiils are extended to branch canals, except, perhaps, to the extent that the supply of one branch 
may be restricted, and that of another increased corre- 
spondingly, at stated times : if this is done, the Mil on table no. i. 

the distributaries and outlets on each of the branches 

has to be adjusted accordingly. Tatih increase the effi- 1 >• S:' « si 

ciency of irrigation by enabling the engineers to distribute I I s | | I 

the supply available over a larger area : if they were not 's I "i I I I 

enforced, the cultivators near the heads of channels in flow | q 5 q q n 

might, and sometimes do, absorb all the supply. Where . 

there is an abundant supply, in channels of sufficient 95 105 85 70 95 Cubic Ft. 

capacity, Mils are unnecessaiy. As the available supply 7 ! + 380 

becomes — say in a year of deficient flow in the river from ^ 

which the canal is drawn — more and more restricted, there ^ 

is greater necessity for the strict administration of Mils; 

and not only so, but it sometimes becomes necessar}' to — 

alter the arrangement of the closures with reference to the i -J 

quantity of water available ; for, as the supply diminishes, _L_I 

it is not possible to keep the same number of channels in , ■? — 

efficient flow, consequently the number has to be reduced | Zl Jl - 

and the Mils or closures increased in time. It thus occurs ; 

that, in some canals where have been worked for a | s. +_ 355 

series of years, and experience has been gained and dis- | m + 345 

cipHne established among the cultivatovs,there are regular j ijT 345 

tables showing the different arrangements of the closures ^ “ - 3^5 

for certain specified discharges of canals. ^ ^ I — ;j; 3^3 

In the simple.st cases, where only the outlets from the j - - 

distributaries arc Mtlcd, it is usual to divide the distribu- _ —■ 

tary into three lengths, .so that the village channels taking | — 

off each length command areas which are approximately j 

equal. The outlets in the first length of the distributary ^ 

usually get water for three days in each week, and are ^ jt — — — 

closed for four days: the outlets in the second length of 

distributary are open on the four days when those in the Th. jj- 555 

first length are closed, and closed on the three days when 355 

the others are open: in the third length of the distributary — ^ 355 

the outlets to the village channels are allowed to be open ^ 

all the week as a rule, and they absorb all the water passed — 

on by the upper lengths. Tables arc prepared showing — 

the particular days of the week when certain outlets are 

allowed to be opened. Simple as this system appears to _ ^ ^ 

be, it may take years of patient perseveiance to t oroug j Th. 

establish it. , , 

When more complicated Mils o^i the outlets taken off certain 

closures are enforced on j^^-er periods of time than a week. Fortnightly 

lengths of them, it is f f The tables on this and the next page were 

or even monthly periods have to be i 002 


the outlets taken off certain 


or even me 


002 
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DUTY OF WATER. 



St^tvich Disfrtbuiary 
Section / I ... 
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in use in a case where a discharge of about 360 cubic feet a second (but which, varied from 
345, to 380, in fact) was allotted for distribution among a group of five distributaries named 
V, W, X, y, and Z, taking off a branch canal. The discharge is first divided among the dis- 
tributaries according to the areas which have to be irrigated in each, so as to ensure as far as 
possible a regular draught of 360 feet on the canal. The table on page 283 shows the days 
of closure of each distributary : the head-sluice is entirely closed on those days when the square 
in front of it contains a -f- , and open when it is blank. 

Distributary X is open all through the month ; distributary V is closed every alternate week 
from Tuesday to Friday inclusive, and the other distributaries as they are marked. 

The diagram on this page shows the working of the tatil on the first four days, distributaiy Y 
being closed entirely throughout. The dotted lines 
show the village channels which are in flow, the 
thin continuous lines show the village channels 
which are closed (these channels are only shown 
from one of the five distributaries, in order to 
avoid confusion). The thick black portions of 
the distributaries are those portions which may 
be in flow' themselves, but from which all outlets 
to village channels are closed. Thus distributary 
W is in flow and so are the three branch distribu- 
taries taking off from it, although the first sections 
of all are black, show’ing that, on the four days 
to which the diagram applies, the village channels 
from those sections are closed at their heads. 

When the taiils of the distributaries have 
been arranged in Table I., Table II. has to be 

worked out for each section. The , j j section can take water 

.pped out in convenient groups of outlets, „„ dosed. For 

: arranged, the crossed squares showing ■>• outlets on sections v i, 

instance, tU'ftVXr” ^ hrst four da, s (Friday . 

rd:;;t,:s^.^:whii;ondrstrjuta^W.eod^^^^^ 

are closed and the others V is closed altogether and another 

four days (Tuesday to Friday inclusive), Table II. on 

arrangement comes into force, Y being “P'"“ ^ distributaries shown in Tatil Table 

the preceding page is only worked » tt h s nfficient to .show the s).stem which 

No. I., page 283, and in the diagram on this page, out 

is employed. 



Diagram Iilustratisg Tatils. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE ALIGNMENT OF CANALS AND DISTRIBUTARIES.-DESIGN OF CHANNELS. 


Alignment of Canals on tlio W.atcrshcd— Contoured Fh-in of the Irrigable Area— Velocity to be .allowed in Canals— Diincnsiniis of 
Canals— Restriction of Irrigated Area— liist forms of Clianncl -Canals m Side-long Ground— Retaining Walls in Kiirnool 
Canal Danlcs — Cost ol Main .and nmncli Canals — Design of Distributaries — Discharging Capacity of Distributaries- -Silt 
Berms in Distributary Channels— Rules for the Preparation of Distriliutary Designs — Dinicuttics connected with Minor 
Channels for Ricc-fields— Cost of Distributaries per Mile and per Acre Irrig.ablc — Outlets from Dislribiitarics — Regulation 
of the Siee of Outlets— Drainage of Irrig.atcd Tracts— Cost of Drainage Works. 


The point of first importance in the alignment of the channels of an irrigation system is 
that all of them should, as far as maybe possible, run on the watershed. In that position they 
both avoid interference with drainage and hold command over the country ; an ideal irrigation 
system would have no cross-drainage works. But it rarely occurs that the physical features of 
a tract over which irrigation can be extended conform themselves so cxactlj- to the rcquircrncnls 
of the engineer, and, in almost all cases, the alignment of a main canal has to he determined 
by a balance of many considerations. One of the most weighty of tliese, of course, is the best 
position for the head-works : if thci e are several possible sites for these, the alignment of the 
canal in its upper reaches is primarily determined In- the cost of the head-works and of the 
different routes which are possible. The highest site for the head-works may involve less dcjHh 
of cutting in the canal, but a longer channel ; or it may necessitate crossing hcavv torrents 
or drainages which can be avoided by a lower head : or it may require that the canal should be 
carried through an unculuirable country for a long distance* before the fertile land is reached. 
The first reach of any canal drawn from a river is alway.s unprofitable in itself, as it is neccs- 
saiily in cutting, and little or no irrigation from it is possible. The problem to be solved in 
connection with it is the cheapest route b)’ which it can be constructed, so as to deliver the 
water on the surface of the ground at a point where the canal can be carried along a main 
watershed of the tract to be irrigated. There arc, of course, cases, such as that of a canal 
leading from a reservoir in hilly ground, or of one on the upper margin of a deltaic tract, in 

which the alignment of the canal must necessarily follow a contour— or very nearly follow it 

along the foot of the hilly ground. In such a case the alignment may be said to be marked 
out by Nature : but in most other cases there is room for much skill ami jiidgmenl in selecting 
the line for the first few miles of any system. 

A contoured plan of the country to be irrigated is of great assistance in determining' the 
alignment both of mam canals and of branches, di.stributaries, &c. Parallel line.s of levels 
generally about half a mile apart (on the Chenab Canal they were only 550 feet apart) are run 
over the whole countn^to be dealt with, and the contours at any comSient verlicaldte 
apart— usually 5 feet- are marked on it as shown in the sketch on the opposite pa^e. 

In this case the ridges and drainages of the countr}- are shown clearly by the contours • the 
advancing loops indicating the ridges, the retiring loops the drainages. It will be noticed that 

of the canal, and is well marked by the contours throughout : the canal does not follow this in 
he first few miles, but is earned on to it at about the point where it cuts contour 450 • the 
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alignment of the first reach is. of enures 
followed strictly on the ridge, and as the head i'm been had the canal 

obtained. The distributarifs should be ahwf “ 

nels, on the ridges if possibTeranT ttef ’ chan- 

circumstances do not permit of this, the 
alignment should be at right angles to the 
contours, that is, parallel to the general 
slope of the tract to be irrigated by the 
distributary. In the example given in the 
sketch. Nos. 7, 8, g, 12, and 13 run on 
well-marked ridges ; Nos. i and 4 cross 
depressions in their course ; and the others 
are more or less at right angles to the 
contours. The same principles are observed 
in aligning the minor channels, or village 
channels as they are often called, Avhich 
draw their supply from outlets in the dis- 
tributaries. These channels are shown in 
the case of No. 13 distributary in the 
example given. Before laying out a system 
of distributaries it is an immense advantage 
to survey the drainages independently, and 
to mark them out on the contoured map ; 
this prevents any confusion arising with 
reference to the true watersheds. 

The history of the distributaries on the 
Ganges Canal in the United Provinces is 
instructive as illustrating the importance 
of the correct alignment of all irrigation 
channels.' As originally designed, the dis- 
tributaries did not follow the minor water- 
sheds, and, consequently, interfered con- 
siderabl}' with the natural drainage of the 
country. The slope given was too great and 
the capacity of the channels, did not allow 
of tadls. They have now been re-aligned 
to a large extent, or, where this was found 
to involve too great an interference with 
existing irrigation, culverts have been built 
at all drainage crossings. Where the old 
distributaries were in high embankments, 

the outlets have been removed, and the • 1 1 

irrigation is effected by minor channels taking out from the mam distributary in higher ground. 

Many of the distributary channels on the Ganges^ Canal have been remodelled of recent 
years, so as to enable them to run every alternate week, instead of conhnuously, as they formerly 
did. Larger outlets have been given to enable the cultivators to irngate then fields more 

• Note by Mr. Hutton, Superintending Engineer. 
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expeditiously. Considerable economy of water has resulted from this introduction of tatils of 
the distributaries, as it has not onl)' taught the cultivators to be more careful of the water, but the 
waste of water running continuously in the village channels, even when not required, is obviated. 

The slopes of the channels, too, have been flattened ; the usual slopes now given are feet 
per mile for the first mile or so, and after that the slopes are reduced to 0'8 feet, or even as low 
as o‘ 56 feet per mile, except where the water contains heavy silt. This reduction of the slope 
has necessitated the construction of a number of small falls, which are of the notch type. The 
advantages of this reduction of slope have been found to be ; first, that the channels are 
no longer eroded by the stream, the velocitj' is so reduced that a thin layer of clayey silt is 
deposited on the wetted perimeter of the channel, which considerably reduces loss by percola- 
tion ; and, secondly, that an unduly high water surface is avoided. The level of the water is 
made to conform more nearly to the contour of the slope, so that the necessity for high 
embankments, with consequent loss by percolation, is in a large measure obviated. 

As a result of Mr. K. G. Kennedy’s^ Investigation into the cause of silting of channels, great 
attention is now paid by the engineers of the Ganges Canal to the relation between the bed 
width and depth of full supply in distributaries. A much greater ratio is now given than used 
to be allowed. Distributarj’ channels which take off from a canal which carries heavy silt are 
now usually designed in the head reach so that the ratio of full supply depth to bed width 
is as I to 4. Below the head reach, a ratio of i to 3 is generally given, partly for the reason that 
fluctuation in the supply does not so much affect the head on the outlets as when this ratio is less. 

The results of remodelling the Ganges Canal distributaries are— (l) greater regularity of 
supply in all reaches of the channels; (2) greater economy in the use and distribution of water; 
and (3) the abolition of the periodic closures of irrigating outlets, which in former days was the 
cause of so much friction between the canal establishment and the cultivators ; and (4) a large 
saving in the cost of silt clearance. 

The main points to be considered in designing the various channels of an irrigation system are 
( i) the velocity of flow which can be allowed ; and (2) the quantity of water which has to be passed 
down them. \Vith reference to the first point, consideration has to be given to the question of silt 
deposit, of the scour of the banks, and, if the canal is to be navigable, of the impediment to traffic. 
It 15 usually considered in India that a higher velocity than 2 feet a second, miles an hour, is 
undesirable in a navigable canal, and a velocity of 2j feet a second is a marked impediment to 
boats towed by men or animals. If the canal is not to be navigable, the most economical 
velocity, as regards the size of the channels, is, of course, the highest one which the soil will 
stand. On the other hand, a low velocity, with, consequently, a low surface slope, will shorten ' 
the length of the upper reach of the canal, and bring the water more quickly on to the surface 
of the ground. But low surface slopes and low velocities mean larger channels, and, if the 
river carries silt, larger silt deposits in the canal head. Here all the matters concerning silt 
which have been discussed in Chapter III. require consideration. As a general rule the hi'>-hest 
velocity which the soil can stand without erosion nill be found the most suitable in all parts of 
a canal system, and, in the first reach of a canal, it is not infrequently desirable to give the 
canal a slope which will cause a velocity greater than the banks will stand, and to revet the 
slopes to resist erosion. The maximum veloaties allowable are : 


In light sandy soil 

In sandy loam 

In ordinary firm loam 
In stiff clay or hmkur soil 
In shingle and boulders ... 


I ’5 to 2‘o feet per second. 
2'5 

3 - 0 

4- 0 

5’0 to 6*0 


‘ See pages 45 and 46. 
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There aie \Lp few main canals in India which ran with a higher maximum velocity than 3'0 
feel a second : a general maximum is from 2-0 to 2-5 feet. 

The dimensions of a mam canal are primarily determined by the " duty” of w'ater during a 
period of piessuic, that is, as has been e.\plained in the previous chapter, by the quantity of 
W’alei which it is necessary to pass on to the land in a short period of maximum demand. 
Mistakes ha\ e not infrequentl}’ occurred by w'orking on duties based on the w'hole irrigating 
season instead of on this period. It has already been showm how^ greatly duties vary, and 
any particular case must be treated accordingly. As a general rule,' main canals irrigating 
khaveef (or monsoon) crops should be capable of carrying a maximum discharge of 1 cubic foot 
per second for every 50 acres of that crop w'hich it is intended to irrigate, and they should be 
capable of carrying i cubic foot for each 100 acres of rabi (cold weather) crops. The extent of 
land which can be irrigated may be determined either by the quantity of water available in the 
source of supply, or, when that quantity is abundant, by the area w’hich can be commanded 
by the system. In some cases it is held to be desirable to irrigate only a portion of the area 
which is commanded, while, in others, no restriction is imposed. Thus, in the Madras 
rvorks, and in Orissa, watei' is thrown w'idely over the largest area possible, but in the 
United Provinces it is generally considered desirable to restrict the area irrigated to a 
certain proportion (varying from 40 to 80 per cent.) of the culturable area. In the Bombay 
Presidency (Deccan) the irrigated area is about one-third only of the area commanded. In the 
area commanded by the Chenab Canal' it has been decided that, as long as the spring level is 
more than 40 feet below the surface, ^0 per cent, of the culturable area may be irrigated ; but 
thi.s limit is to be reduced where the spring level is higher, and irrigation is to be stopped 
altogether where the subsoil water is within 10 or 15 feet of the surface. In the new pioject 
in tW Punjab for the irrigation of the Upper Jech Doab and the Upper Rechna Doab the 
area to be irrigated bv both well and canal water is allow-ed to be 75 per cent, of the cultur- . 
able area commanded. In the new Lower Bari Doab Canal the irrigation is limited to 50 per 
cent, of the culturable area in the case of the " bet" lands and 75 per cent, m the “bar lands. 
On the vSirhind Canal, onlv one-fourth or even one-fifth of the culturable areas are allied 
to rera've Mter. This restriction is partly due to the desire to spread the available supply of 
Mterto as many parts of the district as possible for the benefit 
the light soil of Upper India is liable to become u-ater-logged, and the spring ’f':'' 
ifim-rmtion is spread over all the area coniniande,! Tins evil is ! 

soils or where !he drainage of the sub-soil is good; in portions ^ 

whole face of the culturable laud maybe said to be covered with water dunng ^ oM > ^ 

The dimensions of a main canal-indeed of all 4 e larv^^^ 

necessities of the Marrr/ or monsoon irrigation, for it is du^g that ciop 

quantities of |'‘’“;^3of the minimum supply, to base the capacit)- of a 

average supply available is gicatlj m cx rijcnKortrJntr nower only moderately in 

canal on Uie former quaudty, hm r^r - ^.de a — 3 

excess of the minimum. i or, aiinoUo • • jonc nmir that it is most desirable to 

intervals, it is aftlie time, usually, when t^ — l"e “pracd^^^ If the 
be able to fully irrigate the area on u dependent on irrigation, is based on the 

' discharge of the canal, and, conseque }, 

average available supply, it is mevi a) e i average supply may 

anticipations of cultivators w'ho have sown crop. 

justify. r.-,.vi(ion" by Mr. Sidney Picston, C.I.E. 

^ Kcccnt Developments of Punjab Irrigation, by 
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When clue consideration has been given to these points, and both 
and limiting velocity of the main canal are fixed, the propei orm an ^ n'o-Ji;! * 

canal can be determined by trial. Kutter’s Formula* is )' ^ which 

Trapezoidal sections are always used unless the canal is in rock. The trapezoidal channel which 
gives the maximum discharge for an)’ given area of waterway, is tiat 0 a semi lexa^^on 
(A, B, C, D, in the diagram below), in which — 

The hydraulic mean depth = half depth of water. 

Depth of water = 0"j6 J area of waterway (nearly). 

Base of tlie channel = 0-87 ../area of waterway (nearly). 

/ twice the width of base or twice 
Width at water surface = of one side slope. 

But in such a channel the side slopes are only rather more than i to i (o’sS to i o),and it is 
seldom that so steep a slope can be given in earth cutting. Xeville gives the following lule for 

determining the best form of channel 
,■« for 5iny given side slope; — 

OA/VAL .. ctirrwo “Describe any' circle on the 

- T, drawing board : dratv the diameter 

4 ' ' and produce it on both sides; draw 

^ I a tangent to the lower circumference 

^ « parallel to this diameter, and then 

CANAL slopes at the given 

- inclinations, touching the circum- 

..... _ ference on each side and terminating 

"'pr 7 Trn!lu...-l... .. in the parallel lines. The trapezoid 

V / thus formed will be the best form of 

§ , » '**. channel, and the width at the surface 

I will be equal to the sum of the two 

^ side slopes.” This rule is suitable 

”* — ' f for small channels in which it is 

_ ^ T .. possible to make the depth gi’eat in 

TYPICAL Sections of Indian Canals, . r ^ ° 

proportion to area of the waterway, 
but it cannot be employed in the case of large canals unless they are drawn from rivers of great 
depth. For instance, the theoretically perfect channel to carry 2,250 cubic feet of water at a 
velocity of 2i feet a second would have Waterway', 900 square feet ; base (o'Sy x 30), 26-1 
feet ; depth of water (076 x 30), 22’8 feet ; side slopes, about o-6 to i. Such a channel might 
be suitable for an inundation canal taken from a river — such as the Nile — ^with a large range of 
level ; but it would be quite unsuitable where the depth of water in the canal is to a great extent 

determined by the height of the weir crest above the river bed, and by the the practical 

difficulties and expense of excavation in deep cutting. It frequently occurs that the e.xpense 
of cutting becomes very great when it has to be carried below spring level. The sections 
in the above sketch are typical ones of Indian canals. 

The particular form of cross section suitable to any particular case can only be determined 
by a system of trial and error, but the calculations are greatly facilitated by the use of one of the 
hydraulic tables mentioned in the footnote. 






>• CVTTtNd m mau AANtt 


. 4 t .«.«! f 

eAKAL^^evrrtN9>* 


jvir« ... ‘■wt- 


Typical Scctioss of Ivdia.v Canals. 


* Jackson s Canal and Culvert Tables or Higbam’s ** Hydraulic Tables ’* should lie on everj' irrigation officer's tabic. 
Colonel Moore’s “ New Tables ” are more elaborate, but less handy. 

- The coefficient was t.ikcn as N = o'0225 in the Chenab Can.tl project. 
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Where a canfil is in deep cutting, as in the two upper sections of the above sketch, it 
is necessary to make a system of drains on the inner berms, or else the slopes will gutter 
badly : the drains on the ground level can be either led out through the spoil bank on to the 
fields or dropped into the canal. In the latter case it is necessarj^to make paved masonry ducts 
leading down the slopes into the canal. In the lowest section the case is shown where a canal 
is in embankment, and the cutting is insufficient to form the bank above ground level. In such 
cases it is sometimes made up by cutting .silt traps below the canal bed, as shown in the sketch. 
This is a good plan where there is much silt, but, if that is not the case, it is not a good plan, as 
there would he considerably increased loss of water by absorption, especially in porous soils. 
Under those circumstances side borrow pits are better. 

When a canal is carried on side-long ground, one bank is sufficient to form the canal ; 
many of the canals leading from the larger Bombay tanks are made in this way. Where the 
slope of the ground is steep, this method is suitable, and, indeed, unavoidable ; but where the 
slope is gentle, the width of the canal at the water-line is necessarily great, and there is much 
lo.ss of water from ah.sorption and evaporation. Considerable lengths of the Kurnool Canal 
in the Madras Presidency are made with only one bank, and in parts the side bank is as 
much as 50 feet in height : there arc some miles of banks more than 35 feet in height. In 
most cases the banks are made of earth only; in others of dry rubble walls with a puddle 


core between them, 
faced on the water side 
with a gravel slope 
covered with puddle 
and rubble pitching : in 
oilier c'ase.s masonry 
walls, varying from 12 
feet to .15 feel in height, 
were constructed. 'I'he 


• V. 


ft**,— 

-s 
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Masonry Sini. Waixs oi Tiir Kurnooi. Camal, Madras. 

.'f n,,sonr)-«lb in lien of banks as aCnally constructed on the 

Kurnool Canal. 1 e mst ner mile of some of the chief perennial 

The statement corresponding figures for the Madras Canals 

canals in the Upper I rovinccs ' » nid outlav upon them between the different 

cannot bo gh-cn, as it ,„d„ and branch canals only exclusive 

portions of the works. 1 it hgurts . _ the canals, 

"'t.a'l^h^nallmldis.rlhu.aries.ay^^ 

cnnals; that is, that ■>' " 

the period of maximum demand. ‘ f be nt the country level. In 

desiLic to keep the hods of the^ ='’7* “ “ “hThigher lauds are usually sandy. 
Bengal, at any rale, tins pnnciple is u j more improved hy it than the 

and, consequently, have the grater ^ that the water line is helmv 

heavier lands at a lower level, ro them at high levels in order to imgale 

;roiin<l, tlierc is a constant tcnclcnc) to commanded. Irnga- 

Lhc higher lands near the dislnbutaiy ^ ^ ri^clvsibilitv of refusing irrigation to all 
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rice lands «’liich cannot be easily irrigated by flow. Not only are the 

lands dissatisfied if the irrigation is inefficient, but the f inteffLences 

induce the canal officials to raise the level of the water, results, not infreque , , 


Cost of Main .vsd Br-vscii Casals. 




- I 

Miles of 

Mam and Cosl Dwccl 
Branch Charges. 
Canals 


Average Cost 
per Mile 
of Canals 


I 


_ ^ ^ Cost for 

Cost per j-ujjji. 

Irnpable Foo,ofF„ii 


Acre. 


Discharge. 


.\pproximatc 
Full Dis- 
charge of 
Canals 


! Biiritia : — 

Mandalay Canal' 

Swebo Canal' 

, Batgal : — 

1 -Orissa Canals 

Midnapore Canal . . 

' Sonc Canals 
; Dhaka Canal* 

I Trebeni Canal* 

I 

j Utiiled Provinces ; — 

Ganges Canal 
Lower Ganges Canal 
I .Agra Canal 
' Eastern Jumna Canal 

, Betwa Canal 

Punjab 

\\'cstern Jumna Canal 
liari Doab Canal 
Sirhind Canal 
Cbcnab Canal 
I jlicluin Canal 

i Sidhnai Canal 

i 

' Madras ; — 

. Penner River Canals 

' Srivaiknnlain System 

Banir Tank 

Periyar Reservoir System 
I Rusliikulya System 

i 

i Bmhay : — 

' Nira Canal 

, Mliasvad Tank 

Kadva River Works 
^ Alutha Canal 

Sind;- 

Jamrao Canal 

Desert Canal 
Unbarwah . . 


Miles. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

39 

27,69,467 

71,012 

77 

21,60,959 

28,064 

280 

95.51.539 

34.112 

49.158 

72 

35.39.434 

367 

103,58,866 

28,226 

5.960 

tS 

1,07,292 

60 

22,81,321 

38,022 

440 

1.70.07.542 

38.653 

768 

i, 9 ». 93.463 

24.991 

log 

45,21,848, 

41.485 

129 

figures 

doubtful. 


168 

17.07.979' 

10,166 

347 

68.33.539 

19.693 

369 

1.00,55,729 

27.251 

53S 

1,84,30,694 ' 

34.258 

426 

1.22,31.577 

28,712 

”3 

42,17,171 

37.320 

68 

i 

4.58,208 

6.738 

1 

31 

13.19.235 

42.556 

28 1 

5.73.983 i 

1 20,499 

7 

1,21,386 

17.341 

36 1 

i 13.85,552 

38,487 

80 j 

1 

1 i6.37.537 ' 

1 1 

1 20,469 

100 

1 

18,93,368 

18.933 

66 

5,60,415 ' 

8,491 

25 

90,140 . 

i 3.605 

88 

18,19,881 ' 

20,680 

iSo 

1 37,45.788 

20,809 

253 

17,97,261 

7.104 

98 

i 4.35.391 

1 

4.442 


j 

Rupees. | 

Rupees. 

CuWcFect 
per Second. 

31 

1,846 

1,500 

14 

831 

2,600 

35 

1.592 

6,000 

28 

2.359 

1,500 

17 

1,618 

6,400 

8 

357 

300 

20 

1,140 

2,000 

13 

2,126 

8,000 

15 

3,838 

5,000 

14 

2,260 

2,000 

1,800 



16 

1,708 

1,000 

8 

1,068 

6,400 

12 

1.547 

6,500 

16 

2,248 

8,200 

8 

1.133 

10,800 

r6 

I, no 

3,800 

2 

191 

2,400 

9 

188 

7,000 

22 

239 

2,400 

21 

— 

— 

12 

— 


l6 


— 

>7 




23 

■ 

— 

6 


! 

loS 

— 

1 

15 

1,170 

3,200 

14 

486 

3.700 

8 

1S9 

2,300 


I 

Area 

Irrigable. 


Acres. 

89,000 

150,000 


275.000 

125.000 

600.000 

13.500 

114.000 


1.300.000 

1.244.000 

312.000 

337.000 

106.000 


809.000 

849.000 

1.170.000 

1.600.000 
266,500 

195.000 


145.500 

27,800 

5,800 

110,900 

102,000 


113,300 

24.800 
14,600 

16.800 


254,100 

130,000 

56,000 


with the flow of the water in the distributary, which are injurious to the irrigation of lands 
lower down the channel. If the original grading a distributary has placed the water-line 
too low, demands arise for the construction of regulators to raise the level of it. Except 
in rare cases, regulators in distributaries should not be allowed : at the best they are evils 

* Incomplete: Estimates taken. 
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which lead to -diflicultics \nth silt deposits in some cases, and, in nearly all cases, they are a 
source of friction and dispute with the people. 

Sonic branch canals, and all distributaries, are subject (or should be subject) to the 
system of rotation or /a/i/s, which has been described in the last chapter ; and this is a factor 
which has to be taken into consideration in settling the capacity of a distributary, as a larger 
channel is, oi course, necessaiy when Mi 7 s are enforced than when a system of constant flow 
is permitted. If the system of /a/i/s and the duty of water in the distributary are both known, 
the capacity of the channel is easily determined. Thus, taking the cases of distributaries 
V and Z in the sketch on page 285, distributary V irrigates 4,750 acres, and distributary Z 
5,700 acres of kharcef crop, and the duty of water at the head of each is considered to be 
75 acres to a base of 15 days. Vis open for ro days in 14, and Z for 12 days in 14, as 
shown in Tatil 'rable No. i.but a period of 15 days maybe selected in each cast during 
which V i.s only open for 10 and Z for 12 days. In order to gauge the required discharge of 
the distributaries, the dutv of each must be reduced to the base of 10 and 12 days respective y. 
A duty of 75 acres to a base of 15 days is equivalent to 5 acres to a base of i day or 
50 acre 10 a base of lo clays, and 6o acres to a base of 12 days. The required discharges 

are therefore — 

In the case of distributary V = •‘’ 75 ° = 55 cubic feet a second. 


7 _ 5 > 7‘?2 = qe cubic feet a second also. 


The latter distributary require.s the same discharge for 5,700 acres as the foimer do 
4,750, simply because it runs for .a longer period. ^ 

The dutv of 75 acres to a liase of 15 daj-s is equivalcot (S = g X 23’8, page 271) to a 

depth of q.B^„ches in the field , fthe^^^^^^ 

x emp . .7-- f— : 

required tn a given time during a pcuod p iviigatecl. Thus ; a distributary 

the ba.si.s of the volume requmed in tie m ‘ j j | necessary at the time of maximum 

hnsto irrigate 5.000 dnriog a pe^od of .2 days; thea (by 

demand to place .| inebts of oJle ^ g 5 ,000 x 4 „ cubic feet, 

Formula III., page 27.) the required discharge is , g ^ .g - X 23-8 ., 

• all ..in iiip village channels and in the distriDutary, 
ivhich rao.st be incrc,ascd by Lt. tli 50 pel- cent., according to the length of 

an amount which may vary fiom i p 

channel, nature of .soil, &c. . • i toner India are usually determined as follows 

.The dimensions given to dislrdiutaries i Pl 

T = eross are:i of tnict coinmimdcd giieg, waste land, A'c. , • c r-n tn 

{ = area of «ncnlltir.ahle land, /.c., roads, (vanes from i o to o ao). 

b = proportion of the culturablc a i ... j cultivated in khareef crops. 

!i ^ proportion of area to he irnKatcd which is c> 


Then 

and 


T - , = cnlturable area commanded by the distributary : 

a. W ; V J- - area of khareef crop to be irrigated. 
r -IXbxK- area ^ 
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So that the discharge of the distributary (.v) has to be 

A 

•’"“D"' D' ■ 

The values given to h and k varv according to the conditions of cuHiyalion in di<rcrent 
localities. In one case in the Punjab, h is taken as 0-25 and k us 0-4. Ih:|l >y. ""I'’ 
quarter of the culturable area commanded by a distributary is allowed In be irrigated in 
the year, and two-fifths of this area is considered to be khareef crops. D is taken as fio, 
so that — 

X = discharge of any distrilnilaiy t _ ^ 

in continuous flow f 

_ T - f 
hiio 

and the capacity of the distributary has to be increased beyond this in proportion to the latils 
which arc to be enforced. In another case in the Punjab, the discharge of a distributary 

(for continuous flow) is taken as : whicli is equivalent to (if / is taken at 

0'25 of T, as is often the case). On tiie Ganges Canal in the United Provinces a furtiier 
factor — 

r = are.! already irrigated by wells in tlie tract cominandcd by a (Hi-triniitary — 
is taken into consideration ; the value of h is taken as o-S and I: as o‘5 and : — 


Tlie area of lhaicff crop to he iing.iltd i-- = (T — !i /. h — t 

= (T — n X o’.‘, ~ c. 

A duty of 70 acres was taken in most cases, so that : ■ 

.V = discharge of any ihstriliutary (for ) _ fT - X te.) -- : 
continucui.s fltm) ~ 70 

„ > 

and wlierc r vas = o the disfluitge of .1 ilistributarv bt r.iine - 

175 

In the Snne Canals in llengal, /> has usually been taken ns ro and k as 0-5, and a duly ol 
So acres for the season was assumed, so that — 

Tile di.^charge of a distribnt.arv (fiT contiiiuoii.? Ihw) became = * ^ ~ ^ 

So 

= “ ' • 
jt»i> ’ 

but of late years the duly has been taken at a lower figure for the reasons e.vplained in 
Chapter XV., and some distributaries have been constructed on the basis of a duty of 50 acre.s, 
which is a much more correct figure in this case. In all these e.'camples the base of the dutv 
has not been expressed, and the formula; rather produce the impression that it is necessan- 
to have I cubic foot of water running in a distributary for the whole season 10 nKiture Go, 70, 
or 80 acres, as the case may be, of khareef crops. This is not the case, and the duties 
really are applicable to the periods of pressure, or, say, to bases of about 15 days. In 
these examples, too, the result is in all cases for continuous tlow, and where tatils are enforced, 
the capacity of the distributary is increased in proportion to the closure which is contemplated. 
In Bengal (on the Sone Canals), closures of entire distributaries for half-time were provided 
for, and the channels were cut to earn’ twice the discharge given above. This period of 
closure is excessive: five days’ closure in fifteen is sufilcient. In the Sirhind Canal 
distributaries, no closures arc pro^ided for, and tatils are enforced on the minor channels oniv. 



«V/,7 /)7;A'A/5 7jV iVSTJ^lunr i nxr 

... CHANNELS, 20. 

A tlifL(r)l)ulary which Is dcsi.rnwl for flu. ;.; . 7.' : 

for Ihe rahi crops, h,,- th, ovcas'of ihc tu-,, crom' 

the siitntf, and the dmy of water in the colt) Upper India as about 

douldc the doty in tlie Wat/r,/ season. ^’‘«^"butary is generally at least 

This variation in the di^charac of a d‘ u 

and section of the chatnud; it i^^cncmllv h^of 7 difficulties in the grading 

the rnbi discharge. sf> (ij;,t the surface of ilu. „ - [ reference to 

avciage, ahnui i font al>oee ground level ivTi, 

where lltcrc is sil, i„ ,he watta^helles Ic ah T''''’ ^ ^ but 

it is best (0 biiH' ;.ll ca.Ieuialions of disehnr 7 "' ^ that 

Krc.at protection against ot. n t These silt ^ 

>1..- ..r :r.,i,ui,!,,,;’i: ■ " ;; , ::j- - ■ 


System, It wr'^'\ir|linnV} 7 'l/*?'^^'^^ *‘**^'"7 ,7 P‘^''P‘-‘‘^tion of its distributary 

clnta) andl wl ■ i to construct the main 

tlK- ban it t «nd subsidiary channels in 

‘V-7 •■ ^ 

Sv m. •?! 7 •■’ ■'7"'",'^ 7' P'-'* ^'Ton, these distributaries, or rajbuhus as 

U .in, died m pp,r fndta. the vilbige channels were supplied. These were, usually, made 

i list- villagers. On tov ,Sirhnui Canal, in the early 'eighties, the principle was adopted that 
.joveiiiinent ‘.tHttild const met liie channels necessary to convey the water to the boundary of 
every vtiffige wimm it was intended to irrigate. On the more recently eonstructed canals the 
c.-inal ohieess underialtc lite alignment, grading, and even the construction, of all village water- 
ermrses. the acUJa) cn -t otfiy being tecovered from llie villagers. On the Cbenab Canal the levels 
of t.H' area cotnmantled ii.'ive been determined at intervals of 550 feet, and a large scale con- 
toUt in.tp h.is been j’rvp.'sred of the whole area. On these maps the engineer.s *lav down the 
trru es ol the nmjur :md minor di.strilnitaries; the holdings arc divided into groups, and each 
gj'ouj) has a wutcrciun se assigned to it. • It is a cardinal principle that no wiitercounsc is carried 
ncroKs :\ dr.ainage, A certain width along ail well-defined drainages is reserved as common land, 
so that thete may be no obstruction to the escape of the drainage by cultivation. These 
inensmes. while- they involve a heavy outlay by Government, really repay that outlay by the 
greater cfJicit.iicv of ilie irrigation, and, consetjucnllv, the more rapid development of it. 

The more perfect the village channels arc the greater duty can be obtained from the 
water, but it is often a matter of great diniciiUy to induce the villagers to make them properly ; 
01, if they do ma):e lliem well, to maiiit.iin them in a proper condition. This is more especially 
the c.asc v.-btre large tracts of rice land arc irrigated, for it Is so easy to pass the water from 
field to field when every field is more or less submerged, and this method is so widely practised 
by the cultivators when they multirc the rice ciops by the rainfall only, that it i.s difficult to get 
tile villagers to .see anv advaiUage in the village channels : indeed, in many cases there i.s no 


flood.s occa.sionallv occur u’bicb .nr 


iuftnih uLLnsumniiv occur ivmcn aic veiy ... .... o,., ... 

more th.-m one c.’isc, llicy luivc completely disappeared in a few years. In Madras, where 
rice is mainly cultivated, village channels arc rarely made, and the irrigation is cfiecled by a 
sysleni of wide-.spiead lh»v from field to field. In Orissa .and Midnapore also, where rice is the 


Not.- by .Sir 'l liimi.is K.C.I.K., St. l.ouic li:vliil)ition, igo.). 
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main crop, it has been found impracticable to enforce the construction of village channels from 
the distributaries, and the system of widespread field to field irrigation is acknowledged. Under 
this system villages which aie near the distributaries are well protected, but, in a time of prcs- 
suie, those which are far from. distributaries, and can only obtain water through intervening 
villages, are in a ver)f unfavourable position. The practice of this method of irrigation has 
made it necessary to introduce a complicated system of supplying water, under which a distant 
I'illage is refused a supply unless either the intervening villages are leased for irrigation or the 
distant village will construct the necessary channel. 

The following statement shows the cost of distributaries, per mile and per acre irrigable, on 
.some of the chief perennial systems of Upper India. The figures are the actual cost of the 
works, including land, but they do not include the charges for establishment, tools, &c., for which 
an addtion of about 25 per cent, must be made : — 


Cost of Distributaries. 


Canal 

Miles of 
Distri- 
butaries. 

Cost 

Direct Charges 

Average 
Cost per 
Mile 

Average 
Cost per. 

Acre 

Irngable. 

Bengal : — 

Orissa Canals 

Midnapore Canal 

Sone Canals 

Mi'es. 

1. 145 

314 

1,217 

Rupees 

25.23.Z50 

8,95.484 

46,03.308 

Rupees 

2,204 

2,852 

3,782 

Rupees. 

9-1 

7-2 

77 

United Provinces ; — 

Ganges Canal 

Lower Ganges Canal 

Agra Canal 

liastcrn Jumna Canal 

Betwa Canal 

2,709 

3.243 

Cio 

679 

388 

52,75,154 

49,00,321 

12,85.160 

3 . 68, .504 
4.64,854 

1,947 

1,511 

2,107 

543 

1,198 

4-0 

3*9 

4 ’ I 

I'l 

4‘4 

Punjab : — 

Western Jumna Canal 

Bari Doab Canal ... 

Sirhind Canal 

Chenab Canal ... 

Jhelum Canal ... 

Sidhnai Canal 

1,803 

1.579 

4.(^39 

2,224 

J2I 

131 

37,49.410 

38,49.759 

56.13.8R9 

48,30,567 

16,22,885 

2,14.276 

2,079 

'-',438 

1,210 

2,172 

5,056 

1,636 

4-6 

4-5 

4’8 

3 ‘o 

6-() 

I'l 

Madras : — 

Penner River Canals 

Srivaikiintam Anicut System 

Barur Tank ... 

Periyar System 

Riishikulya System... 

416 

62 

22 

186 

137 

11,36,510 

2 ,.H. 36 i 

89.484 

8,74,253 

4,76.194 

2,732 

3,780 

4,067 

4,700 

.3,476 

8-0 

8-0 

i 5’4 

8-0 

4-6 

Bombay : — 

Nira Canal ... ••• ■" 

Mhasvad Tank 

Kadva River Works - •” 

Mutha Canal 

139 

34 

14 

67 

3,05,139 

84,705 

22.891 

8,15,387 

1,476 

2,491 

1,635 

12,170 

1-8 

3'4 

i'6 

48'5 

Sind : — 

, Jamrao Canal 

391 

14,24,260 

3,643 

5-6 

( 


i.wli. 
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and distributaries. 


The cost of distributaries in the Punjab per «icre of gioss 
roughly, one-half may be actually irrigated) are approximately 
large systems; — 


area commanded (of which, 
as follows in four of the 


Class of WoA 


Preliminarj’ and Land 
Earthwork 
Masonry Works 

Outlets 

Continfjciicies 


Cost of Distrihutakiks 


Usliinates. 


Upper 

jheinm. 

I'ppcr 

Clien.il> 

l.t)wcr 
Ihri Drab 

1 

Rupees. 

[ Ku|'ccs. 

KiiIKxm, 

0*43 

o’f»5 1 

(>'22 ’ 

OdI 

1 f)-44 j 

! "‘SS 

1-51 

IVsS 

1 

o'o8 

1 o’«7 

1 o-of) 

0 T 7 

1 O’ l it 

1 0’I.l 


1 AcUni. 

i l, jutr 


1 Kiipi'i". 

i * 
1 

I 0‘l)2 

j O’OS 
* o‘if) 

i 


Total 





The major distributaries in the Upper Jhelum, Chenab, and Lower IBari Doab Canals arc 
estimated to cost Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 5,000 per mile, and the smaller distributaries Rs. 2,400 In 
Rs. 3,100 per mile. 

The small heads by which water is drawn from a distributary into a village channel are 
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Pin: Outlets for Village Cihnsels in Bengal. 

called outlets. The Plate on page agO and the sketch above show various forms of these 
which are rn use. In some few cases, whem large areas are irrigated from the same outlet 
masonrj- vents are constructed, bnt as a rule outlets in distributaries and " „,i„„rs ■■ are mUe 

* Cost of land nominal in these tu-o cases, being mostly Crown land. 
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with circular pipes : these vary in size from 3 inches to as much as 12 inches, but in a majority 
of cases 6-inch pipes are found most convenient, and if one of these is not sufficient two or 
more arc fixed. The outlets in many cases are closed by a clod or piece of turf only, or by a 
wooden plug, but where faiils have to be enforced, with perhaps some difficulty, locked valves or 
shutters of some kind have to be fitted. Some of these are shown on the Plate. 

Economy of water results from a careful restriction of the size of the outlet to the area 
under irrigation from it. It has already been mentioned that there is probably more loss of 
water in village channels than in other parts of an irrigation system ; this loss is enormously 
increased when extravagant outlets are provided. This is more particularly the case in rice 
irri<mtion, where the cultivators have generally many opportunities of passing off superfluous 
water unnoticed ; if the outlets are larger than is really necessary, a cultivator will often allow 
WRter to run throuKh his fieWs for no Rood purpose, but if his ouUet is proportionate to his real 
needs he is more careful of the supply, and urill thus leave more water available for 
hours A eood general rule for the siae of outlets is that in the Mmaf season they td'ould “ 
capable of delivering 4 inches of ivater in depth over the area irri^ble tn a period of ten days, and 

n Te mif season thet should be capable of giving a depth of el mches m « " 

ira™e of an outlet varies, of course, unth the head upon it, and the head vane with the 

supply fn the distributary. In " tt^S 

recording facts to aid in the propu ca cu ‘^twns 

assume a moderate head of about 6 in ‘ ^ j on tl.e Ganges Canal 

on the hypothesis that the head is c— A ruleja.^ 

that each square inch of ventage is . r general one which has been 

allowed. It will be found that this rule ^ the formula used for 

given above. The discharge from pipe have shown that it 

orifices, which is sufficiently accuiatt or p (.oefficient c in the formula, as the pipes are 

is well to give a value of o’G, or even o-^. to the coemcie 

■ rough, and often not very truly laid. aistributary banks at 

It is generally agreed that it is best, as > . nf la,.ge distributaries, where a 

' the level of the bed of the channel, exceirt .dge of the vent should even m 

sufficient head of water can be relied up , sometimes used of placing 

such cases, be 2 feet below the "'‘PP \ often results in inconvenience when some 

the outlet at a fi.xed depth below the , ,ery small supply of water .ffien th 

particular crop-sugar-cane, for • ^^tlets at the bed level is the difficulty which 

distributaiy is low. The of tater, unless they have sliding . 

arises in closing them in more than 23 feet ot gg^ry to construct a series of drains to 

In connection with every irrigation of the crops. If this important 

• arry off the surplus water after waterlogg^ ami sterile, 

lement in an irrigation scheme is J, ’ drainage channels vanes gi } 


with the 
In 


c ement in an iiTig.i<..iiw construct drainage Luai.ww... ^ - 


of tmreej , .. gufftciently below the 

nature 01 me sou, * dearly marked, and he sumci ,> 

many tracts the natural dramages ^ especially if the subsorl .s sand • In 

irrigation channels, and construct a dram 
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portion is water from the canals. In Egr’pt, where there is practical ) no lain a , i is ^ j 
considered that provision should be made for draining off 8 cubic metre.s (2 3 cu )ic ce per c ai 
from each acre, which is only about 2 cubic feet per second per square mi e. rainaf,c woi ’s 
are usually carried out gradually as irrigation develops, and as the necessity or ^ **' 

parts becomes manifest. One of the most elaborate systems of drainage, which as cen 
graduallj’ developed, is that of the Ganges Canal system. Ihere are no less than ^t730 
of drainage channels as compared with 3,243 miles of irrigation channels of various kinds. I he 
result of these works has been that lands which previously remained flooded until late in the 
cold-weather season are now drained in time for the rabi sowings ; the rise in the level of the 
subsoil water has been checked, and the sanitarj* condition of a large number of towns and 
villages has been greatly improved. 


Cost of Drainage akd Protectivk Work.s. 


Cnnalit 


Bengal : — 

Orissa Canals * 
Midnaporc Canal ... 
Sone Canals 

Unikil Provinces 


Co l of Work'. Co-l jivi Acre lrni;.il)!>' 


Rupee'*' 

2t.5’..S(4 

Joi'.iyu 
.S, 70, 071) 


Ganges Canal > 

Lower Ganges Canal 

Agra Canal 

Eastern Jumna Canal ' 

Betwa Canal I 

iS.S-i-if'O 

2,0.|,2S7 

O.b.i,o5() 

StI. 

1 

Punjab : — 

Western Jumna Canal .. 

Bari Doab Can.ol 

Sirhind Canal 

Chenab Canal 

Jhclum Canal 

Sitlhnai Canal 

7 -IL .157 

i.ii.ijStj 

io,65,2S>S 

1,50,025 

U.177 

Madras '^ ; — ! 

Penner River Canals 

Srivaikuntam .Anient System 

Banir Tank ... ' [ 

Periyar Reservoir System •• 

Rushikulya System j 

73 ^ 

3 .iS, 25 R 

Nil. 
9 . 7-1 1 
-l-M-l 


Kujtc . 
?•') 

I'-l 


I'J 

ii-S 

2'0 


0-0 

0-1 

ro 

O' I 


v> 


Bombay ;■ 

There are very few drainage and protective woiks in Bomhiv Tl,.. .• 

on ln„d,n.i,h n .n.n J tl'Xn'; 


‘ Note by Mr. Hution, Superintending Engineer 
= There is an extensu^ system of embankments on these c.m.Hs 
Correct figures for the hrger M.-,dra5 Works arc not obtain.ible. 
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COST OF DRAINAGE WORKS. 


The foregoing statement shows the cost of drainage works in some of the principal perennial 
canals of Upper India. The reason of the high cost of the works in Orissa is mainly because 
the figures include the cost of heavy protective embankments in the Delta,’ which exclude 
floods from the irrigated tracts. In the other cases the figures are almost exclusively for 
drainage works alone. The figures give the actual cost of the works, including land, but 
exclusive of charges for establishment, &c., for which about 25 per cent, has to be added. 

‘ See page loo. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


REVENUE AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Irrig.ition Revenue— Miscellaneous Revenue-Consolidaicd Rate— Occupier's Rnte-Oivnct's Ratc-Enli.mccmenl of Land^ 
Revenue due to Canals— Administration-Assessment of Irngation Revenue-Cost of Revenue Management— Cost oi 
Working Expenses. 

TffE revenue which is earned by the irrigation work.s of India compri.se.s, first, that which is 
derived from the use of the water for the crops; this is called “ Irrigation Revenue piopei 
— and it amounts to about 94 per cent, of the total ; and, secondly, the revenue which is 
derived from the man)' subsidiary services, rendered by an irrigation system, which are not 
immediately connected with the Avatering of crops, such as the tolls received from navigation, 
the proceeds from plantations, water-power, fisheries and other miscellaneous items. 

The returns from navigation are considerable in Bengal and Madras, but in the other 
provinces they are insignificant. Sale of water-power brings in nearly two lakhs of rupee.s a 
)’ear in the Punjab and about half that sum in the United Provinces ; in these provinces small 
mills for grinding corn are erected at many of the canal falls. The revenue from plantations is 
best in the United Provinces, where there are extensive areas, on the banks and on the surplus 
lands connected Avith the canals, Avhich are excellently planted Avilh rcA'enue-producing trees. 

The “ Irrigation Revenue ’’ proper, which is derived entirely from the watering of crops, is 
assessed in Avays Avhich A’ary according to conditions of cultivation, and according to the method 
of assessment of the Land Revenue in the different provinces. The Land Revenue forms the 
greater portion of the public revenues of India. It is a tax or rent charged by GoA'ernment fin 
all occupied lands, and is collected in some provinces directly from the lyols or occupiers of the 
fields, and in others from the zemindars or landoAvners, Avho collect their OAvn rents from the 
ryots. The Irrigation RcA'enue, Avhich is derived from the watering of lands, docs not depend 
on the volume of water supplied, Avhich may vary greatly according to climate, .soil and rainfall, 
but primarily on the nature of the crop and on the areas actually or ordinarily irrigated. It 
may be said that the charge is made for ensuring the maturity of the crop, and that .sufiicient 
Avater is guaranteed to effect that purpose. Under the old native Governments the Land 
Revenue, which formed then, as now, the greater portion of the State revenues of India, used 
to be largely collected in kind, and under that system the State’s share of the produce increased 
with the introduction of irrigation. When, under British rule, cash payments were introduced 
in place of payments in kind, the assessments of the Land Revenue AA'ere made on the basis of 
the average produce. Lands which were assured of irrigation Avere, consequently, assessed at 
higher rates than others Avhich had not that advantage. The difference between the two rates 
represented the true revenue earned by the irrigation Avorks. In cases where the lands were 
annually under irrigation it was possible to institute a » consolidated " rate, which included 
both the Land Revenue due to the State for the land itself— which would be that of similar 
unirrigated lands in the same district and the rate due for the adA'antage giA’en bvthe irrigation 
works. This system of a » consolidated ’’ rate is folloAved throughout the Madras Presidency, 
in Sind, on a number of old irrigation Avorks in Bombay, and in the Burma districts Avhich have 
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undergone settlement. In Sind, indeed, where crops are grown only on irrigated land, and 
where land without water is valueless, it is almost impossible to say what portion of the gross 
revenue is due to the land and what portion to the irrigation works. The practice there is to 
assume an arbitrary proportion — usually go per cent. — as being the revenue due to the works, 
the four nrovinces of Unner India, and in narts of Bombay. 


revenue due to the works. 


M.UI1C ttii — uouail^' yu pci vwiw.— ao vhk- w tnw m 

In the four provinces of Upper India, and in parts of Bombay, the Irrigation Revenue is 
lot assessed with the Land Revenue, but is distinct from it, and, although it is usually collected 
ly the same establishment, it is, in nearly all cases, assessed by the Irrigation Officers, and not 
jy the Civil Department which makes the assessments and collections of the Land Revenue. 

In these provinces Irrigation Revenue consists of (i) Occupier’s rate, (2) Owner's rate, and 
[3) Enhancement of land revenue due to the canals. The Occupier’s rate (i) is the water-rate 
payable by the ryot, the tenant and actual cultivator of the soil ; it is assessed on the area 
irrigated, and varies according to the nature of the crop irrigated. 

The. Owner’s rate (2) and the Enhancement of Land Revenue (3) are, essentially, the same 
thing ■ They nre the share due from the imindar or landpwner on acennnt of the enhanced 
value of his nronerty due to the irrigation works. The rate'^.s called an Owner’s rate when ,t 
is assessed on the owner sejiarately from the land tai, but, when this to » "wised, from ime 
to lime, at the settlement periods, the Owner’s rate may be amalgamated mth the land as, md 
then tlie share due to the irrigation works is credited to them as " Enhaneement of Land 

'^Tmillit be thought that if the Ijui or occupier was charged a suffleienUy high rate for 

irrigation, that it would be simpler to due regard to extension 

owing to a variety of causes, it ;,ter to the cultivator as to preclude the 

of canal irrigation, to charge so hi^h from the introduction of canal irrigation 

zemindar (or landowner) from reaping some irrigated land. Nor, 

by a rise in the rent, which he col^/T to do effeetually, it 

indeed, is it desirable that this should be do ^ cultivator for each crop grown under 

would be necessary to drive a separa e ^rder to secure rapid and economical 

canal irrigation, which would be y 1 cannot 

assessment of the canal revenue, can r grops watered, differences arising from 

take into consideration differences m qual ^ independent of the canal, 

the varying nature of the sod, style 0 ^ ^reas and to various soils and classes 

But all-round crop and acreage i,,, average, in order to avoid undue pressure 

of cultivators, must be kept at a Therefore rents invariably rise mor 

on the poorer soils and imfavouiably Government steps in, by means 0 i 

: Z Ir the introdnetiun of „cped by the landlord from the 

o^ruta^rf wotta to time b, a revised settlement of the land to, a 

which IS paid to tro e ^ German 


h rT. T.;d to Government. This is me .aov Settlement” of Lo: 

-s "y-sed for ever,^by;"g ™ ,He currency of 

laSiis. owner’s rate G^vernnrent share of Uiem^m™^^^ 


;:„e ;rra.ris «.eore.ica.iy a i.c Pereas, in renta. due 

lemen..pn.andlords,luo*ty«re.^^^^^ 

irrlndXTpairafter the Se,?a certain portion of it, may either be 

, introduction of a new one, ttl , ...^^olonelH. A. Brownlow,R.E.. formerly inspector. 

iral of Irriffatioo in India, Fc . U > 
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REVENUE AND ADMINISTRATION. 


amalgamated with the Occupier’s rate, or, if the latter be maintained constant, the whole of 
the Owner’s rate may be merged in the Land Revenue, and appear as an indirect ciedit to 
the Irrigation Works as “ linhancement of Land Revenue due to Canals.” 

One of the reasons for the unfavourable financial results displayed by the canals in Bengali 
is that up to the present time no Owner’s rate has been assessed and no Enhancement of Land 
Revenue has been made. Unfortunately the areas watered by the Sone and Midnaporc Canals 
lie within the tract where the Permanent Settlement has finalh’ fixed the Government Land 
Ta.\, and it is impossible for Government to obtain the revenues from the Iriigation Works 
Avhich are really their due, • 

In Bengal it has been found convenient to grant leases for long terms f>f years, and almost 
the whole of the water available on Bengal Canals ha.s been hypothecated by such leases. 1 he 
system, which is known as the “block” system, has been proposed also for introduction in 
parts of Bombay. Under this system the cultivators in any .suitable “ block- ” of land enter 
into a joint lease, usually for seven yeans, and they pay annually for the water whether tiiey 
actually take it or not. The rate paid is subject to periodical revision when the loa.se.'. fall in, 
and the rates arc being gradually enhanced. Remissions are freely given in the case of failure 
of crops, even where the failure is in no way due to deficient .supjdy. It has been found, 
however, that in .spite of these facts, and in spite of the Bengal Tenancy Act, the landlords have 
succeeded in enhancing the rents, noticeably in the Sone Canals, to a large extent. This 
increment, which is largely due to the canals, is entirely absorbed by the landlords, and 
Government obtains no sh.ire of it, as they do in other provinces in the shape of Owner’s rate 
or Enhanced Land Revenue, 

The assessment of Irrigation Revenue is made, in Upper India, under the direction and . 
control of the (tfiicers of the Irrigation Branch of the Public Wc>rks Department ; the.se are 
(he same olTicers— Engineers— who maintain the works in an eflkicnl .state, and control the 


distribution of the water to the fields. A Chief Engineer, who is usually also Secretary to the 
Local Government in the Public Works Department, is at the head of the establishment of tlie 
province ; under him are Superintending Engineers of “ circles,” who have jurisdiction over 
areas which may include from lialf a million to a million acres of irrigation : next come the 


Executive Engineers, who control “divisions.” which vaiy in size up to areas wliicb may 
include as much as .jou.ooo acres of iirigation. Tlic lixccutive Engineer is the ollicer who is 
responsible lor the jnoper asses.sment of the Irrigation Revenue, and generally for tlic collection 
<if the cither revenue earned by the canals : he is also responsible for the repairs of the works, 
lor the preparation of projects for the improvement of his division, and for the proper regubo 
tion and distribution of the canal water. He is assisted by a large establishment of Govern- 
ment officials, chiefly composed of natives of India, who live in the various “ sub-divisions " 


and “ scction.s " into which the division is divided. 


1 he establishment of the Public Works Department is divided in some provinces into two 
distinct branches, one of which deals almost c.\-clusively with the Irrigation Works, and the 
other with the other public works of the province. But in some cases the iirigation officers 
undertake the charge of all the public works, except the railways, which lie in the districts 
under their charge, so their duties are often very multifarious. 

The system of assessment of the Irrigation Revenue varies on difierent canals, but substan- 
tiall)’ the assessment is made in the following manner by the officials named ; — 

The Patrol, who is an intelligent peasant, capable of reading, writing, and making rough 
measurements, visits and inspects the irrigation in his beat at frequent intervals, and records in 


‘ Sec will., pages 31 1 and 313. 


administration. 


Ill's rejiisicr {shudkhar) cadi field 
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either of actual nioasurcmenl with rh,;!. T '! ^ , ‘locument may be the result 

where thev arc -ivail'iiilc «: ■ 0* * ’ ^ ''iHage maps, which, 

•irea of each field and nrhpr cfoficfif't' T't-ift 



, . . . - .-- subsequently in his office, with the help of a 

The work done by the Ameen is subjected to scrutiny by :- 

1 he /lilndar, who ts a step higher in official rank than the Ameen, and who understands 
tlic I.iw and procedure better. This official makes measurements to check the work of the 
Amcen.s, and generally supervises the assessments. He hears and decides questions which are 
preferred by the cuhi\'alors rcg.arding their irrigation and assessment. In some cases there is 
another official 

1 he Deput)' Collector, who is a subordinate judicial official of some standing in the Civil 
Department, is appointed to supcmsc the work of a number of zilladars, and to hear .suits in 
court which may arise in connection with irrigation. But he rarely interferes with the assess- 
ment papers. 

The Sub>divisionai Officer, who is generally an Assistant Engineer, but in some cases a 
Subordinate in the I’ldilic W'orks establishment, has the general supeia’ision of all these lower 
officials. He is a gazeUed officer, on whom the real responsibility of the assessments rests. 
He hear.s complaints and practicallydecides most cases in which claims are made for remissions. 
He is almost incessantly travelling about over the irrigated fields, listening to the complaints 
and wishes of tlic cullivatnr.s. He countersigns the demand statements [khniionccs) after they 
have been worked mil by In'.s subordinates, and for\vards them to the Executive Engineer. 

When the demand statement has been finally approved, it is sent by the Executive Engineer 
to the Collector <jf tlic district, and the money which is due is recovered by that officer with the 
I-and Kevemiu, But in Bengal the collectors arc made for a special staff working under the 
orders of the Superintending Eaigincer. There is always the right of appeal to the Collector of 
the district. 

The Patrol wears a uniform, and is an important person among the cultiiatois who iirigate 
from llic canals. He has ni.'inv duties to perform, in connection with the irrigation, which 
vary in different canals; in .sonic cases he sees to the distribution of the water, while in otheis 
he only concerns himself with the record of areas irrigated. His pay vaiics fiom 5 to loiupees 
a montli, and lie deals with 1,500 to 3.«oo acres of irrigation. The Ameen dram from 10 to 
25 rupees a nionlh, and will generally deal with 7,000 to 10,000 acres of irrigation The 
Zilladar draws ff-nni 50 to 100 rupees, and will supervise 30,000 to 50,000 acres. 1 he Deputy- 
Collector will probably deal with 80,000 to 120,000 acres, and his pay will be from 200 to 300 

'“Tmay seem llial tiic eslablislimcnt which is employed is a formidable hierarchy. The 
teadeocy in India, there is no donbl, is to multiply officials and dmde responsth.hty to too peat 
an eatenl, bnt the work of the a.ssessment of irrigation revenue m estremely labonous, and the 
documents are very bniky, in consequence, chiefly, of the small area of land held by each 
cultivator. In Ori .sa, fo, insbance, which is, however, rather an extreme case, the average 
demand from each cultivator is le.ss than one ntpee and a half. 1 he labour and difficulty, botl. 

I.WM. 
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, . • „4 nuch oettv sums have to be collected from 

of assessment and collection, may be miagin ^ ^ , 

s<imc 200,000 men distributed over a large tract of country. 
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Itciigal : 

(jrissa Canals 
Sone Canals ... 


Ri:ven-we M.\s-\oumest asd Wokkist. 


Cost of Reicnuc 
M.inascment. 
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Gaiifjcs Canal 
Lower Ganges Canal 

Agra Canal 

Ivastcrn Jumna Canal 

Punjab ; — 

Western Jumna Canal 
Bari Do.ab Canal 
Sirhind Canal 
Chenab Canal 
Sidhnai Canal 
Jliclum Canal 
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Swat River Canal ... 

Mad rat : — 

Godavery System 
Kistna Sy.stein 
Cauver)- System 
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Sind ; — 
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Unlianvah Canal 
IJegari Canal ... 
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jainrao Canal 
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Expenses in 1902 — 1903 . 
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Works 
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I he cost of the working and management of Indian canals is shown in great detail in tl 
revenue accounts of the different works: the total charges are primarily divided into the sul 
heads, Revenue Management,” “Maintenance of Works," and “Indirect Charges." TI 

' Lately opened. 
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first sub-head includes the cost of all establishments employed (both in the Public Works 
Department and, under the Collector, in the Civil Depai'tment) in the assessment and collection 
of Canal Revenues. 

1 he second sub-head covers all the establishment charges, the cost of works and repairs, 
charges for tools and plant, and the upkeep of plantations, &c. The third sub-head is for 
various book charges — such as leave allowances and pensions — which are debited indirectly. 
The three sub-heads together make up the gross “ Working Expenses.” The statement given 
on the opposite page shows the cost of “ Revenue Management” and “Working Expenses” 
on some of the principal irrigation works in India, and, at the foot of it, the average, which 
includes all works, great and small, is given. 

If this table is compared with the similar one given on page 266 of the previous edition of 
this book it will be seen that, in the twelve years which have elapsed, the incidence of irrigation 
revenue per acre — that is, the gross water rates — have increased considerably. In nearl)' all 
cases the co.st of revenue management and the total working expenses have decreased — in some 
ca.ses they have decreased largel)’ — the result being, of course, a material increase in the net 
revenue. The Orissa Sy.stem still stands out prominently as the one in which the cost of 
revenue management exceeds that of all others, a fact which is partly due to the extremely low 
water rate which is charged on those canals, and the very large number of cultivators with 
whom the collecting establishment has to deal. 


R R 2 
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'I'hc Muthn Canal in ISnmb.ay, which is the most expensive of all per irrigable acre, derives 
it considerable income from the supply of water for drinking purposes in Poona, and the cost 
per acre would be considerably modified if this circumstance were fully taken into account. The 

Cost or Pkiscii’au PisonccTivi: Ikkigatios Works to the end of Makch, 1903. 
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110.900 

89,87.572 

82 

130 000 

25 . 9'-395 

20 

5C.000 

6.50,225 

Z2 

1S6 500 

17,06,799 

9 

307.700 

83 . 95.'39 

ZI 

334iioo 

83.07.240 

33 

X 45 v 4 oo 

2 ',27,750 

X 5 

8.000 

5.17.S3S 

65 

I2.6cO 

4.6S.621 

37 

1+600 

7.97.905 

55 

11.300 

3 . 7 '. 89 i 

33 

l6,Soo 

88,26.335 

406 

16.900 

I 3 . 4 a 386 

79 

13.303 

8,64,892 

70 


Ascrage cost per acre (cacluding the Rumool and Molha Canals) of all the Works 


very high co.st per acre of the Kurnool Canal is misleading. The canal as an irrigating 
work is a failure, as the water i.s not needed o%-er a great portion of the area which 
could, otherwise, be irrigated. The general result, however, is sufficiently accurate, and 
it may be said that the works of this class cost on the average about Rs. 24*6 

> Incomplete : estimated cost (direct charges) given. = Navigation work only. » Oipiial nominal-a vcr>’ old work. 


OF PRODUCTIVE WORKS. 


c'lnnot be liken m i • .n..r V /• ^ the agency of natural channels, and it 

to intite ^hZ Lk n works-that is. works designed 

ic^ on'the average Rs. ay per irrigable 

Zrn ^n!k . o Orissa system in Bengal, which cost Rs. g6 an 

Ibe rnn-,k novV hj" Ti "" successful one, and large sums were spent in making 

^ cheapest of the large systems is the Chenab Canal, which is also 

the most lecent : its ultimate cost per acre will probably be less than Rs. 17, as it will irrigate 
more than the figure given in the statement. 

It has been expkuned that the Major Works (A) are works which are expected to be 
remunerative. That is, they arc expected to give a net revenue greater than the interest paid 
by (lovernment on the money borrowed for their construction. Taken collectively they fulfil this 
condition abundantly : although individual works, and even the groups of works in three of the 
se\ en pio\inces tail to do so. Regular accounts have been compiled from the commencement, 
which ba\c been annually credited with the net rev'eniie and debited with the interest charges. 
1 ho aggregate lesults aie shown in the following table. This shows that up to the present 

M.Mor Works (A). — PRonucriVK Works. 


I'roviiicc. 


Number of | Numlicr of 1 Total Gain or Loss 
Works which | Works which i from the Commcnce- 
Iwvc not Paid. ■ have Paid. . ment to Date. 


r.liniliV 

Bvtiga! 

I'niU'tl Provinces 

Pnnjali 

Mailr.ts 

liomhay (Sind) 

IJomlmy I Deccan and Cfujaral) 


Total 


•1 

3 

2 

3 

5 

o 


19 


Kupccs. 

0 I 6,f>j,3g4 loss 

o ■ 6,50,87,512 loss 

2 , 3,52.33.562 gain 

5 6,91,89,928 gain 

5 7>«f<,M>543 gMn 

4 , 58,56.011 gain 

7 ' 87,48,880 loss 


23 11,45,94,258 gain 


time only twenty -three of the forty-two works have worked at a profit of more than 4 per cent., 
but that the profits from these twenty-three have been sufficient to cover the deficiencies on the 
otlier nineteen. 'I'lie net result is that the works of this class have covered the interest charges 
with a fO'OSS exee.ss to the credit of Government of nearly 12 crores of rupees, and the profit 
is increasing largely every year. Among the nineteen works which have not, so far, covered 
the fM-oss interest charges on their capital cost, there are nine or ten- which are never likely to 
do Ml, but the others will probably be financially successful. Five or six are not in full operation 
as yet Among the twenty-three works which have more than coveied then interest chaiges, 

lluTC arc f»ur which aland m.t, promincnlly, as revenue 

Wcalcrn Jumna Canals the dltr-hrlch 

from these four works they were t in hand by the British 

had c.visled in a more or less ciuft entirely constructed by the British 

Oovernment. 1 he mm ei n « “ GoUaver,, ni.iim,.-.n<i Cauvo., cnsis. 
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Government in the last thirty years, were for a time a ' drain upon the finances rather 
than a support to them. The following statement shows the improvement which has taken 
place in the last twelve years in some of the works : r 



Percentnfje of Met Revenue on 


Capital Outlay. 

Canal. 





1S91. 

1903 

Bengal : — 



Sone Canals... 

OTO 

3‘27 

United Provinces: — 



Ganges Canal 

7’IO 

10-51 

Lower Ganges Canal 

2*00 . 

3-77 ! 

Agra Canal ... 

4’00 

6’i6 

Punjab:— 



Bari Doab Canal . 

8’07 

12-8 

Sirhind Canal ... . . ... ' 

4 'o 5 

7-68 

Chenab Canal ... 

o'oS 

2I‘26 i 


The policy of constructing irrigation works from borrowed funds was initiated in i86g. At 
that time about 600 lakhs of rupees had been expended on the fourteen Major Works (A) which 
were at that time in operation' : since then some 600 lakhs more have been spent upon them. 
From 1869 to 1878 was a period of great activity in the construction of irrigation works. 
During that period about 1,100 lakhs of rupees were expended, and eleven works® came into 
operation. From 1879 to 1888 the expenditure gradually decreased : about 720 lakhs of rupees 
were spent in that decade, of which 20 lakhs were for the purchase of the Kurnool Canal ; 
during that period seven works® were added to the list of canals in operation. From 1889 to 
1898 about 800 lakhs of rupees were expended, anU one work' only was opened for irrigation. 
From 1899 to igoj the expenditure on works of this class was about 400 lakhs of rupees, and 
.six works'"’ were added to the li.sl, and, in addition, there were three works,'"’ under construction, 
which had not come into operation. 


United Provinces : G.inges, E.i5tem Jumna. . 

Punjab : Bari Doab, Western Jumna. I 

Madras : Godiiveiy, Kistna, Cauvery, Penner. 

Bombay : Lower Panjhra, Kadva River. 

Sind : IJesert, Unhanv.ab, Bcgari, Eastern Nara.j 
' Bengal : Orissa, Midnaporc, Tid.il, Sone. 

North-Western Provinces : Agra. 

Madras ; Srivaikuntam. 

Bombay : Hathmati, Pravara River, Mutha, Ekruk Tank, Krishna. 
' United Provinces : Lower Gange.s, > 

Punjab : Sirhind, Lower Sohag and Para, Sidhn.ai, Chenab. | ... 

Madras : Kurnool, Barur. ) 

* Madras: Periyar 

' United Provinces : Fatehpore Branch.. 

Punjab: Jhelum. I 

Sind : Jamrao, Dad, Mahiwah. 1 

Burma : Mandalay, > 

° Sind: Naulaki, Nasrat.i 

Burma: Swebo. / 

'A'otal ... ... ... ... .. . ... 


14 Works. 


n Works. 

7 Works. 
I Work. 

6 Works 

3 Works. 
42 Works. 



J 


^ m • ' ^ 

/he fourteen old works which were in oneration hpfnr*. rRfir. 
thi capital cost. The twentj-tbcee works which have been in apS''S?h^ “olorty 
yealj are paymg over g per cent, and the works which have hLn in operation hi tent 

Sta>^2ment of Financial Results of the Principal Major Works (A) (Productive Works) 

TM TAO'>— — Tnno 


Province. 

Year when 
Revenue 
was First 
Collected. 

Name of the Works. 

Capital Outlay 
at End of 
the Year. 

Gross Revenue 
of the Year. 

Working 

Expenses. 

■ 

Net Revenue. 

Fercenlai;c of 
Net Revenue 
on Capital. 

Burma ... 

1 1902 

Mandalay Canal 

Swebo Canal 

Rupees. 

46,96,764 

20,07,584 

Rupees. 

24,859 

Rupees. 

33,526 

Rupees. 

-8,667 

{loss 

Bengal ... 

i 

f 18C9 
' 18C9 
|i 87S 
LiSOg 

Orissa Canals 

Midnapore Canal 

Sone Canals ... 

Hijili Tidal Canal (Navigation only) 

2,65,21,026 

84.77,358 

2,67.40,808 

26.15,154 

4,03,848 

2,23,678 

14,45,780 

41,050 

3,89,204 

1,52,452 

5,71.763 

30,265 

14,644 

71,226 

8,74,017 

4,78s 

005' 

0'84 

327 

o‘i8_ 




1853 

1879 

1874 

1830 

) 

V. • 

Ganges Canal 

Lower Ganges Canal 

Agra Canal 

Ea,stcrn Jumna Canal 

Falebpore Branch (L. Ganges Canal) 

3,04,16,325 

3,62,50,827 

99,15,523 

42,74,934 

34,91,288 

43,94,084 

24,89,682 

8,79.371 

16,06.395 

1,32,345 

11,96,862 

11,21,601 

2,68,828 

5,38,955 

1,28.287 

31,97,222 

13,68,081 

6,10,543 

10,67,440 

4,058 

lo-sO 

3 77 

6 16 )7-4 

2497 1 

0 12 J 

1 

Punjab ... 

■ 

r 1821 
1859 

1883 

? 

1887 

188G 

.1902 

Western Jumna Canal 

Bari Doab Canal 

Sirhind Canal 

Upper Sutlej (including Lower 

Sohag and Para) Canals 

Chenab Canal 

Sidbnai Canal 

Jhelum Canal 

! 

1,72,51,501 i 23,49.819 

1,95.85,680 j 35,12.861 

2,46,32,228 j 27,81,123 

17,01.510 1 4,86,794 

2,75.09,322 72.54.165 

12,91,905 1 1,92,022 

1,14,68,942 J 37,810 

• 

8.64.073 

9.93.844 

8.87,610 

3,80,052 

14,06,286 

1,40,96s 

1,49,840 

14,85,746 

25,19.017 

18,93.513 

1,06 742 
58.47,879 
51.054 
- 1,X8,030 

8 6r 
12-86 
768 

6 27 
21 26 

3 95 
loss , 

II 4 

Madnos ... 

• 

184C 

1853 

18G0 

183G 

1870 

1882* 

1887 

.iSgG 

Godavery Delta System 

Kistna Della System 

Penner River Canals 

Cauvery Delta System 

Srivaikuntam Anicut System 

Kumool Canal 

Barur Tank ... 

Periyar Reservoir System 

1,33,75,002 j 32,28,810 

1,43.96.664 29.46,463 

62,61,861 , 3,92,040 

30.70.196 9,73.123 

15,01,625 1.22,482 

2,17,56,052 , 2,03.416 

4,31,260 11,109 

89 87,572 . 4.81,786 

7,66,030 

6,69.514 

78.153 

99.160 

30,332 

90,441 

4.937 

1.54,199 

24,62,780 

22,76,949 

3.13.887 

8,73.963 

92,150 

1,12.975 

6,172 

3.27,587 

18 4t'| 
I5’8 i 

5 01 
28 46 
6-13 

0 52 
i'43 
364) 

9-3 

Bombiw 
(Sind) ... 

' 

1833 

1885 

1855 

»8S'| 

1899 

Ligoi 

Desert Canal 

Unharwah Canal 

Begari Canal 

Eastern Kara Works 

Jamrao Canal 

Dad Canal 

25.91.395 
6,50,223 
• 17,06,799 
63,95,139 

83,07,240 

21,27,750 

2,03.908 

1.12.590 

3,79.645 

5.53,011 

5.57,713 

1,02,662 

1,09,099 

36.S59 

1,09.337 

1,19.761 

2,42.733 

1,28,754 

94,809 

75,737 

2,70,308 

4.33.250 
3.14.980 
- 30,092 

366'! 
n 65 
1584 
677 

3 79 
loss_ 

■48 

Bombay 
(Deccan and 
Gujarat) 

1 

'1873 

18GG 

1868 

18G9 

1873 

1872 

,1809 

Hathmati Canal 

Lower I’anjra River Works 

Kadva River Works 

Lakh Canal 

Miitha Canals 

Ekrnk Tank 

Krishna Canal 

5,17,838 

4,68,621 

7,97,905 

3.71.891 
68,26,335 

13,40.386 

8.64.892 

516 

15.936 

8,267 

778 

2,97,83s 

19,355 

46,751 

G,G26 

8,717 

0.375 

1,715 

1.34,750 

12,098 

14,796 

-6.110 

7.219 

1.892 

-937 

1.63,085 

7,257 

31,955 

loss' 
I 54 

0 24 
loss 

239 

054 

369J 

■rS 

\ 

Total percentage for all Major Works (A) 

7 37 


twenty years are paying over 7 per cent. The statement on this page gives the main revenue 
statistics of all the forty-two Maj'or Works (A), and it will be seen that in ig02 — 1903 these forty- 
two works, including the good, bad, and indilferent ones and those not in operation, paid, in the 

^ Date of Che nurcliase of the canal by Government. 

I.W.I, 


S S 
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aggregate, 7-37 per cent, on their gross Canals^ whkh^are^3^1arly giving 1-etter 

never likely to be finanaally successful «cep C ^ provinces, and there is 

results; but there is eveiy P™®P"=‘ .‘“P' u, „lll as they develop, pay considei-ably more 

little doubt that these forty-two productive ^\'orks will, as tne) ae 1 , 1 

than they did in igo2 — 1903. 


Major Works (B).— Protective Works. 

The works of this class, ivhich are eleven in number, are entirely of modern origin : the 
amount expended on them and the financial results of 1902-1903 are sliow-n m the following 

statement : — 


Prorince 

Year in wliicli 
Revenue was 
First Received. 

Name of W'ork. 

Central Provinces 

— 

Khyrbanda Tank 
(Dhaka Canal ••• 

Bengal 


|Trcbeni Canal ••• 

United Provinces 

1SS5 

Betwa Canal 

N. W. Frontier... 

1SS5 

Swat River Canal 

Madras 

/ iSf)4 

Knshikulj’a Project 


\Mhas\ad Tank ... 

Bombay (Deccan 
and Gujarat)... 

1 1SS5 1 

", 1901 1 

Incomplete' 
'Incomplete 

[Nira Canal 
/Shetphal Tank .•• 
Chankapur Tank 
iMaladcvi Tank — 


Capital Out- 
lay at End 
o1 ifticTisir. 

Gross 
Revenue 
j -sA \VitXtin . ' 

j 

W’orkinp 
Expen 'OS. 

1 

1 

Net j 

Revenue. 1 

1 

; \ 

I’crcentape ; 
of Net < 
Revenue 
on Capital. ' 

Rupees 

31.743 i 

1 Rupees 

Rupees. 

1 

1 i 

1 Rupees. I 

■ 1 

2, or, 910 1 

[ — 


1 — 

— , 

6,26,236 ^ 


; — 

1 


45,44,011 

1.06,743 

; 1,30,601 

; - 23,858 

[ loss. 

41,66,252 

. 5.29.628 

1 88,813 

i 4.40,815 

; 10-58 

48,97.366 

■ 1.02,594 

i 72.701 

i 29,893 

o-6r 

20,88,427 

‘ 13.200 

; 14.842 

1 ^=8 

! 0*02 

1 _ 

56.88,737 

' 2,31,596 

! 47,704 

1 1.73,892 i 

3-06 

6,71.519 

i 843 

1 714 

: ^29 ! 

! 0*02 

I.I2.352 

— 

j — 

J _ ^ 

[ 

i 3.25.328 

— 

— 

1 — 

1 — 


The w'orks are not expected to pay 4 per cent, on their capital cost, but the Sw-at River 
Canal, which is in several respects rather a remarkable work, has show’n the same rapid develop- 
ment of irrigation which has characterised most of the works in the Punjab : it has irrigated 
far larger areas than were anticipated, and it has already proved to be a remunerative w'ork. 
It has, on the wdiole, paid more than 4 per cent., and for some years past has paid 10 per cent, 
on its capital cost. It w'as primarily undertaken, chiefly on political grounds, in order to 
settle the law'less tribes residing in the nofth-easl corner of the Peshaw'ur vallej’ where the 
canal lies. 


Minor Works (A). 

The eighty-five works of this class which are in operation are of a more varied character than 
the major w'orks; they comprise perennial canals, inundation canals, navigation canals, reser\'oirs, 
tanks, embankments, and one w'ork for the supply of drinking w'ater. About bne-fourlh of the 
works were originated by native rulers, the predecessors of the British in the government of the 
country, and have been taken up and improved by the British Government. In some cases the 
capital account is rather questionable, as the value of the old native w'orks has not been 
included. The statement on next page show's the number and cost of the works by provinces, 
and the financial results obtained in the last year of which the statistics are available. 

The w'orks w'hich are in operation in this class comprise about 6,500 miles of irricration 
canals and distributaries, and about 1,200 miles of navigable canals and channels. These 
works are all practicall)' completed. 


COSTS AND FINANCIAL RESULTS OF MINOR WORKS {A). 3^5 


^|I^’OR Works (A). — Works of wincii Capital and Revenue Accounts are Kept. Figures 

FOR THE Year 1902—1903. 


l!«>viiicc. 


Number 
of Works. I 


CI.1SS of Works. 


j RajpuLona ... 3 

, IValudiislan ... 3 

Burma 3 

Bonsai 3 

! Unitc<l Provinces 4 

! Punja!) 3 

' N.-W. Frontier r 

Macluis 32 

Bonib-av (Sinil) i 7 
i Rnmliay (Peccan 
; and Gujarati... 26 


Fanlfs ... ... ... 

I One reservoir system, 

li twocanaKs 

Embankments 

! (One iirij'.ation canal and 
I two nadgabic ainals 
Irrigation canals 
Irrigation canals 
I Irrigation c,anal 
(One waicrsupply system, 

, 1 twenty - seven small 
li in igation systems, four 
'( navig.able canals 
I Iriigalion works 


Capital 

Outlay. 


Rupees. 

20,89,122 

16,93,911 


Gross 

Revenue. 


Working 

Expenses. 


Rupees. 

1,08,809 

8,145 


34,53,416! 11,80,138 

1,23,65,6961 4,12,104 
31,69,516! 3,23,017 

13,01,719 4,73,008 
4,7^.733 ■ 1,46,984 


1,98,20,839 11,48,641 
41,70,417 12,01,244 


Rupees. 

70,876 

17,641 

2,14,393 

2,85,948 

2,35,412 


Small irrigation works 1.17,84,376 13,10,482 


4,29,070 


I 


Total 




Total ... 5.71.57,358 51.12,128 I 20,96.204 


Net 

Revenue. 

Percentage 
on Capital 
Outlay. 

Rupees. 

37,933 

I ’23 

-9,496 

9,65,745 

27-97 

1,26,156 

87,605 

1,04,129 

1,09,864 

1-02 

2-76 

7-99 

22-95 

7.12,576 

5 8,53,684 

3-60 

20-47 

0 8,81,412 

0*36 

4 30,15,924 

00 


Three of .he worhe, the Calcotta and 

niickin!:l,,im Canal, are the flrst alone is worked at a profit ; 

about 1,050 miles of navigable channels. Of tiiese tiirtc 

it i.s an old work. . : they owe their success mainly 

It will he seen that the Minor ft oAs (A, PO ^ M „f sind and the 

to the Irrawaddy embankments in B"™ ’ ^ per cent. The nomercos 

I’unjiili: althoush there are other wot,. , 7 ; jjule hope that the returns derived 

smJl works in Bombay arc unremonera vo a^ ^ by the 

ftom them will raatenally .mprove. 1 he wo chiefly the inundation canals 

Brllisli Government in a : the remuneraUve results of this class of 

of the Punjab and vStnd and the R-Jp « < j capital account does not take 

:l„rks, as a whole, is no doubt r acquired. But, on the other himd it 

e„«nisance of II, e value of be '™''\''j!''beeJ„g,|v expended, altered, and improved by to 
must not he forRolien that the works havc ^en^ l b /'"d- 

Brilish Government, and that, m som • ^ jbe caiuls, which not only piotect to 

lines of embankmenl are 4„lblc value for other purposes quite unconnected with 
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canals, partly for irrigation and partly for water-supply purposes, which are not financiall}' 
remunerative, and one S3'stem of navigation, through river channels conserved for the purpose, 
which has a considerable net revenue. The works in the Punjab are old inundation canals. 
The lladras works of this class include over 28,000 small tanks and 6,000 irrigation^^annels, 
the repairs and improvements of which are undertaken by Government. It ^viH be noticed Irom 
the statement at the foot of this page tliat these works, though comparatively unimportant indi- 
vidually, irrigate in the Madras Province, in the aggregate, more than the major works in the 
deltas of the great rivers. The revenue derived from these works is mainlv a share of land 
revenue, which is credited in the accounts of the Empire with the land revenue, and the direct 
receipts from them only amount to 7 or 8 lakhs of rupees a year. When credit is given 
for receipts from all sources these Minor Works (B) bring in a net revenue to tlie State of 
about 50 to 60 lakhs of rupees a year after all charges are deducted. 

The financial results of all classes of irrigation works in India which arc under tlie control 
of Government are given in the following statement, which refers to the year 1902—1903 and 
only takes cognisance of works which are open for irrigation; — 


1 class of Worts. 

1 1 

1 

C.1JUU1 Oiithy j 

N’tlRcrMUf. 

IVrccntite 

I on Capital. 

i 

Major Woi ks ( Productive Works. , . 
Major Works ( 13 ). Protcctiw Works. 

1 Minor Works (A) 

Minor Works (B) 

Riipo. T 

^,^0.56.312 

5 . 7 t. 57 «J 5 *'' 

Not kmmn. 

Kupt-ts 

2.78.02,602 

6,21.229 

30,15.924 ; 

54.18, .552 

7 M 

2\S2 

5‘2S 

Total 

45.50.18, .(58 

3,68.58.307 

— 


The profit on the three first classes amounts to 6-gi per cent, on the capital outlav on them. 
The areas irrigated in the vanous provinces in 1902-1903 bv the different classes of works 
administered by Government are shown in the following statement 


Province 


Rajputana 

Baluchistan 

Burma 

Bengal 

United Provinces ., 
N.-W. Frontier 

Province 

Punjab 

Madras 

Bombaj’ (Sind) 
Bombay (Deccan and 
Gujarat) 


Total ... 


M.ijar WotU (A) '' Major Wotls (B) ' , 
I'roiJucincWortr IVoiecluc Worts ' Inror t'orts (,\) 


) 

I Minor Worts (It) 


Tol.il, 


acres 

Acres 

•teres 

•teres 

1 .teres. 

7.223 

796,029 

2.241,723 

;;;; 

64.457 

26,199 

2-939 

437.729 

137.375 

407.291 

39.425’ 

26,199 
, 2.939 

, 852,243 

1 835,454 

1 2,443,555 

4,864,274 

2.848,554 

1,072,001 

173.772 

92.399 

240,719 

584,081 

791 . 530 ) 

347.1.39 

3.436.651 

’ 173.772 

' 5.652.132 
6,961,685 

22,865 

39.177 

— 

38,237) 



891.900 

' 2,858,710 

1 

11,852,669 

369,805 

2,261,809 

5,322,406 

1 19,806,689 


‘ This figure is doubtful 



AREAS IRRIGATED BY ALL 


WORKS. 


inclase on the whoferilfhough '■ ’! material 

but \ the three more imoortant d r “^bons m the areas according to the seasons : 
slat^ent show”- ^=-><>P“g steadily, as the following 


Period. 

Major Works (A). 
Productive Works. 

Major Works 
(B). Protective 
Works. 

Minor Works 
(A). 

Total. 

Annual Average of the three years 

ending March, i8g6 

Annual Average of the three years 

ending March, i8gg 

Annual Average of the three years 

ending March, igo2 

Irrigated in the year ending March, 

1903 

Acres. 

7.099.725 

io,2o7,ogi 

11,213,141 

ii,852,66g 

Acres, 

i68,g57 

311.713 

336,028’ 

369,805 

Acres, 

2,467,520 

2,685,034 

2,531,417 

2,261,809 

Acres. 

9,736,202 

13.203,838 

14,080,586 

I 4 ', 484,283 


The total shows an increase of nearly 50 per cent, in the last seven years. 

The rates which are charged for the use of water for purposes of irrigation vary largely in 
different parts of India and for different crops. In some cases a charge is made for a single 
watering, and in others a special rate is imposed for water taken during certain months, but 
generally the charge is an acreage rate for irrigating the crop to maturity. Excluding very 
exceptional cases, it may be said that this rate varies from i rupee an acre for rice crops in some 
parts of Bengal and Sind up to 20 rupees' an acre, which is not an extreme rate in Bombay 
for sugar-cane crops. The average rates in the different provinces, including enhanced land 
revenue and all similar charges made on account of the water supplied, are shown in the follow- 
ing statement. The average rate for the whole of India is rather more than 3 rupees an acre 
for the revenue realised and i rupee an acre for working expenses 



Average 
Value of 
Crops per 
Acre. 

Major Works (A). 
Productive Works. 

Major Works (B), 
Protective Works. 

Minor Works. 

Province. 

Revenue 
Realised 
per Acre 
irrigated. 

Working 
Expenses 
per Acre 
Irrigated. 

Revenue 
Realised 
per Acre 
Irrigated. 

Working 
Expenses 
per Acre 
Irrigated. 

Revenue 
Realised 
per Acre 
Irrigated. 

Working 
Expenses 
per Acre 
Irrigated. 

Rajpulana 

Baluchistan 

Burma 

Bengal... 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

N.W. Frontier Province 

Madras 

' Bombay 

Rupees. 

25- 0 
34'3 

36-3 

26’8 

26- 3 
257 

103-8 

Rupees. 

3*44 

2’6i 

4-24 

371 

3'05 

2*93 

2-12 

Rupees. 

4-64 

1-40 

1-45 

I'oS 

0-51 

0-66 

0-89 

Rupees. 

1-66 

i-ii 

6-29 

Rupees 

2-03 

0- 78 

1- 86 

Rupees 

4 ’i 5 

2-77 

2*69 

2-35 

2-01 

1-84 

i '57 

Rupees. 

2-71 

6-00 

0- 50 

1- 71 

I ‘57 

0-58 

0-52 


flip rate charged for the water bears to the value of the crops is, 
theorSta ^ of the severity of the charge on the cultivator. Gauged hy this standard 
. A n.lr or 50 ropers per acre has aeWarry l«en rearised i. .he neighboarhood ot Poor. 
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the Bombayraleof6-.9rup«s per acre, which to be high, is 

this is really the fact when.the veo> high value of the sugar-cane crop 
into account. The Bengal rates, which are only about 7 P'-- 

are kno^vn to be capable of enhancement without hardship. The Madras rates are tar tl c 
highest of all with reference to the value of the crops ; this is partly due to the vep' ow 
vafue of the crops in Madras in consequence of the almost exclusive cultivation of nee b) 
irrigation from the canals, but it is also due to no small extent to good 
effident technical management. The very low rates charged in Bengal arc partly ^ 

fact that irrigation in that province is not as much required as elsewhere ; parlly-mdeed, in no 
small degree~to the fact that the system of land settlement in that province is such that the 
landlordLabsorb a portion of the profits which in other provinces are realised by Government 


and credited to the revenue accounts. ^ i 

The chief crops which are watered b)' the canals are sugar-cane, wheal, nee, and cotton. 

In Burma, Bengal, and Madras from 8o to go per cent, of the irrigated crop is rice. In Sind 
the rice crop is about 30 per cent, of the irrigated area, while in the Deccan, in the 1 unjab and the 
United Proi'inces, the percentage of rice is from 4 to 8 per cent, only. Sugar-cane is about 
XI per cent, of the crop in the United Provinces and the Deccan, 3 per cent, in the Punjab, and 
8 per cent, in Bengal. Wheat is the great crop in the Punjab and United Provinces, where about 
40 per cent, of the irrigated area is under that crop; in Bombay only 5 to 10 per cent, is wheat, 
and in Bengal it varies from 3 per cent, to 15 per cent.; in Madras it is absent. Cotton 
amounts to some 7 to 10 per cent, of the irrigation in the Punjab, and 3 or 4 per cent, of that 

in the United Provinces ; there is some in Bombay also. 

The value, per acre, of the irrigated crops, taken from the last returns available, is given in 


the following statement 



Value per ,\crc of Irrigatwl Crops. 

1 

1 

- 1 

Province. 

Su5.Tr«uic. 

Wheat. 

Rice 

Cotton. j 

“ ' i 


Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. j 

Bengal 

30 

33 

33 

- ! 

United Provinces 

83 

29 

-|2 

28 ! 

Punjab 

107 

30 

37 

2tj ; 

Madras 

— 

— 

27 


Bombay (Sind) 

— 

27 

16 

1 

Bombay (Deccan and 
Gujarat) 

j 177 

21 

26 

10 i 


The capital cost of the works in operation of which capital accounts arc kept was about 
45 crores of rupees, or ^^30, 000,000 sterling, at the end of the years 1902 — 1903. In that year the 
value of the crops irrigated by these works was about 40 crores of rupee.s, sny, £26,000,000. 
Taking all the circumstances into consideration, it may be safely said that one-third of this sum 
— say, £q, 000, 000 sterling — represents the increased value of the crops due to the irrigation ; 
for this increase in the value of the out-turn the people paid about ,^3, 000, 000 in 
water rates. 

These are the facts in ordinary^ years of normal rainfall. In years of famine the facts are 
veri'^ different. The increment in the crop due to irrigation is then vastl}' greater. For 
instance, in the famine year of i8gG — 97 the Author visited many parts of the Sone Canals in 

1 Except in ISurma, where the area is comparatively small. 
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Ben/gal. He saw luxuriant crops where the canal water had irrigated the lands, while, only n 
hundred yards away, the fields were parched and dry and the crop was ruined and valueless. 

Thw occurred in many places. In that year the capital cost of the Sone Canals stood at 
' -Rs. 3^,68,97,368, the value of the crops matured by the canal was Ra. 2,66,62,086. T ^ 
percentage of the crop which was saved by the irrigation was at least 60 per cent. 0 tc 
whole, so that in that one year the value of the canal to the cultivators was Go pei cent. 0 
whole capital cost of the works, or, say, Rs. 1,60,00,000. For that they paid in 
Rs. 11,24,449, or only 7 per cent, of the increment which the canals had given them. ^ 1.^ 

the bare money value which accrued, but when the saving in suffering, sickne.ss anc po\e } n 
taken into account, the benefits of irrigation works in years of famine need no ac r er isei 

• to the people of the tracts which benefit by it. norlcul- 

These figures display, perhaps more forcibly than any others, ® 

tural interests which are hound up with the Irrigation Works of ^Ij^atic 

the perfection of the irrigated crops is dependent on irngation n > incidence of the 

, conditions of the different provinces, and in idl the 

rainfall during any particular season. In S”^, 7 ,%"‘ 4 r„ops are al all times 

rainfall averages about 3 or 4 mdiK, ■ .n „„iess water were supplied for irrign- 

dependent on the canals 1 thg could not be gr r ■ ■ ineWs, and 

tion, in Bengal, on the other hand, " “ ”, rice crops (So pycent. 

is usuallyweil distributed mthreferenceto the necesati 1 __ although, 

of the whole area) can, in all ordinary yf-- .iv^ a better ont-tnrn t an 
even in orfinaiy years, it has been oonaitions are soraewhat similar, 

unirri^ated ones by about 20 per cent. ^ , ^parent only in the years of 

rthese provinces the value of the 4!. the crop withem almost 

famine and drought. In such year irrigation work which has cos , ^ , 

entirely when irrigation cannot reach it. J^<,re, finds, in t J 

ofr^ee^ an acre! and which can construct, even although, as is unfor- 

statistics show conclusne y account in estimating the success ^ irrityation ivorks 

weight, which must he ‘"^11 » that works are 

system. For example, the annua case ^ 

1 soantv. whUe that m MadrM is op exception, most ncrato rpmunera- 


S„rinatanc= can he fonn « 1 ahonU>ches » ^ 3„„ 

tive. lie in a district ‘ i^ous failure of all irr^" |s fess than 30 

Canal, which is the province, in a trac^l'c^he^a^^n^^^ „„ difference in 

miles of the Cauveiy m ^ ,he nature differences are not thoroughly under- 

IhfSultl''; brt 7 "® "fc sffmd iS Sight due “ * 7 ;, J‘ t 7 ^;„!v 4 wo' and“en three 
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It may be that this climatic difference explains the great discrepancy in the results obtained in 
Madras and in the neighbouring province of Bengal, where the profits realised are small- It should 
also be noted that the actual amount of the rainfall is of less importance than its distribution. 
Differences in soil and in methods of cultivation have also great weight in determining the 
success of an irrigation project, and it is by no means improbable that the different systems of 
land tenure which are in force in different parts of India have a powerful influence in this 
matter. There is little doubt that the ryohvari S3'stem of the Punjab lends itself much more 
readily to the system of irrigation from large canals than tlie more obstructive zcmiiidari 
system of Bengal. Whatever the causes maj' be which should determine the results obtained, it 
must be admitted that much ignorance has prevailed concerning them, and this has led to the 
construction of some works which have signally failed to produce the results which were 
anticipated by their projectors. 

It is now fully admitted in India that the financial test is not the only one — or, indeed, the 
ruling one — which should be applied in order to determime whether a particular irrigation work 
should be constructed or not. The value of irrigation works in protecting particular tracts 
from famine has a political, administrative, and humanitarian value vvhich cannot be gauged in 
money. The Irrigation Commission of igoi — 1903 reported in favour of the construction of 
works which would cost not less than 44 crores of rupees and would result in an increase of 
6-J million acres in the irrigated area. It was estimated that the constiuction of these works 
would impose a permanent yearly burden of nearly 74 lakhs of rupees on the State. Against 
this would have to be set, however, the reduction in the cost of future famine.*? resulting from the 
construction of the works, which was estimated at 31 lakhs a year, ^ 

In the Punjab there arc two large tracts which remain to be brought under irrigation. Tlib 
first covers an area of 1 ,600,000 acres in the Montgomery and Mnitan districts, about one-half of 
which is Crown waste land.' It is proposed to irrigate this by canals from the Chenab river 
the cold-weather supply being augmented by a feeder from the Jhelum, The second tract is the 
great Sind Sagar Doafa, which comprises an area of 5 million acres, lying to the south of the Salt 
bounded by the Indus on the west and the Jhelum and Chenab on the east. 

1 he whole of this country might be commanded by a canal talcing off from the Indus at Kalabagh. 

In Sind there is much room for irrigation works which would probably be verv remunerative. 
Here, as in the Punjab, irrigation has completely altered the face of the counlrv, and has con- 

Icro« *^ccn suggested that a weir should be constructed 

later 1 'l contended that that will be rendered necessarv, sooner m 

later, by lowering of the water level in the river, due to the large draught made ’by the nen 

Punjab Canals on the waters of the Indus. The cost and engineering difficulties ‘of such 
scheme would be very great, but the results would be highly beneficial. 

fpi? are so unremunerative that great hesitnti* . 

the protectne effect of irrigation works is much needed. The rainfall of the Western GhV- 
provides a copious supply, and, although there is little pro.spect of large c.xtension it is probabl- 

^ See pages sa to 24, 
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be protected by the construction of storage works of vast capacity on the Tunga 
and by the completion of the project originally proposed by Sir Arthur Cotton. 

In the United Provinces the field for extension of irrigation works is not ’ 
for the irrigation of the Oudh districts from the Sardali river has been frequen, 
set aside for various reasons. Protection from famine is most urgently require 
which lie to the south of the river Jumna, but the supply of water is insuffiqier' 

In Bengal there is some scope for protective works in those districts o. 
subject to famine. But the supply of water is, in most cases, precarious. 

The Government of India has now under consideration the proposals made • 

Commission of rgoi — 1903, and it is believed that the result will be the establishm 
of steady progress in the construction of the most necessary works. The annual 
the construction of works has been increased of late yearsj and. will, it is hoped, be 
augmented. The statistics given in this chapter show that, viewedTi'om the point l 
the Government Treasury, there can be no doubt of the advantage deidved from tl. 
lion works. The landowners derive a benefit from the works by the increased rentall 
they obtain,^ while the cultivators of the fields have at least equal reason to be satisfied y 
result, for the out-turn of their fields is not only ensured in years of drought, but, the 
of produce is very largely increased even in ordinary years, at a cost to them which ma' 
roughly slated to be about 30 per cent, of the increased out-turn. In addition to the ad\ 
tages which accrue to those most immediately concerned, there are the many indirect advantaj,. 
which follow from the large increase in the food supply of India which the irrigation works affoix 
and from the absolute security which is obtained in many parts of the country where, without, 
irrigation, the crops are, at the best, both inferior and precarious. 

The British Engineers who have done much, and hope to do much more, to extend irrigation 
works in India, look with some pride on the fact that their works are not only remarkable from 
a purely professional point of view, but are successful financially and economically. The rulers 
of India regard these works, perhaps from a somewhat different point of view. They see in 
them not only a profitable property, a sound financial investment, but, far better, an active force 
ever potent to tie the population to their rulers, to render them happy in their homesteads and 
contented with their surroundings ; a condition which cannot but tend to political advantage and 
security. The Swat River Canal, on the borders of the Punjab, has probably done more in ten 
years to still the turbulence of a quarrelsome frontier tribe, than all the police of the Province 
could have done in half a century. The Chenab Canal, which has provided new and prosperous 
homes for more than a million inhabitants, has done more to convince those colonists of the 
beneficial intentions of British rule than the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 and than all the 
resolutions of the Indian Government since Queen Victoria assumed the sovereignty of the country. 

' The Famine Commission reported in 1880, para. 9, p. 151, that “the ordinary "rental of land' in Northern India is 
dotililed by irriKation, wliilc in eleven districts in Madras the average rental rises from Ks. 1.4.0 to Rs. 5.4.0 per acre when 
supplied with water. In Tinncvelly the increase is nearly tenfold. In the eight years preceding 1875—76 the average selling 
price of irrigated lands in the Cavari Valley of Mysore w.ts 35/. an acre : the best ‘dry’ land at the same time did not fetch above 
2I. or 2/. \QS." It docs not, of course, follow that the whole of this increase In v.iluc goes to the credit of the landlord. 
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Jhehim Weir, 173 
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on Chenab Weir, 170 
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Sono Weir, 153 

Agra Canal, 20, 157, 292, 306, 310 
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Ajincre, evaporation and absorption in, 65 
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loss by evaporation anJiibsorption, 61 
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Lake Fife, 196, 200 

Lake Fife, 198 \ 
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Visvesvaraya, 198 
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shutters on Betwa Weir, 117 
Average rainfall of India, 2 
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Bahii Yusuf, 13 
Baizwiida Anicut, 15, 146 
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I worked under village community, 116 

Bareta Bund Reservoir, 96 
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Barol Reservoir, gO 
Barrage, Assiut, 78 
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near Cairo, gates on, 194 
Zifta, 178 

Barur Tank, 8, 292, 310 
Ban Masonry Dam, 85 
Beg.iri Canal, n, 306, 310 
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Bengal, canals in, ig 

' cost of canals in, 309 
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;iGCtion of, 82 
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pnry Dam, 82 ' 

^iervoir, 8i 

j/ catchmmt area of, 82 

I under-slnice shutters, 19s 

( ^Vrastc weir giitcs, 198 

,Jesei^.t<'94,g5 

^IKjImmdation canals in, 1 * 

^asen’oir, 96 
if. Tank Reservoir, 96 
^ck ” system of irrigation, 304 
^lown up” sypUon in Egypt, aA4 

syphons liable to ho, <!44 
Bombay, development of irrigiition iu, 320 
' tanks, 9 

and reservoirs, statistics of, 94 
iRorrow pits, silting-up by "in and out" system, 44 
by "long reach” system, 44 
by " internal silting,” 44 
to strengthen banks, 44 

Boulders, hammer-dressed, make good floors, 124, 128 
Breach in Mahamiddoo Weir. 144 
Breaches, damage greater than that duo to spills, 103 
Bridges on Indian canals, 227 
Buckingham Canai, 251, 313 
Btidki Super-passage, pressure on foundations, 233 
in Sirhind Canal, 233 
Burma, cost of canals in, 309 
Burra Bubsa Syphon, 244 
Bye-wash from reservoir projects, 50 
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Godavery, 20, 306, 310 
System, the, 16 


Hatlim.ati, 310 
Jamda, 280 

Jamiao, ii, 292, 306, 310 
Jhcliim, iS, 22, 57, 17J, 292, 3 “^. 3 >n 


K.adva River, 310 
Kliadva River iVorl.'s, 292 
KUtna, 20.280, 30G. 310 
System, the, 15 
Kurnotfl, 116, 291, 310 
Lakh, 310 

Lower Bari Do.ih, 245, 2S9 

Lower Ganges, 19. 20. no, I 57 * - 7 ^< 292, 310 

Lower Piinjhra, aSo, 310 
Mnnd.iLay, 120, 239, 292. 31O 


Midmiporc, 20, 292, 310 
Mulha. 20, 67, 81, 2tj2. 310 
Nili, 10 


Nira, 20, by. Si. 87, 272, 2S0. 292, 314 
Ojliar, 272 

Orissa, 15, 19, 20, 292, 30O. 3 ’n 
Orissa Const, 2ji, 255. 315 
Penner River. 292, 308, 310 
Periyar System. 30O, 310 
Riishiknlya Sy.slem, C3, 292, 3*4 
S.iriii), 104 

Sidhnai. 13S, 292, 310 

Sirhind, 17, 2oi 3}, 35, 37, 39. * 54 . 228, 272. 276, 2.89, 
292. 30 i>. 3*0 

Sonc, 19, 20, 34, 37, 244, 27#. 292, 300 
Srivaikmitam System, 292, 310 
Swat Ki\cr, 30O, 314 
Swcho, 292. 310 
Tidal, 3to 

TrtVim, \07, 244. vyi, 3\4 
Unh.'irw.nl),292, 300, jin 
Upper Chennb, 22, 2.89 
Upper Jhi'liim, 22, 2S9 

Western Jumim, lafi, 129,272, 276, 292, jor,, 310 
alignment of, to avoid drainage, 22S 
.ancient, in Sind, 11 


C. 

Canals, Agr.a, 20, 157, 292, 30G, 310 

Bari Doab, 13, 17, 20, 22, 2-|. G 7 > <i8, *oS, 123, 272, 275, 
292, 306, 310 
Batur T ank, 292, 310 
Bcgari, II, 30G, 310 
Bengal, 19 
Betwa, 1 17, 292, 3J4 
Buckingham, 251, 315 
Cauvetj', 15, 20, 306, 310 

Chenab, 17, 20, 22, 24, 54, 167, 272, 276, 2S9, 292, 306, 
310 

Circular and E.astcni, 251, asS. 3*3 
• Dad, 310 

Desert, 292, 30G, 310 
Dhaka, 292, 314 

Eastern Jumna, 13, 37, loS, 113, 12O, 129, 272, 292, 
306, 310 

Eastern Nara, 12, 306, 310 


area irrigated l)y, 2 

constructed by Krishna Itaya, .sixteenth century, 13 

cost of main and l.rancb, 292 

earliest in Upper India, 13 

eleven irrig.ition systems also navigable, 252 

extension of, in Punjab, influence on Sind Canals, 2.S 

5 a\\s ou, 217 

inundation, 10, 25 

n.avigalion, statistics of, 252 

perennial, 13 

the most profitable system, I5 
the oldest in the world, 13 
(hcorclic,al sections of, 290 
t3'pic.'il sections of, 290 
water of, superior to well water, 28 
weirs on, 217 

! C.apilal e.xpendiliire on Indian C.anals. 309—315 
I Caswidc fall on Bari Doab Canal, 218 
’ Catchments, average flow-olT from, Oi— 64 
Bo\v-oR Irora, 50—61 
ina.\iinum disciiargc from large, 52 
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Catchments, maxinuiin discharge from small, 55-60 
small, flow-off from, 54 
Cautloy, Sir Proby, and the Ganges Canal, 19 
Cauvery Canal, 15, 20, 306, 310 
River, 15, 21 

Cavour Canal heatl-slnice, 206 

Central Provinces, evaporation and absorption in tanks, 64 
Centre sluices, Mahanuddee Weir, 144 

Sone Weir, closure of, 151 

difficulty of manipulation, 151 
tumbler shutters on, 151, 152 
Chankapur Reservoir, 94, 95 
Tank, 314 

Channels, alignment of, 286 
dimensions of, 289 
best form of, 45, 290 
Chembrainbauknin Tank, 7 

Chenal) Canal, 17, 20, 22, 24, 54, 167, 272, 276, 2S9, 292, 306, 310 
cost of, 18 

head regulator of, 20S 
notch falls on, 224 
rainfall small, drainage heavy, 54 
Weir at Khanki, 167 
head regulator, traveller on, 208 
River, 22 
Weir, 17 

head on, 170 
originally loo weak, 16S 
remodelling, 168 
settlement of, 169 
< training works, 167 
undcr-siniccs, 172 
under-sluice gates, 191 
velocity over, iCg 
Cliitpur Lock, plan of, 258 
Circular .and Eastern Canal, 251, 255, 315 
Classes of weirs, 109 
Clay, weir built with clay mortar, J09 
Co-cfftcienlB, Dickons’ and Ryves’ 101-111111.1:, 51 
Coleroon River, loi 

Weir, 148 — 149 

extioinely light, 148 
new weir recently built, 148 
shutters 011, 40 feet wide, 148 
Compound d.im, 91 
Concrete, crushing weight of, 85 

weight of in Rhatg.ii h Dam, 83 
(Contoured plan reijuircd of area to be irrigated, 28C 
Sidlinai Canal, 2,87 

Contours, disjiiay ridges .and drainages, 2S6 

Cormnhos in Madras, X3 

Cost, capital, of irrigation works, 310 

of worlis in openation, 318 
of Chonai) Canal, 18 

of distribnlarics per mile and per acre irrigable, 297 
of drainage and protective works, 300 
of Ganges Canal, ig 
of head bunds of Ganges Canal, 137 
of lifting water, 5 
of main canals, 292 
of Marikanave project, 80 
of new proj'cct in the Punj'ab, 22 
of training works at Narora, iGo 
Counter-balanced shutters on Coleroon Weir, 150 
Crest shutters on Chenab Weir, 170 
on Jhcluin Weir, 173 


Crest shutters on Narora Weir, 164 
on Okla Weir, 166 
on weirs, in 

Crest wall in embankments, 92 
Cribs used in Ganges Canal head bunds, 136 
Crops, chief, grown in deltaic tracts, 104 \ 

irrigated in different province''- " 
more valuable, irrigated from w'- 
on Pnnj'ab inundation canals, 21 
on Sind inundation canals, 28 
value of, 317 

Cross drainage works, Orissa Coast Canal, . 

Crj’slalHne formation, 6 
Cumbam Tank, 7 

Currents above a weir, 1 12 . , 

parallel, dangcious to weirs, J12 
Cyclnriie storms, flow-off from, 54, 55 

D. 

Dad Canal, 310 

Dam. See also “ Embankment." 

Bhatgarh, g, 82 

conditions of construction, 85 
compound, 91 
Hardwar, 131 
Marikanave, 77 

conditions of construction, 79 
materials used, 80 
pressure on per square foot, 79 

Mutha, 9 

Nfyaporc, Ganges Carnal he.ad-works, 134 
Niaran Tank, 89 
Periyar, 76 
Dainictta Weir, 174 
Dams, dimensions of in Bombay, 95 

e.arthen, 9 > 

maximum pressure imposed, 85 
temporary, at head of Ganges Canal, details of con- 
strnction of, 13O 

Deccan, development of irrigation in, 320 
and Gujarat, cost of canals in, 309 
Dedarg.aoii Reservoir, 94, 95 
Defects in design of Ganges Canal, 19 
Delta Barrage in Egypt, 17O 

canals in, of Sone River, 19 
definition of, 97 
formation of, 97 
of the Mahanuddee, 97 
systems of Afadras, 13 

Deltaic rivers, decrease in waterway towards the sea, 100 

Deltas usually favourable for irrigation, 100 

Deposits .above weirs, 129 

Desert canal, 292, 306, 310 

Deterioration of rivers to suit discharge, 99 

i)cvelopmcnt of irrigation m the v.arious provinces, 320 

Dhaka Canal, 292, 314 

Dhontcra Tank Reservoir, 96 

DJiumis in Sind, 12 

Diagram of floods in Indus and Nile, 27 
Dickens' formula for discharge from catchments, 51 
Discli.arge. See also “ Duty of Water ” ; “ Flow-off.” 
of Indus, 27 

Discharges from large catchments, 51 

from rocky and hilly catchments, 58 
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ll—i Ganges Canal, 165 
it ^iCiplcs of design of, 204 
fitters, 206, aoS 
, rhiiid Canal, 156 
7 onc Canals, 204 

Vhonld have raised sill lo exclude sill, 208 
Trebeni Canal, 210 
dation canals, 25 
See aho “ Weirs." 

ari Doab Canal, electric notification of floods, 
12G 

too high up the river, 125 

'^yva Canal, 117 
(fern Jumna Can.al, 129 
iriges Canal, ig, 13a 
roch and boulders, 120 
importance of site of, 107, 1 
Jheluni Canal, 173 
Kuniool Canal, 113 


f of Eastcnn.nd Western Jumna Canals, 126 

e posilio:i'*of.2S6 

S’ 'j)(H)d Canal, 154 
ilppily'^i* Ganges Canal, ig 
,.(ayas, irrigation in, 1 
-igly,' silt in, 33 

^orizont.als," Eg)-pHan system of regulation, 213 
.lurdwar Dam, Ganges Canal head-works, 134 
/llydrnulic brake shutters of Sonc Weir, 186 

tables necessary to every canal eugittcer, 290 


I, 

InKAKiMi.iii Can.al, silt duo to high velocity, 48 
Impounded water in c.anal reaches, 224 
Incidence of rainfall, 2 
Increase in irrig.ntion in India, 317 
Indus, inundation canals from the, 10 
nmxiinum discharge of, 27 
rise and fall of, 27 
the river, ii, 12, 26, 27 
Inlets, 228 

on l^dcn Canal, 229 
on the Sirhind Can.al, 230 
Intensity of rainfall, 2 
Internal w.atcrways. See “ Navigation." 

Inundation canals, 7, 10, 25 

in Bhawalporc, 11 

heads of, 25 

from the Indus, iC 

lift irrigation in, 28 

period of flow, 28 

principles of design in Egypt, aO 

prccanous, 12 

in the Punjab, dimensions of, 27 
silt in, 48 
in Sind, 1 1 

in Sind, supplementary supply to, 29 
slope of, in India and Egypt, 27 
some silt, some do not, 48 
Irrig.'iblc area by Major Works, 309 
Irrigated area in India, 2, 6 

restriction of, 289 
tracts, drainage of, 299 
value of crops on, 318 
Irrigation, ancient systems, 6 

area of, .affected by skill in distribution, 282 


Irrigation from bnndharas in Kandesh. ij 6 
from canals, 2 

Commission, facts concerning areas irrigated, 2 
proposals of, 321 
dependent on rainfall, i 
development of, 317 

eflicicncy of, dcpcntlcnt on good dislributaric-s 295 
expenditure on, 20 

from field to field without cli.anncis, 297 
great works in alluvial tracts, 6 
in India, gross area, 2, 6 
by inundation, 6 
by niccbanicjil mc.ms, cost of, 5 
mileage of canals. 20 

necessity of drainage connected with, 300 
no restrictions in Madras and Orissa, 2S9 • 
not suited to ccrt.-iin soils, 6 
not universal in India, 2 

oflicials, the Patrol, the Aincen. the /lilladar, 303 
percentage of rainfall utilised, 20 
progress under Hritish Government, 20 
rcblrictcd to a proportion of commanded area in 
Upper India, 289 
from tanks, 2 
from wells, 2, 5 
revenue, 302 

■ on v.’iriotis canals, 306 

! . work, the chc.ipcst, the Chennb Canal. 31 > 

, tin; most expensive, the Oriss.\ CanaU. 31 1 

• noiks, benefits of, not to bo g.iuged only by financial 

I rcsnltb, 319 

' constructed from borrowed funds, 30S, 312 

! far-reaching effects of, 321 

■ in famine j cars, 319 

j increased revenue from, 312 

1 two elasM-s for fmancinl purposes, 30S 


Jaipur, reservoir in, gf) 

I Jamda Can.il, z8o 
Jainrao Canal, 11, 292, 306, 310 
Jccli Doab, 22 

Jhclnm Canal, 22, 57, 173, 292, 30O, 310 
River, 22 
Weir, 173 

diagon.ai to the river, 173 
undcr-sIuiccs of, 173 
velocity over, 173 
Jodhpur, reservoirs in, gfi 
Jumna C.an.al, undcr-sluico shutters, 194 
River, 52, 97 
Jutoor Weir, iiG 


K. 

Kadva River Canal, 310 
Kalcgh Sagar Reservoir, 96 
Kali Nadi, discharge of, under Nadrai Acjncduct, 237 
Aqueduct, heavy flow-off, 57 
statistics of, 237 
remarkable discharge in, 51 
w.alerw.ay provided, 237 
K.anasi Bandhara, 114 
Kandesh, weirs in, 9 
Kao S}phon, 244 
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Karcz in Baluchistan, lo 
Katjori River, loo 

Kcrai Aqueduct, Midnapore Canal, 240 

KItadir lands, 10 

Khadva River Works, 292 

Khair Reservoir, 89, 96 

Khara Spur, construction of, 131 

head of Eastern Jumna Canal, 129 
trifling cost of, 131 
Khareef crops in Punjab, 28 
in Sind, 28 

season, duty of water in, 272 
Khationce, 305 
Khusrah, 305 
Khyrbanda Tank, 314 
Kistna Can?' »5, 20, 306, 310 
i 5 i 146 
Weir, 146 

a bold and successful work, 146 
construction of, 147 
obstructs half the river, 147 
velocity over, 146 
Krishna Canal, 280, 310 
Kurnool Canal, 116, 291, 310 


L. 

Lake Fife, g, 81 

Reservoir, 94, 95 

working automatic gates of waste weir, 200 
, Lake Whiting, 81 

catchment area of, 82 
Lakh Canal, 310 
Land revenue, 302 

tenure affects success of irrigation works, 320 
L&t, the, 3 

Leakage from tanks and reservoirs, 63 
Leases for irrigation for terms of years, 304 
Levels, retrogression of, ira 
Lift irrigation on inundation canals, la 
Lock gates, iron, Chitpore Lock, 269 
opening gear, 268 
valve, Sone Canals, 2G0 
valves, 262, 263, 264, 268 

walls, resultant of earth pressures near centre of base, 
268 

stability of, 259 

Lock and fall, arrangement of on Ganges Canal, 256 

on Sirhind Canal, 222 
general plan in Bengal, 221 
Locks on alluvial soil of Bengal, 257, 258, 260 
arrangement of lock and fall, 221, 222, 257 
built on soft soil without cracking, 261 
settlement of Gaowkhally Lock, 259 
unequal pressure on foundations cause of cracks, 261 
Loss by evaporation and absorption very large, 50 
of rainfall in Arabian Sea, 20 
Lower Bari Doab Canal, 245, 289 
Lower Ganges Canal, ig, 20, no, 157, 272,292,306, 310 
area irrigated, ig 
escapes in, 44 
precarious position of, 159 
silting-up borrow pits, 44 
training works, 159 
' under-sluices, 159 

Lower Panjbra Canal, 280, 310 
I.W.I. 
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M. 

Madag Tank, 7 
Madaya River, 120 
Weir, 121 

Madras, cost of canals in, 309 
delta systems of, 13 
development of irrigation in, 320 
tanks, 71 

Mahanuddcc River, 21, 97 
Weir, 140 

breach in, 144 
centre sluices of, 144 
disadvantages of the Freno 
186 

foundations partly on sand, patU 
144 

under-sluices, 144 
under-sluice shutters of, 183 
speed of woriemg the shutters, 

Main canals, cost per mile per ah^ irrigable ana 
foot, 292 Vy 

dimensions of, 289 

Maini Reservoir, 94, 95 V. ^ 

Major works, 308, 313 ’ 

Maladcvi Tank, 314 
Management of canals, cost of, 306 
Mandalay Canal, 120, 239, 292, 310 
Weir, 121 

Marikanavc Dam, conditions of construction, 79 
Masonry Dam, 60 
project, cost of, 80 
Reservoir, flow-olf, 69 
sluice acting against 80 feet head, 79 
Mashvad Tank, flow-off, 61 

loss by evaporation and absorption, 61 
Masonry, tension on, 244 

weight of in several dams, 85 
Masonry Dam, 9, Sec nko “ Dams." 

designed in Anmcdnagar, 250 feet high, 
Akhaijitgarh, 89 
Alicante, 85 
Bau, 85 
Bbatgarb, 82 
V Gileppe, 85 
Indian, 76 
Marikanave, 80 
Mutha, 81 
Quaker Bridge, 85 
Tansa, 85 
Tcrnay, 85 
Villar, 85 
Vyrnwy, 85 

successful case of very slight design, 89 
Matoba Reservoir, 94, 95 
Mattresses in Ganges head bunds, 137 
Maximum discharge affected by reservoir capacity of river, 52 
of Indian rivers, 51 
discharges from large catchments, 51 
and minimum discharges of rivers in United 
Provinces, 53 

discharge in rocky ground, 58 
discharges from small catchments, 53 
flow-off a catchment, 50 
hlechanical irrigation, cost of, 3 

methods of irrigation, 3 
Medleri Reservoir, 94, 95 

U U 
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details of, iCo 

floor lifted bodil)', 1O2 

impcn,dous up-stream door essential, 162 

obstructs half the river. 159 

pressure cxpcrbnciits. ifu 

rcpair.s to, >62 

N.irigiiblc can.'tls, falls on, 224 

clianucis in Kpj'pt free of tolls. 254 
w.atcrw.'iys, ncglcot of, in India, 354 
Navigation, advantages and disadv.antagcs of coiubining 
irrig.ation .and navig.ation. 353 
can.ils and iv.aterw.ays do not injure railw.ays, 254 
generally free of tolls in Kiirope and 
America, 254 
capital cost of. 252 
st.atistics of, 352 

conibincd with irrig.atioii has not proved success- 
ful, 354 

extra cost of making irrigation can.als n.avig.able, 
253 

importance of free, 25G 
internal, in India, 254 

on canals designed primarily for irrigation, 252 
three large navigable systems, 251 
Needle Dam in Jhclum under-sluices, 173 
girder, Madaya Weir, 123 
ncir, Mand.al.ay Canal, 127 
Sidhnai Canal, 140 
weirs, method of staunching, 140 
Needles and boruontids in Eg}'ptinn Canals, 213 
dimcn.sions of. 173 
of steel in Bomb.ay regulators, 213 
on regulators in Sind, 213 

used for regulation in under-sluices in several weirs 
182 

Nehr Reservoir, 94, 95 


Net profit from Indi.an irrigation works, 31 1 
New projects in the I’lmj.ib, area irrigable, 22 
Ni.ar,an Reservoir, cjO 

Nile, in hot wc.ithcr, completely pumped out. 29 
River, 26 

siib.sidi.ary weirs nc.ar Cairo, 174, 17G 
Kill Can.al.*., 10 

Nira Can.al, 20, 67, Si, S7. 272, 2S0, 292, 314 
lo'-: of ivater in the, O7 
syphon.s. 249 

Notch falls on I’mijab Canal, 224 

superior to all others, 227 
Notches in c.anal falls, form of, 227 
Nonshcra Weir, 37 


I 

1 Occin>ii;t!s' rate, 303 
I Off-t.-d;c of immdalion c.an.als in Sind, 25 

in Egypt, 26 

“Ogee” falls have giicn tronblc, 217 

old cannon li.dk used in, 21S 
on G.angcs Canal, 217 
Ojliar C.anals. 272 
Okla Weir, 157. 175 

great width of, ififi 
marrow imder-sluicp vent.';, iCO 
small iinder-shiiccs. i66 
Velocity over, 1C6 
Oldest c.in.al in the world, 13 
Oriss,i Camak, 13. 19, 20, 47, 292, 30G, 310 
Coast Canal, 2, 225 . 251. 255. 315 
Weirs, 141 

Outlets at bed of ch.’imii. 1 . 299 

economy, from proper, 299 
gcneial rule for, 299 
in distrilmtary banks, 39s 
should lie rrsiriclcd. 299 
Owner's K.aie. 303 


P. 

P.iNciii.ooi! Ml licad-sluice “ blown up," 207 
Weir, 144 

P.andlmrpur Reservoir, 94, 95 

Pangaon Kesenoir, 91, 93 

P.anillcl currents, dangcioiis to weir.s, 112 

IVirsnl Reservoir, 11 (. 95 

P.ashan Resenoir, 94, 95 

P.atroi, 304 

Pcniicr regulator with “ Smart’s " .shutters, 195 
River, 15, 292. 3,)G, 310 
Pcrccntiigc of rainfall utilised, 20 
Percolation l)eloiv Sisw.ui Super-passage, 236 
tlirougb band, laws of, 162 
Perennial canals, 13 

. two main classes, 97 

system, large expenditnre on. 20 
Periyar Reservoir system, 73 
System, 306, 310 
cost of, 76 
Persian wheel, 3 
Picetla, the, 3 

Piers of Sone under-sluices d.am.aged, 154 
Pingli Rcsen-oir, 94, 95 
Pipe outlets, 298 
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“ Piping” under Cbonab Weir, 169 
Po, silt in, 33 

Pooling below escapes, how prevented, 215 
Pressure experiments, Narora Weir, 161 
on floors, how determined, 164 
maximum in masonry dams, 65 
Productive works, 308, 309 
Progress of irrigation in India, 20 
Projects for perennial canals, 22 

for storage reservoirs, 21, 22 
Proportion of area irrigated, 2, 6 

of khnreef to rabi on Punjab and Sind Canals, 
28 

Protective works, 309 
Public Works Department, 304 

Puddle cores in embankments of Kali Kadi Aqueduct, 237 
not common in India, gr 
Punjab, cost of canals in, 309 

development of irrigation in, 320 
’ inundation canals in the, 10, 11 

irrigation, new projects, 22 
Puttri torrent crosses Ganges Canal, 233 

Q. 

Quaker Bridge Masonry Dam, 85 
Qushesha Escape in Egypt, 216 

R. 

Rahi crops in Punjab, 28 
in Sind, 28 

season, duty of water in, 272 
Rajputana, evaporation and absorption in tanks, 64 
reservoirs in, 88 
tanks, 9 

Rainfall, abnormal falls very local, 34 
average of, in India, 2 

docs not determine the success or failure of an 
irrigation work, 319 
in short periods important, 54 
incidence of, 2 
influence bn ” flow-oiT,” 63 
intensity of, 2 
minimum for cultivation, 2 
on Chenab Canal, 54 
percentage utilised in irrigation, 20 
proportion which flows oft', 50 
variation of, effect on irrigation, i 
Ramgarh Reservoir, g6 
Rampoor torrent crosses G.angcs Canal, 233 
Rapid, Cascade, 2tS 

on Bari Doab Canal, 218 
Rate, ” consolidated,” for irrigation, 302 
for water, 5 

Rates chargejd for water, 317 

low in Bengal, 318 

Ravi River, 22, 97 

section of at Sidhnai Weir, 138 
syphon under, 245 

syphon discharges 6,500 cubic feet per second, 24, 247 
weir, logs drifting through under-sluices, 216 
under-sluice gates, 191 
Kechna Doab, 22 
Red Hills Tank, 55, 64 

Regulation by combination of horizontal and vertical system, 
26 


Regulation by kurrics in head-sluices, 41 

of inundation canals, induces si 
of supply to Sirhind Canal to pn 
Regulator. Set also “ Head Regulator” and 
head of Sirhind Canal, 39 i 
shutters, “ Smart’s ” in Madras, 

Regulators, 202 

Chamkour on Sirhind Canal, 213 
controlled by needles, 213 , 

- in connection with escapes, 213 \ 

in Egypt, 213 
in Sind Canals, 213 

Reinold’s automatic waste weir gates, 196 
Remodelling Chenal Weir, 16S ^ 

Delta Barrage, 177 

Ganges Canal distributaries, Kennedy's 
followed, 288 , 

Ganges Canal distributaries, results^;!, 28^ 
Rents raised by irrigation, 303 W / 

Resen’oirs, 71. Sec also “ Tanks ” ; “ Storage Work!. *, 
in Ajmerc, 96 
in Bharatpur, 96 
in Bombay, 9 

in Jaipur, 96 \ 

in Jodhpur, 96 

in Mewara, 96 

Akhaijitgarh, 89, 96 

Ashti, 6r, 94, 95 

Assuan, 78 

Bangalore Waterworks, 65 
Baracona, 73 
Bareta Bund, 96 
Barol, 96 

Baroda Waterworks, 62 
Bhadalwadi, 94, 95 

Bhatgarh, or Lake Whiting, 78, 81, 94, 95 

Bhatodi, 94, 95 

Bhir, 96 

Bitara Tank, 96 

Chankapur, 94, 95 

Dedargaon, 94, 95 

Dhontcra Tank, 96 

Ekruk, 64, 94, 93 

Foy Sagar, 65, 8g, 96 

Gokak, 94, 95 

Kalcgh Sagar, 96 

Khair, 89, 96 

Lake Fife, 81, 94, 95 

Lake Whiting, 61 

Maini, 94, 95 

Marikanave, 62, 77 

Mashvad, 61 

Matoba, 94, 95 

Medlcri, 94, 93 

Mhasva, 94, 95 

Mhasvad, 94, 95 

Moran Sagar, 96 

Muchkundi, 94, 95 

Mnkti, 94, 95 

Mutha, 81 

Nadi Nullah, 96 

Nagpur, 65, 58 

Nehr, 94, 95 

Niaran, g6 

Oopahalli, 6r 

Pandharpur, 94, 95 
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Syphons, frequently unable to earn' the discharge allotted to 
them, 250 

in Egj’pt destroyed by upward pressure, am 
Kao, 244 

liable to' be “ blown up " by hydraulic pressure, 

liable tji be choked, 244 
of steel tubes in concrete, 247 
on the’ Kira Canal, 249 
Ravi,. 245 

stcel/tube, dangers of, 247 
undiir Ravi Rix’er, 24. 245 
np> 4 ard pressure resisted by lie-rods. 244. 245 
System of tihik, 284 


Tanks. ISf^ako “ Resen-oirs." 

, fnrl resen-oirs, necessity for, 50 
,. ^ Jv.a irrigated by, a 
Y,iti .9 
J inr, S 
^omb.ay, 9 
/ c.ipacity of, 9 
, ' ‘Chaiikapiir, 314 
/' Chembrainbaiikam, 7 
Ciiiubatn, 7 

earliest system in India, 7 

evaporation and .absorption in. O4 

Ekmk, 9, 2S0, 310 

in llengal, 7, 9 

ill Madras, 7, 71 

33,000 in Madras, 7 

on Vedavutty River. 7 

Kao Kullali, 7 

Khyrb.mda, 314 

Madag, 7 

M.aladevi, 314 

Mbasvad, 9, 2S0, 292. 3 >4 

R.'ijputana, 9 

Shetphal, 314 

surface, 7 

Udaipur, 9 

Waghad, g 

with masonry dams, 94 
with caitlicn embankments, 94 
Tansa M.asoniy Darn, 83 
Tatil tables, 282 
Talils, aSz 

lead to friction with the people. 282 
of distributaries and groups of distributaries, 282 
of groups of outlets, 2S2 

of outlets tbcmsclvcs, abolished in G.angcs Canal, 282 
Temporary dams at head of Ganges Can.al, J3O 
head-works of Ganges Can.al, 19 
Ternay Masonry Dam, 85 
Thnpangaing Aqueduct, 239 

floods under-estimated, 239 
novel falling side walls, 239 
Theoretical sections of can.'ils, 290 
Tbora Nullah Aqueduct, 8 
Tidal canal, 310 
Toombudra River, 115 
Tori Sagar Reserx’oir, 96 
Torrents carried across canals, 230 


Torrents crossing Ganges Canal, 233 
land raised by, 231 
Traffic, water-borne, in Beng.al, 255 
Training works, loS, no 

at Narora, cost of, iCo 
Cliciiab Weir, 167 
Lower Ganges Canal, 159 
Ravi Weir. 124 
Trap formation, 5 

Traveller on Chrnab head regiil.ator, eo8 
Trebeni Canal. 107, 244. 292, 314 
hcnd-sliiicc. 210 

Tree spurs, I^wcr Ganges Canal, 159 
Tnngabhadra River, ai 
Tunnel v.-ilvcs, 267. afiS 
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Ud.vipuu Tank, 0 
Undcr-slnicc floor, lei cl of, iSo 

gates in Eg>-plian weirs, 191 
Narora Weir, 165 

peculiar, 165 
Ravi Weir, 125 

sbutlers, See ako “ Shutters.’’ 

Betwa Weir, 120 
Hhatgarli Reservoir, 195 
Clicnab Weir. 191 
donldc tumbler, loi 
Jumna C.'irial, iQt 
Mahauiiddee Weir, 183 
mniiipiilation of, on .MalmmuUIcc Weir, 
iSj 

R.avi Weir, 191 
Rupnr Weir. 191 

of Wrsicru Jumna Canal Weir, 12S 
ventage, how determined, 180 
vents arc now made much wider tlian formcrlv, 
180 

Undet-sluices, 107, 108 

of Bhatgarh Dam, SO 

Iiroad and strong floors csrcnti.-il, 180 

CavotirCan.-iI in Italy, regulated by needles, 182 

Chciiab Weir. 172 

cflccl of, diminished by silt, 111 

general considerations alfecling, iSo 

Jliclura Weir, 173 

closed by needles. 173 
Lower Ganges Canal, 139 
Mabanuddcc Weir, 144 
Mand.alay Cnn.il, lai 

ciiokcd by brushwood, I2T 
Mad.aya Weir, regulated by needles, 123 
modiiicd by experience, 121 
Narora Weir. Lower Ganges C.-tnal, 167 

gfites not clc.-ir of floods, 165 
narrow vents in, 164 
Okla Weir, Agra Canal, lOO 
Ravi Weir, 125 

rcgubalion by needles not efficient, 123 
require long river wing, iSo 
Rupar Weir, 155 

should be closed near head-sluice, 38 
small, in Okla Weir, 166 
sometimes regulated by baulks, 182 
needles, 1S2 
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U ndcr-sluiccs — coiitin tied, 

sometimes inefficient in checking deposits, iii 
Sonc Weir, 153, 186 

ashlar masonry displaced, i6t 
Western Jumna Canal, 128 
Unharwah Canal, 292, 306, 310 
United Provinces, cost of canals in, 309 

development of irrigation in, 321 
map of, 18 
Upper Chenab Canal, 22, 289 

India, perennial canals of, ij 

V. 

Value of crops, 317 

compared with capital cost of canals, 318 
Valve, lock gate, Sonc Canals, 264 
Valves, look gates, 262, 263, 264, 268 
Vedavutty River, tanks in, 7 
Velocity of Ganges Canal, high, ig 
of new canal in Punjab, 22 
in canals, 288 

of Sind inundation canals, 12 
on crest, Okla Weir, 166 
over Chcn.ab Weir, i6g 
over Jhelum Weir, 173 
over Kislna Weir, 146 
regulates volume of silt, 3 
variation of, causes silt deposits, 49 
Ventage of undor-sluices, how determined, 180 
Verticals, Egyptian system, 213 
regulation by, 213 
Village channels, alignment of, 287 
desirability of, 293 
community system in Kandesh, 116 
Villar Jfasonry Dam, 85 
Vir, weir at, 120 
Vistula, silt in, 33 
Vyrnwy Masonry Dam, 85 

W. 

Waghad Tank, g 

(Lesser) Reservoir, 94, 95 
Waste Weir, automatic gates of, 87 
Bhatgarh, 87 

discharging capacity of, 95 
dimensions of, 95 

gates. Sec also “ Automatic Gates." 

on Bhatgarh Reservoir, 196 
Lake Fife, carries 73,000 cubic feet per second, 
198 

danger of planked weir, 198 
of Lake Whiting, 83 
of reservoirs, 195 
necessity for automatic gates, 196. 

Water, superiority of river to well, 28 
Water-borne traffic. See "Navigation.” 

Water rates, 317 

compared with value of crops watered, 318 
Watershed, canals to follow, 288 
Water\vay, decrease in deltaic streams, I02" 

Water-wheels on inundation canals, 12 
Weir, afflux due to, 108 
at Vir, 120 
Betwa, 1 17 

automatic shutters on, 117 


Weir crest, ashlar not good, t6i 

stands well in rubble masonry, i6i 
Colcroon, 148 

constructed by native engineers near Mandalay, 121. 
design of, 108 , 

effect on flood levels, xoS • 

Godavery, 147 \ 

Jhelum, 173 
Kistna, 116 
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The reservoirs and tanks in the Bombay Presidency are in all cases constructed in hilly 
ground. They vary in area from lo square miles of waterspread down to 50 acres, and in 
capacity from 7,000 millions to 15 millions of cubic feet. The majority of the reservoirs are 
constructed with earthen embankments, which vary in maximum height from 95 feet down to 
2g feet, but there are six' which are formed by masonr}*, or concrete, dams which vary in height 
from 120 feet to 60 feet. The most important are Lake Fife and Lake Whiting (the Bhatgarh 
Reservoir) near Poona, which will now be described. The Mutha and Nira rivers’ in the Poona 
district of Bombay are fed from the Ghats, where there is an unfailing rainfall of some 200 
inches, and they can always be depended upon to provide an abundant supply of water during 
the monsoon months, although in the valleys in the eastern portion of the district in which the 
rivers run, the rainfall is very uncertain, and subject to frequent failure. The necessity of 
reservoirs .in the valleys of these rivers, lo store the monsoon supplies, as a protection against 
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famine, was recognised before Colonel Fife first brought forward, in 1863, the project for the 
Mutha Reservoir (Lake Fife) and the Mutha Canal which he afterwards carried to completion. 
This reservoir is formed by a masonry dam of uncoursed rubble nearly 3,700 feet long and 
gS feet high, in the loftiest part, above the river bed : the waterspread of the reservoir is about 
6 square miles, and it contains nearly 5,000 millions of cubic feet of water, of which rather more 
than 3,000 millions are available for irrigation. 

The main features of the Nira Canal System are : — 

1 . The Bhatgarh Reservoir, or Lake Whiting as it is now called, on the Yelwandi river. 

II. The Vir Basin formed by the weir on the Nira river at Vir. 

III. The main canal on the left bank of the Nira river. 

The Nira river, during the monsoon months of June to October, discharges much more 
water than is needed for the full supply of the canal, but, after October, the supply rapidly 

- This description of the Nira Canal and Bhatgarh D.am is taken largely from the “ Report on the Nira Canal Project 
published by the Government of }}omb.Ty in 1S92. 

I.W.I. 
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Himalayas to the Vindhyas, and extends in a narrow fringe round the coast line o t le 
peninsula. The substrata consist, usually, of alternate layers of sand and clay : the sur ace 
shows ever)' variet}'^ of soil, from the blown sands of the western deserts to the rich loam of 
the Ganges valley and of deltas on the eastern coast. The prevailing soil is a 3^ellow or red- 
brown loam, which }delds a largely increased out-turn when irrigated. 

The Trap formation covers an area of about 200,000 square miles in the Bomba)' Presidency, 
Berar, the Central Provinces, Hyderabad and Central India. When dried by the heat of the 
sun the soil contracts, in some cases in an extraordinary way, seaming the country with cracks 
to a depth of several feet. Irrigation is not generall)' suited to the black cotton soils, but to 
most others it can be applied freely where the substratum affords good natural drainage. 

The Cr}*stalline and Sandstone formation may be said to extend ovcr nearly the whole of the 
Madras Presidency, also over large portions of Bengal, and of all the other provinces e.xcept 
Bombay. The prevailing soils vary from a dark-red loam in the lower ground to a light 
sandy soil on the uplands. The better classes of soils in this formation repay the cost of 
irrigation even more abundantly than the yellow loam of the alluvial tract. 

Each of these three great divisions of the soil has its own distinctive features as regards 
irrigation. The alluvial plains present a surface with so small a declivity that the absorption 
of a large percentage of the rainfall always occurs. Wells, consequently, in most parts, give a 
good supply. These plains are traversed by the great rivers, and gentle gradients make it 
comparatively easy to distribute their waters over the fields. The facilities for this arc so 
pronounced that all the greatest canal sy.stems of India lie in the alluvial tracts. 

The area lying in the trap formation is generally marked by broken and uneven surfaces. 
Irrigation is confined, for the most part, to the more valuable crops ; while irrigation work's, 
except of the smallest kind, are rare. 

The Crystalline tract is traversed by the large rivers which rise in the western ghauts. 
The channels of these rivers are generally deep, and their gradients are small. It is, 
consequently, not easy to utilise their waters beyond the limits of their own narrow valleys ; 
the broken nature of the countr)’ increases the difficulty. Beyond the area which is com- 
manded by these rivers in the crystalline tract, there are many tanks which collect the rainfall. 
The broken and undulating nature of the country gives facilities for their construction ; but 
these works, though numerous, are of comparatively small dimensions, and the distribution of 
the water is not easy. 

In the Alluvial tract 135 million acres are cropped, and 25 per cent, of the cultivated area 
is irrigated ; in the trap formation 58 million acres are cropped, and only 3-2 per cent, are 
irrigated; in the crystalline formation 100 million acres are cropped, and I5'5 per cent, of 
the cultivated area is irrigated. The total area irrigated annually in the Indian Empire is about 
53 million acres ; of this area 44 million acres lie in British India and the rest in native 
States. About 42 per cent, of the 44 million acres in British territory are irrigated by works 
which are under the control of the Government, and 58 per cent, are irrigated by works 
belonging to private persons. More than half of the latter area is irrigated from wells.^ These 
can hardly be regarded as irrigation works in the ordinary sense of the term. 

The most ancient of all systems of artificial irrigation in the world were probably those 
which were constructed in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile. The natural action of 
the periodic floods of those rivers produced regular inundations which were controlled to some 
extent by the people. In India, also, in the valley of the Indus, the regular annual rise of the 
river produced the same effects. The inhabitants on the banks of the river learnt to excavate 
small channels through the higher lands on the immediate brink of the stream, to irrigate lands 
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which were not naturally flooded by the river. They thus commenced the system of inundation 
canals which, for unknown ages, have tapped the rising waters of the Indus and have irrigated 
the fertile lands lying in the comparatively rainless plains of its valley. These alluvial plains 
have the physical characteristics which are common to the riparian lands of many Indian 
rivers, and which are apparent in all deltas. The annual overflow of the floods has raised the 
lands gradually, and has raised those in the vicinity of the river more than those l5dng at a 
distance from it, because the silt in the waters has been primarily deposited near the bank oi 
the river where the velocity of the stream is fir.st checked. B}' this action the country has a 
slope both on the line of the axis of the river and in the direction at right angles to it. This is 
a condition most favourable to irrigation, and the early constructors of inundation canals soon 
learnt to take advantage of it. ■ 

One of the earliest systems of irrigation in India was by surface tanks. They are found 
to some extent in all parts of India, and are common in the Shahabad district of Bengal, but 
are to be counted by thousands in Madras, where millions of acres of rice crops are irrigated 
from them. These tanks vary in size from a few acres to 9 or 10 square miles of water 
surface. They are usually formed by earthen embankments thrown across small local 
drainages, often of only 2 or 3 square miles in area, or by a series of such embankments 
thrown across the valleys leading from larger catchments : thus, in Shahabad, in Bengal, the 
Kao Nullah, having a catchment of 54 square miles and a maximum discharge estimated at 
9,000 cubic feet a' second in flood, was crossed by a series of earthen embankments, which, 
completely blocking the course of the stream, formed a series of tanks, or ahralis as they are 
locally called, of which the largest had a bank about 20 feet high and a \yater surface of four 
or five square miles. The floods were impounded in this series of tanks and utilised 
subsequently for irrigation, the .surplus from one tank flowing by earthen escape channels tp 
the one below. In years of very heavy rainfall these local tanks were occasionally breached, 
and the supply stored was lost, and in years of deficient rainfall many failed to fill at all. 
In Mysore, on the Vedavutty .river and its confluents, there is a somewhat similar chain 
S3'stem of tanks,, except that they are mostly in torrents or rivers with much greater slope 
than the drainages of Bengal. In Bengal but few of these old tanks were provided with 
any masonry works for draining off the water or for regulating the discharge, but in Madras, 
where there are some ' 33,000 tanks, the majority are provided with masonry works. The 
Madras tanks also depend mainly on local- rainfall, but they are sometimes fed from rivers 
or streams by means of channels taking off above weirs constructed in the beds of the 
rivers. There are about 550 weirs across rivers or streams in Madras, each connected 
with a series of tanks, or, with a single one. The dependence on local rainfall renders 
the irrigation from these tanks to a certain extent precarious, but the area ordinarily irrigated 
from works of this kind in Madras exceeds 3|- million acres. In some cases the embankments, 
which with one or two exceptions are all made of earth, are built in gorges ; thus the 
embankment of the Cumbam tank in the district of Kurnool, which is between 80 and 
90 feet high, is little more than 100 yards long, but the water surface of the reservoir is 
about 8 square miles ; while another example, the Chembrambaukam tank, about 14 miles 
from Madras, has an embankment 3 miles long which sustains a maximum depth of only 
22 to 23 feet; it .has a water-spread of about 10 square miles and a capacity of 116 millions 
of cubic yards. There are remains of other works of even greater size, such as the 
Madag tank in the Dharwar district of Bombay, which have failed or been abandoned. The 
inscriptions on two large tanks in the Chingleput district of Madras, which still irrigate 
from 2,000 to 4,000 acres, are said to be, more than 1,100 years old. In Upper Burma 
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there are many tanks, constructed centuries ago, of which that at Meiktila is the most 
important. The celebrated tank at Udaipur, in Rajputana, which is said to be the 
largest in India, is not utilised for irrigation ; but there are many old tanks in Rajputana 
and Central India which are so used, although the majority have been abandoned or are 
useless. Nearly two-thirds of the irrigation in the Gujarat, Deccan, and Carnatic districts of 
Bombay depend on small storage works, and there are 50,000 small private tanks in the Central 
Provinces which irrigate 650,000 acres in years of high demand. Tank irrigation is 
to be found in some form or another in all provinces of India, except the Punjab and 
Sind, where it is unknown, or nearly so. In Mysore the Nuggar tank has an earthen 
embankment 84 feet high and 1,000 feet long, and a tank is formed on the tributary of 
the river Lokain by a bank only 225 feet long, but 117 feet high. In Bengal surface tanks, 
in, almost all cases, depend on their local catchment, but in Madras tanks are often 
grouped together and fed from rivers. The Plate on the opposite page shows one of these 
systems in the Salem district, which has been greatly improved by Government since 
1883 by the construction of a weir across the river Ponniar, and of a system of supply 
channels and sluices. In British India some 8 million acres are annually irrigated from 
tanks, A very large proportion of this area is watered by works originally constructed under 
native rule and by native engineers. The maintenance of many of these tanks is now 
undertaken by the British Government, and that Government has constructed several 
large storage works, which, however, only irrigate a comparatively small proportion of the 
total irrigated by works of this class. 

In Rajputana, in the districts of Ajmere and Merwara, 387 tanks are mairitained by 
Government. They are mostly formed by earthen embankments. In the native State of J aipur, 
in Rajputana, about 200 small irrigation works, costing some 60 lakhs of rupees, have been 
constructed during the last thirty years, and they have proved a financial success. The works • 
have cost Rs. 124 per acre on the average. 

In the Bombay Presidency there are few rivers with a perennial supply, and the general 
scantiness of the rainfall, which is practically confined to the monsoon months, has 
necessitated the construction of tanks in connection with nearly all works of irrigation. The 
slope of the country is usually steep and the depth of soil is small ; the rainfall, consequently, 
passes off rapidly, and the shallow soil does not maintain moisture for the growth of any but 
the most scanty crops. The. rivers, with few exceptions, have a very small flow except in the 
monsoon ; reservoirs are consequently essential if the surplus water of that season is to be 
conserved for use in the dry months. There are between thirty and forty tanks maintained 
by Government, varying in size from a few acres up to 10 square miles of water-spread* ; most 
of these have earthen embankments varying in height from 30 to as much as 1 14 feet, but 
there are five or six with masonry dams, of which the most noticeable are the Mutha Dam 
(Lake Fife), which has a maximum height of g8 feet, and the Bhatgarh Dam (Nira Canal), 
with a maximum height of 127 feet. The principal reservoirs with earthen dams are 
the Ekruk, Mhasvad and Ashti tanks, with storages of 3,330, 3,072 and 1,550 million cubic 
feet respectively. These have dams 76, 80 and 58 feet high. The highest earthen dam 
in Bombay is that of the Waghad tank, which is designed to be 95 feet high, but is not jet 
fully completed. ®Small native canal - systems are to be found in the Khandesh and Nasik 
districts, in the centre of the Bombay Presidency. These consist of low masonry weirs built 

' A list of these tanks, with statistics, is given in the “Irrigation Manual” by Col. J. Mullins, R.E. (E. & F. N. Spon), and 
particulars of many of them in “Indian Storage Reservoirs,” by W. L. Strange (E. & F. N. Spon). See .nlso pages 94 to 96 of 
this book. 

® Note by Mr. W. L. Strange of the Bombay P.W.D. 

I.W.I. C 

t 
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across rivers with a perennial flow, from which canals are led to compact irrigated areas 
known as fhalls. The canals are carried along the river banks until the)’ gain command, 
and are furnished with regulators, escapes and cross drainage works. The heads are ])eculiarly 
liable to damage b}' the heavy floods which occur in the rivers. The Government carries out 
the larger repairs to the weirs and canals, but petty repairs are left in the hands of the 
irrigators, who use the water very economically. This class of irrigation does not increase in 
Bombay, 

In Baluchistan, where the rainfall is scanty and very capricious, irrigation has been 
effected, from time immemorial, by a system not dissimilar to that ofthe/oH/rt«; 7 /in Italy. The 
country' around Quetta, and the town itself, is alive with small streams of water which are 
derived from tunnels driven into the hill-sides, which tap underground springs. Each of these 
tunnels is called a karcz, and is generally only just large enough to permit a man to Creep 
through it. The natives construct these karezes by sinking shafts from the surface about 
50 to 80 feet apart, on the line which they’ intend the knrez to follow, and then connecting the 
bottom of the shafts by a tunnel : the spoil is lifted up the shafts by baskets. In most cases 
there is no limbering or lining of any kind to the tunnel, and the result is that the harezes 
frequently fall in, and become choked. The Zhara Karez has a tunnel which is driven about 
5,000 feet into the hill-side with a slope of 3 feet in 1,000 ; the water is led from the mouth of 
the tunnel by' an open channel to the fields, or to a tank where any surplus water ma_v be 
stored until it is required. This karcz is about 3 feet high by 20 inches broad, and it gives a 
discharge of about g cubic feet a second. The natives of the district are very clever in 
discovering likely places for these little irrigation works. 

The practice of leading water from rivers and streams to irrigate adjacent lands was 
probably practised even before the time when the con,struction of tanks was undertaken. 
The most primitive system was that of making comparatively shallow cuts through the 
river bank into which the water flowed when the level of the river was raised by the regular 
floods which occur annually in most tropical streams. The canals made on this system are 
called in Inundation canals, and in Egypt, where the sy.stem has found the fullc.st develop- 
ment, they are known by the name of Nili. The chief inundation canals of India arc found in 
the basin of the Indus and of its five tributaries. It will be seen from the Irrigation and Kain- 
fall Map {page 6) that the six* rivers of the Punjab, when they issue from the Himalayas, come 
upon a narrow belt at the foot of the mountains w’here the supply of rain varies from 40 inche.s 
downwards. About 100 miles from the hills they enter the arid region of Western India, in 
which the rainfall varies from 10 inches to even as little as 2 inches in the year. In the course 
of ages the rivers have cut into the soil and have left high land on cither side of the valley, 
some 4 to to miles wide, in which each river follows a more or less tortuous channel. 
The river has, in the course of many centuries, varied it-s position throughout the \’allcy, 
leaving steep scarps on either side at the boundaries of its wanderings. The higher land 
on each bank, which is from 10 to 30 feet above the general level of these valleys, is called the 
bliangar, the lower land the khadir. The bhnngar lands form the doabs, as they are called, 
lying between the six rivers ; they are fertile in themselves, but cultivation depends entirely on 
the scanty rain, or, if artificial irrigation is not provided, on laborious irrigation by mechanical 
means from wells which are often 60 and 70 feet in depth. The khadir lands are naturally 
fertile, but the bhangar lands, though formed of good soil, are to a considerable extent covered 
with grass or brushwood, or entirely waste. As the rivers converge into the single stream 

' The description of the inundation canals is largely taken from “East India Progress and Condition, 1872 3.” Printed 

end June, 1874, for ihc House of Commons. 
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of the Indus, near Mithankot, the bhangar lands gradually disappear and the low khadir 
extends right across between the rivers. Some of the inundation canals of the Punjab lie in- 
the khadir of the higher reaches of the Sutlej and the Jhelum, but the majority of them, 
as shown in the Plate (page 6), are in the area bordering on the confluence of the rivers with 
the Indus. The district of Multan, lying between the Sutlej and the Chenab, where rain 
hardly ever falls, is rendered beautifully fertile by a series of inundation canals, taken 
from both rivers, which are said to have been originally constructed by the Afghan rulers left 
by Aurunzib. In the Derajat, on the right bank of the Indus, above Mithankot, there is 
a group of twelve inundation canals which have been constructed since the British rule, and 
in Muzuffarghar a corresponding group irrigates a tract some 12 miles broad on the left bank. 
The Upper Sutlej inundation canals are in the central portion of the doab lying between 
the Sutlej and the Ravi rivers. Here the face of the country is covered with traces of former 
life and prosperity. The cause of decay was due to the loss of water-supply consequent 
on the diversion of the river Bias, which formerly had an independent course to the Chenab, 
fertilising the land on either bank ; but in 1790 it was diverted into the Sutlej, and its old bed 
became a dry ravine with a complicated system of deserted watercourses. A new system of 
inundation canals has been carried into this tract from the Sutlej. The inundation canals of 
the Punjab aggregate some 2,500 miles in length, and irrigate more than one million acres. 

Lower down the course of the Indus, in the almost rainless tracts of Sind, and in the 
native State of Bhawalpore, the flood waters of the river are diverted by inundation canals 
on to the thirsty ground. The canals of Sind aggregate some 6,000 miles in length, 
and irrigate ij to 2 million acres of crops, which could not be grown at all without 
them. .Sind is an alluvial plain, almost every portion of which has been swept by the Indus at 
some time or another. Traces of ancient channels are to be met with in every direction. The 
river has gradually worked its way from east to west. In 710 a.d. the invading Muslims found 
a Hindu dynasty at Alor, and the ruin of Alor was caused by the river moving to the west ; the 
seat of government was then moved to the city of Brahmanabad, the ruins of which are 
now 45 miles from the river. The river, more or less continually, carries away its banks 
in one direction and forms new' land in another : from Sukker to the sea, a distance of 
300 miles, the banks are permanent at only three places, Sukker, Jhirk, and Kotri. At 
Sukker the river rushes through a narrow gorge in the limestone rocks, forming a rapid 
when the river is in flood. At Jhirk the river is not contracted, but there is rock on either 
side. At Kotri the hills approach on both sides, and the clay soil is deep and tenacious. 
Some of the largest canals in Sind were at first natural channels, others have been dug 
by various rulers of the country. They resemble natural water-courses in many respects, 
but they have been greatly improved since the British occupation. Before that time all 
the canals were simple inundation ones having open mouths from the river, but many of them 
have since been provided with regulators. The Jamrao canal, the only canal in Sind which 
is entirely artificial, was completed in igoo; it draws its supply above a weir, constructed 
across the Eastern Nara, a larger ov.erflow channel which branches off the Indus in the 
northern part of Sind. It has a full supply discharge of about 3,000 cubic feet a second. 
The largest of the Sind inundation canals is the Fuleli; orginally it was a natural branch 
of the Indus, which it rejoined about 16 miles below Hyderabad, but the outlet into the river 
was closed by a dam in the time of the Amirs, and the water was sent forward to feed other 
canals to the south. The improvement of the Fuleli by, the British was commenced in 1856, 
when two new supply channels were cut from the Indus with very satisfactory results on 
the supply. There are several other inundation canals in Sind of large size, such as the Begari, 
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the Eastern Nara, and the Baghar, which have maximum dischargee of front 4 ,mo to 7 ,ooo 
cubic feet per second.^ The depth of some of these canals is as much as feet . the \clocilies 
vary from i to 3 feet per second. The latter velocity is sufficient to prevent silt deposits 
without causing erosion. The full supply level of the canals is generally kept below ground 
level, to prevent breaches, but as near ground level as practicable. Owing to the slight slope of 
the country and the small amount of rainfall there are very few cross drainage works, fhe 
principal masonry works are regulators, bridges, and outlets, which arc built of vitrified brick 
to resist the effect of the salts, chiefly carbonates, sulphates, and nitrates of magnesia, soda and 
potash, which are washed from the ground. The rainfall is to a certain extent collected 
in depressions, known as dhutids^ which occur all over the country, 1 hose inundation canals 
which have a small velocity silt badly and have to be cleaned annually. ^Vithout its canals 
Sind would have a very small cultivated area, but, by means of them, some 3 million acres 
are annually irrigated: the sj’stematic development of the canals by Government is steadily’ 
increasing the area. 

Inundation canals give, at best, a precarious system of irrigation; if the floods of the rivers, 
from which the canals are drawn, are regular, and the duration of the flood is sufficient, 
the cultivation is secure, provided that the canals have been cleared of the silt deposits of the 
previous j’ear ; but when the floods are low, or only remain for a short time at their full height, 
it is impossible to pass the necessary volume of water on to the fields, or even to give any water 
at all to many of them. 

The Indus® begins to rise in April and May in consequence of the melting of the Himalaj'an 
snows, and continues to rise until about the middle of August, when it falls pretty rapidly until 
the beginning of October : after that the fall is more gradual. The water begins to flow into 
the Indus inundation canals in sufficient volume t<» allow the ground to be softened for 
ploughing when the river has risen to 12 feet on the gauge at Bukkur or 15 feet on the gauge 
at Kotri; these heights are usually attained in the month of June, and, according as they are 
reached or not by the end of that month, a fair forecast can be made of the probabilities of the 
inundation. When the cultivators see June pass by without these heights being reached they 
become discouraged, and curtail their preparations for cultivation in anticipation of a deficient 
supply of water. The i8th of June maybe taken as a fair average of the latest date on which the 
river should rise to give a good prospect of successful cultivation, and if a further rise of 
2 feet does not take place before the middle of July, the area of land which can be ploughed 
becomes restricted; for all land must be softened with water before it can be ploughed, 
and if the river has not risen sufficiently to irrigate the lands by flow, the cattle, which should 
be ploughing, have to be employed in lifting water by water-wheels to moisten the land. 
A considerable number of these wheels is employed in connection with these inundation 
canals, partly because the level of the water in the canals is entirely dependent on that of 
the river, consequently land which may be commanded at one stage of the river cannot be 
irrigated by flow at another, and partly because the original alignment of many of the canals of 
the Indus is in the low ground and does not give a command of the countrw 

The area of cultivation dependent on inundation canals maintained by Government in the 
Punjab and Sind, in the valley of the Indus and its tributaries, is about 4 million acres ; but in 
addition to the Government canals there are minor ones belonging to private owners in the 
Punjab, and there is an e.\ten,sive system in the native State of Bhawalpur, which extends for 
300 miles along the left banks of the Sutlej, Chenab, and Indus. So that the gross area 
dependent on this system of irrigation is considerably in e,\cess of 4 million acres. 

> Paper by Mr. W. L. Strange, of the Bombay P.W.D, = Revenue Report of Sind. 
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A very large proportion of the area now under irrigation in India is commanded by perennial 
canals taken from the large rivers. It is impossible to draw any very distinct line between 
inundation and perennial canals. There are some canals which are perennial in the sense that 
water does flow in them all the year round and 5'et the discharge is so small during the dry 
season of the year, as compared with that of the flood season, that they would more properly be 
classed with inundation canals, although that term is usually only applied to channels with an 
intermittent discharge. The extra depth to which such canals are cut may be sufficient to take 
in the water when the river is at its lowest, but the real object of it often is to increase 
the discharge in the season of inundation. A perennial canal may be only an inundation canal 
cut to a sufficient depth, but usually it has head-works in or across the river from which 
it is taken. One of the oldest canals^ in the world, if, indeed, it is not actually the oldest now 
in operation, is the Bahr Yusuf in Upper Egypt. Tradition relates that the canal was 
constructed by the patriarch Joseph (Yusuf) in the days of the Captivity. It was originally an 
inundation canal, but, after various alterations and improvements, it is now perennial. 

The construction of perennial canals in India was probably first instituted in Madras, 
where, as has already been stated, there are numerous examples of channels leading a constant 
supply of water from streams. Most of the weirs on the Tungabhadra channels, for instance, 
were constructed by the Hindu monarch, Krishna Raya, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. In some cases, and notably in the case of the channels emanating from the Grand 
Anicut, as it is called, in the Tanjore district, these canals drew their supply from permanent 
weirs or anicuts, but in many cases a dam or corumbo was constructed across the river every 
year as the flood fell, to retain the water at a sufficient height to compel it to flow into the 
canals. These corumbos were often made of sand and brushwood only, and completely closed 
the channel of the river, diverting the entire supply into the canal.® The Grand Anicut is said 
to have been constructed sixteen hundred years ago, and the Madras native engineers certainly 
carried out works of this kind long before anything of the sort was attempted in other parts of 
India. The earliest canals, in Upper India, of which any records exist are the old canals 
taking off from both banks of the Jumna. The one on the west bank in the Punjab is 
attributed ® to Firuz Shah, who, about the middle of the fourteenth century, is said to have cut 
a canal to irrigate his favourite hunting grounds near Hissar. The canal seems to have fallen 
into disrepair, but in the sixteenth century Akbar ordered its restoration ; and again, early in 
the seventeenth century the Emperor Shah Jehan carried the canal by aqueducts and deep rock 
cuttings into Delhi. The Eastern Jumna Canal, on the other bank, was originally commenced 
b}^ Shah Jehan about the same time as he undertook the extension of the canal on the other 
bank to Delhi. When the English came into possession of the country these old works were 
in ruins, but their restoration and improvement were very soon taken in hand. One of the 
earliest systems which was projected by the British after the annexation of the Punjab was the 
Bari Doab Canal lying in the doab between the Ravi and Bias rivers. There had in this case 
also been a small canal in the district prior to the British occupation, which was also one of 
Shah Jehan’s works undertaken in the early part of the seventeenth century. 

The earliest examples of successful perennial canals are to be found in the delta systems of 
Madras. The great range of hills known as the “Western Ghats,” which runs parallel to 
the Arabian Sea, near the west coast, for a distance of about 1,000 miles, forms a great 

* But see page 139 of “The Unseen Foundations of Society,” by the Duke of Argyll, concerning canals excavated by 
Khammorati, who reigned in Babylon before the days of Moses. 

2 “ Professional Papers of Madras Engineers,” vol. i. p. 80. 

3 “ East India (Progress and Condition), 1872 — 73,’’ printed for the House of Commons in 1874, p. 60. 
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Avatershed, which throws all the rainfall of the country lying to the east of it into the 
Ba}' of Bengal. An area of about 340,000 square miles is drained chiefly by four great 
rivers — the Godavery, Kistna, Penner, and Cauvery — into that sea. This area includes parts 
of the Bombay Pre.sidcncy, the whole of the territory of the Nizam of Hyderabad, part of 
the Central Provinces and Bcrar, and almost the whole of the Madras Presidency. The deltas 
of the rivers at their confluence with the ocean were poverty-stricken, sparsely cultivated 
tracts, subject to recurring droughts, but the irrigation systems which have been constructed 
in them have converted them into highly cultivated and prosperous areas. The Cauvery ‘ or 
Coleroon system is the most ancient, both as regards the original works constructed by the 
natives, and with reference to the improvements of them by the British Government which 
were commenced in 1836 under the siipendsibn of Colonel (Sir Arthur) Cotton. The area of 
irrigation dependent on this ancient s3-stem, before any improvements were effected in it by the 
British Government, was 66g,ooo acres ; now it is about one million acres. About 25 lakhs of 
rupees only have been spent on the improvements. . This irrigation system is the largest delta 
system, and it is the most profitable of all the works in India. There are six or seven somewhat 
.similar delta systems in Madras, and one in the delta of the Mahanuddec in Orissa, in Bengal 
(Plate opposite page 16). The Kistna^ system is perhaps the most interesting. The delta of 
the Kistna is divided b3’the river into two almost equal parts : the Eastern Delta is 1,160 square 
miles in area; it e.xtends from the left bank of the Kistna to the confines of the delta of the 
Godavery, the navigable canals of the two systems being in communication at these places. 
The Western Delta has an area of g6o square miles. In I7g2 a Major Beatson invited the 
Government of Madras to consider the idea of utilising the waters of the Kistna for the 
irrigation of its delta, but nothing was done, until in 1832—33 a famine devastated a great 
part of the Madras Presidenc3', and man3' thousands perished in the Kistna delta because their 
crops had failed from drought. This gave new life to the old scheme of Major Beatson ; the 
Government, however, arrived at the conclusion that “ very large and costly works like an 
anicui at Baizwarah are clearly inexpedient and impracticable under existing circumstances.” 
This condemnation of the project held good until the successful operations of Colonel (Sir Arthur) 
Cotton proved its fallac3', and, in 1852, after many reports and consultations, the Bezwada 
Anicut was commenced. It was completed in 1853. The weir is 3,714 feet long and 20 feet 
high above the deep bed of the river. It was constructed on a deep bed of pure sand in a 
gorge where the floods rise, on occasions, as much as 40 feet. The flood discharge over 
it has reached 770,000 cubic feet per second, which gave a depth of between 18 and 
19 feet over the crest. A series of canals, as shown on the plan on the opposite page, 
take off from either bank of the river; they aggregate some 370 miles in length, and irrigate 
550,000 acres of land. The total cost of the system was onl3' 135 lakhs of rupees. It has 
always paid most handsomely and been of immense benefit to the country it commands. 

The Godavery system, which is ilhuslratcd on the following page, was constructed by 
Sir Arthur Cotton before the Kistna system was commenced. At the head of the delta of 
the Godavery the deep bed of the river is onl3’ some 8 or 10 feel below the highest parts of the 
delta, so that it was easy to command the whole area. A weir was constructed across the 
river at Dowlaishwaram, where the total width from bank to bank is 3£, miles, but where four 


islands reduced the actual length of weir to about 2I miles. The works were sanctioned in 1844. 
The river at the head of the delta bifurcates into two streams, which divide the area under 


command into three sections, each of which is watered by a canal taking oil' the river above the 


' “East Indi.a (I’rojjrcss and Condition), 1872—73," printed for the House of Commons in 1S74, p. 6g. 
“ “Tlie Engineering Works of tlie Kestna Delta,” by George T. Walcli, Madras, 1899. 
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anicut (or weir) across the river. . In the eastern section the main canal soon bifurcates, one 
branch following the high bank of the river, and the other flowing along the foot of the hilly 
ground bordering the delta at this part : both these branches throw off many other channels to 
irrigate the lower land lying between them. In the same way the canal in the central section 
of the delta throws off branches along the high bank of the river, which command the countr}' 
between them, while one of them, in its lower reaches, crosses a branch of the river in an 
aqueduct of forty-nine arches. In the western section, the main canal divides into several 
branches, one of which, as in the eastern section, follows the margin of the delta, and the other 
follows the river bank. The main lines of canal in this system are constructed for navigation 
as well as for the supply of water. The area irrigated in 1901 — 1902 exceeded 830,000 acres. 

The perennial canals of Upper India are all, with the exception of the Eastern and Western 
Jumna Canals, comparatively modern works constructed by the British Government. In the 
Gujranwala district of the Punjab, however, there are traces of many old canals which have 
fallen into disuse many years ago. The Kilri Canal, 50 miles in length, which used to feed a 
reservoir near the town of Sheikhupiira, is one of the chief of these old works. The Bari Doab 
Canal was the first of the modern works in the Punjab : it was commenced, in 1850, partly as a 
measure to give employment to the large number of Sikh soldiers who had lost their means of 
livelihood by the annexation of the province. The headworks of the canal are on the Ravi 
near Madhopore, where the river emerges from the hills, and where it has a minimum discharge 
of 1,200 cubic feet a second, which can be diverted by the weir across the river into the canal. 
The maximum discharge of the canal has exceeded 4,500 cubie feet per second, and the area 
irrigated is nearly 900,000 acres. The nature of the donbs of the Punjab rivers has already 
been exj^Aiined (page lo) ; in this case the main canal is carried down the centre of the high 
land, and numerous branches arc thrown off which command the greater part of the upper 
portion of the tract lying between the Ravi and the Bias. The system consists of 369 miles of 
main and branch canals, and nearly 1,200 miles of distributaries. The Sirhind Canal is one of 
the most important of the large perennial systems ; it emanates from the Sutlej near Roopur, in 
the Umballa district of the Punjab, at the point where the ri\'er issues from the Siwalik Hills, 
and irrigates portions of the British districts of Loodiana and Eerozepore, and of the native 
States of Puttiala, Shcend, and Nabha. There is a masonry weir across the river, and a 
regulating sluice at the head of the canal, which takes off the left bank of the river: the 
minimum discharge of the river is said to be 2,800 cubic feet a second ; the maximum 
discharge of the canal is 6,000 cubic feet. The construction of the works was commenced in 
1869, and they were first brought into operation in 1882 ; the area irrigated in 1899 — igoo was 
930,000 acres in British territory, and 440,000 acres in native territory. 

The Chenab Canal is one of the most modern of the great perennial systems. It lies betSveen 
the Ravi and Chenab rivers in the Punjab. It is the largest of all the Indian systems ; and, from 
more than one point of view, it is the most interesting. It was originally opened as an inundation 
canal which was only in flow in the flood season. It was soon proved that unless a weir was 
constructed across the Chenab river, from which the canal dra<|vs its supply, it would not be 
possible to prevent the canal being choked with silt. A weir was, consequently, built across 
the river with a waterway of 4,000 lineal feet, divided by piers, 10 feet wide, into eight lengths 
of about 500 feet each. On the crest of each length there are hinged iron shutters, 6 feet 
high and 3 feet wide, which can be dropped, when the river rises, by a let-go gear worked 
from the piers. The shutters, when the floods subside, are raised either by hand or by a crane 
travelling on the floor of the weir below the shutters. The canal takes off the river imme- 
diately above the weir. It has a base of 250 feet and a maximum depth of nearly n feet : the 
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discharge recorded in it has been as much as 10,800 cubic feet per second. The tract which it 
commands, known as the Rechna Doab, is nearly all Crown land. Before the construction of 
the canal it was almost entirely waste with an extremely small population, which was mostly 
nomad. Some portion of the country was wooded with jungle trees : some was covered with small 
scrub camel thorn, and large tracts were absolutel)’ bare, producing only, on occasions, a 
brilliant mirage of unbounded sheets of fictitious water. Such was the country into which 400 
miles of main canals and 1,200 miles of distributaries now distribute the waters of the Chcnab ; 
turning some two million acres of wilderness into sheets of luxuriant crops. The main carials 
and the branches run on the ridges of the country, and the major distributaries are on the minor 
watersheds : some of these distributaries cariy' as much as 500 cubic feet a second. When the 
canal came into operation villages had to be formed in the previously uninhabited tracts, and 
settlers had to be introduced. Each settler, on being installed, was practically guaranteed 
water for a certain proportion of his holding, and, in order to ensure this, the lands were 
elaborately demarcated and the levels of the whole area were most carefully taken. All the 
Crown lands were divided into squares of about 1,100 feet side, and boundar}’ pillars were erected 
with a systematic series of numbers. These numbered land-marks were designed, originall}', 
only for revenue purposes, but they were soon found to have another use. The engineers, at 
first, not unfrequently went astray on the vast trackless wastes of the Rechna Doab, or missed 
their way in the jungles. The boundar)’ pillars, with their systematic numbers, were a clue by 
which the}' were able to find the direction of their camps. About 1,500,000 acres of the Crown 
lands have now been allotted to colonists, and a new population of a million people have 
founded homesteads which they cultivate with the waters of the Chenab Canal. A telegraph 
line extends over the whole system, mainly for water regulation, and a railway runs through the 
heart of the irrigated tract. There is one feature of this irrigation system which is novel. The 
canals are so aligned that it is not possible to escape surplus water back into the river : there 
is, consequently, a difficulty in disposing of any surplus volume flowing in the channels. Tho.se 
who are conversant with the regulation of water in a large canal system will appreciate the 
anxiety of an engineer, who knoivs that a canal above him is bringing down over 10,000 cubic 
feet a second, and that he must, some way or another, arrange to dispose of it. On the Chenab 
Canal seven depressions in the ground have been selected and surrounded with earthen banks : 
these form reservoirs into which it is possible to divert surplus waters on an cmergenci'. The 
Chenab Canal has cost about ;f2,ooo,ooo ; it commands 2,645,000 acres of culturable land and 
has actually irrigated, in one year, nearly two million acres. 

The Jhelum Canal, in the Punjab, commands an area of one and a half million acres in the 
Jech Doab, which is an arid waste lying between the Chenab and Jhelum rivers. The canal 
carries nearly 4,000 cubic feet per second. It is the most recent of the great Punjab .systems, 
and was brought into operation in an extraordinarily short time. In Januai^’, iSgg, the staff 
began to collect, and preliminar}' operations were commenced ; in October, iSgg,* the actual 
construction of the headworks was put in hand ; in May, igoo, the head regulator, under- 
sluices and one quarter of the weir were completed, and the whole of the weir was finished in 
May, igoi. The river, which had during the construction of the works, flowed round the rin-ht 
flank of the weir, was diverted over the weir by December, igoi. Irrigation on a small scale was 
actually commenced in the kharcef season of igoi, that is, only eighteen months after the first 
brick of the headworks was laid. The 'entire project, which is estimated to cost Rs.i,8i,8q 840 
will irrigate 787,418 acres, which 51-4 per cent, of the gross area commanded. In 1903— -1004 
the area actually irrigated was 279,260. In addition to the three perennial systems which 
> “The Jhelum Cannl Headworks ” of Mr. H. J. Johnston, Punjab, Technical P.iper No. 133. 
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have been described there are five or six others of smaller magnitude in the Province of 
the Punjab.^ 

In the North-Western Provinces, or United Provinces as they are now called, the Ganges and 
Lower Ganges Canals are the two principal perennial systems (Plate opposite page 18) ; both of 
these take off the right bank of the Ganges, the Lower Ganges Canal by means of a weir built 
across the bed of the river, and the Ganges Canal by the help of temporary embankments of- 
rubble-stone, fascines, and earth, which are annually made after the subsidence of the floods, 
and annually destroyed when the floods rise.® In the tract commanded by the Ganges Canal 
cultivation was, formerly, almost entirely dependent on wells, but near the village of Rampore 
there is said to have been an old canal from the West Kali Nuddi about 12^ miles in length, 
which is supposed to have been constructed by Muhummud Aboo Khan to irrigate groves and 
gardens in the neighbourhood of Meerut. Traces of this canal still exist. The Ganges 
Canal consists of 440 miles of main and branch canals and 2,700 miles of distributaries, and the 
Lower Ganges Canal has 558 miles of canals and 2,400 miles of distributaries. The area 
actually irrigated by the former has exceeded 1,250,000 acres in a famine year, and by the latter 
1,000,000 acres. The Ganges Canal was commenced in 1848, and was opened in 1854. The 
Lower Ganges Canal® was commenced in 1872, and was opened in 1878. 

When the full supply for which the Ganges Canal was designed, 6,750 cubic feet per second, 
was admitted for the first time into the canal, certain defects in the design became apparent ; 
the chief of these was an excessive slope in the bed of the main channel. The effects of this 
were enhanced by the open “ ogee”* falls with crests on the level of the bed which had been 
constructed. The high velocity of flow which was induced caused considerable erosion of the 
bed and of the sides of the canal, as well as dangerous scour immediately below the falls. At 
that time but little was known about the flow of water in large earthen channels and in 
computing the slope, Dubuat’s formula, which is now known to be quite unreliable, especially 
for large canals, had been used. 

It was found, however, that an expenditure of about nine lakhs of rupees was sufficient 
to remedy the original defects in the project. Protective works were added to the fourteen 
great masonry falls ; their crests were raised to reduce the slope of the canal ; additional 
weirs were built with the same object and also to facilitate regulation of supply ; and some 
minor alterations were made. In all other respects the main features of the work remain 
to this day substantially unchanged. It has long been universally admitted that Sir Proby 
Cautley exercised sound judgment and wonderful foresight in the alignment and general design 
of the canal. Without any previous experience of irrigation works, on anything like the same 
scale to guide him, he designed and constructed a canal system which is still one of the largest 
in the world in a way in which the light of subsequent experience has disclosed but few faults. 
The cost of the canal has been about 30,000,000 rupees. The Ganges Canal renders very 
valuable assistance to two other important works, as it supplies a large proportion of the water 
in the Lower Ganges Canal, and, on certain occasions, materially supplements the discharge of 
the Agra Canal. 

In the province of Bengal there are three perennial irrigation systems fed from rivers. The 
Orissa Canals have already been mentioned as being of the same class as the Madras Delta 
Canals. The Sone Canals in Behar (Plate opposite page 24) are similar to the perennial canals 
of Northern India in some respects, and, at the same time, they have many features in common 
with the delta systems ; indeed, the area commanded by the Sone Canals may be regarded as 
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^ See page 317. 
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the delta of the Sone river at its junction with the Ganges, in the same way that the 
Madras and Orissa s3'stems command the deltas of the various rivers at their junction with 
the Bay of Bengal. The Sone Canals were commenced in 1869, and came into operation in 
1874. A weir 2^ miles long, in one continuous piece of masonry, spans the river at Dehree. A 
main canal is taken off on each bank of the river, and each of these is divided into branches 
as the necessity of the ground requires. The minimum discharge of the river is about 
300 to 400 cubic feet a second in the hot weather, and in the floods a volume of 830,000 cubic 
feet a second occasionally passes over the weir. The maximum discharge of the canals is 
6,000 cubic feet per second. The largest area which has as 3'et been irrigated in one year has 
been 555,000 acres. The S3'stem consists of some 370 miles of main and branch canals, 
and, 1,200 miles of distributaries. The Midnapore Canal is another perennial S3'stem 
in Bengal, which irrigates about 80,000 acres of land, cultivated almost exclusively with 
rice crops. 

The British Government, during the last sixty years, has devoted the greater part of its 
expenditure on irrigation works to the perennial s3’stems which draw their suppl3' from the great 
rivers. In the 'forties the delta works of the Godaveri and the Cauver3' were inaugurated and 
extended. In the 'fifties the Bari Doab Canal in the Punjab, the Ganges Canal in the North 
West, and the Kishna Delta .S3'stem in Madras came into operation. In the 'sixties four canal 
systems in Bomba3' and two in Bengal were added. In the 'seventies the Sone Canals in 
Bengal, the Lower Ganges and Agra Canals in the North-West, the Mutha and Nira s3’stems 
in Bombay, began to collect irrigation revenue. In the 'eighties the Sirhind Canal was in 
effective flow, and in the 'nineties the Chenab Canal commenced its notable career of usefulness. 
In the middle of the last century Government irrigation works watered only 3 or 4 million 
acres ; twenty-five years later the area had increased to about 10 million ; and now it is 
about 20 million acres. Three-fourths of this area is irrigated by canals entirely constructed 
by the British Government from borrowed funds, and the rest 63^ old canals, maintained, 
improved and extended by the State. During the last half centur3' India has expended about 
30 millions of capital on these works, which have an aggregate mileage of some 44,000 miles 
of canals and distributaries. The investment is a good one from a purely commercial point of 
view, as the net profit amounts to about 6 or 7 per cent, on the outla3\ 

But although it is true that great progress has been made in the last half centur)', it is a 
fact that only a small percentage^ of the supply of water in India has been utilised for the 
benefit of man. It is a fact, also, which those who are not acquainted with the circumstances 
fail often to appreciate, that it is not possible to utilise more than a comparatively small 
proportion of the gross water supply. It has been estimated that the water evaporated from 
the ground, together with that which sustains plant life and is absorbed in the soil, amounts to 
59 per cent, of the gross rainfall ; that 35 per cent, is discharged b3' the rivers into the sea ; and 
tha.t only the remaining 6 per cent, is utilised in irrigation. This is, of course, only an 
estimate based on probabilities ; but, whatever the figures may be, the volume used in irrigation 
IS, at ^ est, a small percentage of the rainfall. It is commonly thought that a large proportion of 
t 6 35 psr cent, which is, in some sense, wasted, might either be direct diverted on to the 
an or stoied in reservoirs for future use. It has already been stated that although there are 
great variations in the incidence of the rainfall, the total annual fall is not subject to marked 

fluctuations, and It is suggested that arrangements ought to be made to divert the surplus of 

one tract to supply the deficiencies of another. For instance, nearl}' 16 per cent, of the whole 
sur ace ow of India is directl3' lost everj' year in the Arabian Sea from the steep slopes of the 

' Indian Irrigation Commission, 1901 — 1903. 
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Western Ghats. There is one work which, by a bold design, taps the flow on the western side 
of the hills, and, by means of a tunnel through them, diverts the water on to the eastern table- 
lands. But the opportunities for such works are hot numerous, and the cost is high. In 
Northern India, again, there is vast storage provided by Nature in the snows and glaciers of the 
Himalayas; yet the Irrigation Commission of 1903 reported that only 6 per cent, of the available 
water supply is utilised for irrigation. In this part of India the conditions affecting irrigation 
are exceptionally favourable, and large extensions of canals are still possible. But if all the 
works, which are now conceived to be feasible, were constructed in the Punjab and Sind, 60 per 
cent, of the surface flow of water must still escape to the sea. 

The matter of the possible storage of the surplus water, in years of plentiful rainfall, to 
provide irrigation in years of drought, is one which presents many attractions. Investigations 
have, however, shown that, in the vast majority of cases, it is not possible, at any reasonable 
cost, to provide the amount of storage required. It is often forgotten that, in the alluvial 
plains, the area required for storage might be nearly as great as that which might be benefited 
by the utilisation of the impounded water; the land slope is small, and the losses due to natural 
causes would be great. Again, as such irrigation is not always necessary, and as it is 
impossible to predict a year of drought, the reservoirs would have to be filled every year 
although for several years the water might not be required. On the other hand, in the Western 
Ghats, where water could be stored to irrigate tracts which often need it badly, dams of 
great height would be generally essential ; the broken nature of the ground would necessitate 
tortuous and expensive channels : C3'clonic stornjs produce floods which demand heavy escapes ; 
and the construction of reservoirs would, in many cases, involve the destruction of valuable 
village sites and the submergence of much fertile land. These facts give some foundation for 
the opinion that, although a large extension of irrigation works is yet feasible in India, it is not 
possible that more than a small percentage of the water which now flows into the sea will ever 
be used in maturing crops on the land. 

Sites have been examined on several of the rivers which flow into the Bay of Bengal with the 
view of constructing reservoirs in the valleys. In such rivers as the Tungabhadra,* the Kistna, 
the Cauvery or the Mahanuddee, for instance, it would probably be possible to construct masonry 
dams which would form lakes holding 30,000 millions of cubic feet, and even much more 
in some cases. During the monsoons of the most unfavourable years the unutilised supplies 
of these rivers would fill such reservoirs many times over. In the case of the Cauvery river 
there are records, extending over a quarter of a century* which show that the surplus discharge, 
not required for existing navigation works, varies from 72,000 to 670,000 millions of cubic feet. 
The minimum would suffice to fill a reservoir twice the size of the great reservoir on the Nile 
at Assuan. But the conditions are less favourable than in that case. During five months 
in the year, when the waters in the Indian rivers are clear and free from silt, the supplies in 
them are, in several cases, barely sufficient to supply existing irrigation works, and it would 
not be possible to impound water at that time. During the monsoon months, when there are 
vast supplies available, the water nearly always carries large volumes of silt in suspension. 
The deposit of this in the reservoirs would seriously threaten the life of them, and would, 
besides, deprive the water of the fertilising matter which is so greatly valued by the cultivators. 
It would no doubt be possible, in some cases, to adopt the plan, which has been followed at the 
Bhatgarh and Assuan reservoirs, of allowing the muddy waters to pass through sluices in the 
dams and to impound only the clearer . water. But this would not always be possible. In 
the case of the Cauvery, for instance, the records show that a full reservoir could not be relied 

* Note by Sir Thomas Higham, IC.C.I.E., St. Louis Exhibition, 1904. 
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on, if impounding were to commence later than the 15th of Jul)'. There is no month, after 
July, in which the surplus is not liable to fail absolutely, and there is, also, no month in which 
hit^h silt-bearing floods are not likely to occur. In the case of resers^oirs which have been 
proposed on the Tungabhadra and Kistna the conditions are more favourable, but still there 
would be much danger of heavy silt deposits in them. These considerations tend to make 
Indian engineers pause before recommending large reservoir schemes on the great Indian 
rivers, but further investigation and study may demonstrate the advisability of some of these 
great projects. 

But although great storage works are required for any considerable extension of irrigation 
in the tracts which are most exposed to famine, much still remains to be done in the construction 
of perennial canals from the snow-fed rivers of the Punjab. The vast Sind-Sagar Doab will 
some day be irrigated from the Indus. Above the Jhelum and Chenab Canals and below the 
Bari Doab Canal there are large tracts of land to which irrigation can be most advantageously 
applied, and the Secretary of State has recently sanctioned three new canals to be constructed 
to irrigate them at a cost of Rs. 78,238,925— say, ^^5,300, 000. The three canals are intimately 
connected with each other, and really form one great scheme. They will irrigate 1,876,000 
acres of land from 230 miles of main canals, 274 miles of branch canals, and 2,714 miles of 
distributaries. It is estimated that the gross revenue will be g6 lakhs of rupees — ;f64o,ooo — 
and the net revenue 78 lakhs — ^^520, 000— which is nearly 10 per cent, on the capital outlay. 
The canals are not designed for navigation purposes, but for irrigation only. The largest of 
the three canals will carry nearly 12^000 cubic feet per second, which is greater than the 
discharge of any existing canal in India. It will be a channel about 270 feet broad and 1 1 feet 
deep, flowing with a velocity of nearly 4J feet a second. 

The three canals which make up this great project* are the Upper Jhelum Canal, the Upper 
Chenab canal, and the Lower Bari Doab Canal (Plate on opposite page) ; they will irrigate three 
totally separate tracts which stand greatly in need of water. These tracts are known as the 
Upper Jech Doab, the Upper Rechna Doab, and the Lower Bari Doab. The Upper Jech Doab 
lies between the Jhelum and Chenab rivers, close to the Himalayas ; it is a tract of fertile 
land, largely dependent for its water supply on rainfall and on the occasional flow of torrents 
proceeding from the neighbouring ranges of hills. The southern portions of this tract have 
been subject to famine. The Rechna Doab lies between the Chenab and the Ravi rivers; 
it has a fairly high spring level, and, consequently, a considerable extent of well irrigation. 
The riverain tract, on the south-east of it, is subject to droughts, and irrigation is much 
needed. The Lower Bari Doab is a great tract of high land of good quality, now largely 
covered with jungle, and used mainly as a grazing ground for camels. There is no doubt that 
when it is irrigated nearly a million acres of land, which are now mostly waste and sparsely 
populated, will be covered with fruitful fields and teeming villages. 

The irrigation of the first tract, the Upper Jech Doab, is to be effected by the Upper 
Jhelum Canal, which will draw its supply from the Jhelum river. This river has a discharge 
which rarely falls below 6,000 cubic feet per second, and in good years it has a minimum of 
about 10,000 cubic feet in the cold season. There is already one canal which draws its supply 
from this river, but, after setting aside sufficient to supply that canal, it is estimated that from 
6,000 to 8,000 cubic feet per second can, in most years, be taken from the river in the cold-weather 
season. A portion of this supply will be used in irrigating the Upper Jech Doab, but a large 
volume will be passed forward through the canal into the Chenab river, which flows to the east 
of the Jhelum. The function, therefore, of the first of the three canals is largel)' to act as a 

* Report by Mr, Benton on the Project for Canal Extension in the Punjab. 
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duct to lead the surplus waters of the Jhelum river into the Chenab. This latter river is already 
tapped by the great Chenab Canal, one of the most prosperous and beneficial of the Punjab 
irrigation works, and there is little or no water to spare in it to irrigate the Upper Rechna 
Doab ; so the necessar)' volume — or a large portion of it — is to be taken from the Jhelum. But 
the configuration of the ground is such that it is not possible to take the Jhelum water at a 
sufficiently high level to command the Rechna Doab, so the water drawn from the Jhelum will 
be poured into the Chenab a little above the head of the existing Chenab Canal, and the supply 
necessar}' for the Upper Rechna Doab will be drawn off the Chenab river at a point some 
forty miles above. With this water the thirsty land of the Upper Rechna Doab will be 
irrigated. 

The third tract, the Lower Bari Doab, lies to the east of the Ravi river, in the Montgomety 
district. It should naturall}- draw its suppty from its own river, the Ravi. But the supply of 
that river has already been hypothecated. The old Bari Doab Canal, which was opened in 
1859, and which irrigates all the upper portion of the doab lying between the Ravi and the 
Sutlej, has absorbed most of the available supply. So the Punjab engineers are going to 
adopt a bold course; they will construct a great syphon under the Ravi river and take a portion 
of the supply of the second canal — the Upper Chenab Canal — right under that river into the 
waste lands of the Lower Bari Doab. This syphon will be no small work. It will carry 
a discharge of 6,500 cubic feet per second under a river having a flood discharge of about 
200,000 cubic feet a second. The syphon will be about a quarter of a mile in length, and the 
top of it will be 4 feet below the spring level of the country. 

This great project, then, really relies on the water of the Jhelum for its supply. The first 
tract, commanded by the first canal, lying to the east of the first river, will be directly watered 
from the Jhelum ; the second tract, commanded by the second canal, lying to the east of the 
second river, will be irrigated by water drawn actually from the Chenab but stolen, so to speak, 
from the Jhelum ; the third tract, commanded by the third canal, lying to the east of the third 
river, will be irrigated by water from the same source after it has dived belou' the Ravi in order 
to reach the tract which, of all the three, most needs its refreshing influence. 


CHAPTER 11. 


INUNDATION CANALS. 

Heads of Inundation Canals — Colonel Tremenheere’s Experience on the Indus — Rise and Fall of Indus Flood — Lift 
Irrigation on Inundation Canals — Superiority of River Water to that of Wells — Crops grown in the Punjab and Sind — 
Inundation Canals in Egypt. 


The heads of inundation canals are generally situated on the true bank of the main river 
from which they draw their supply. In nearly all Indian rivers, especially in those parts of 
them where inundation canals exist, there are depressions or hollows taking off from the main 
stream, which are dry, or nearly so, during the dry season, but are filled b)’’ the annual flood in 
the river : these are generally old courses of the parent stream which have been abandoned by 
the river ; they are called dunds in Sind and solas in Bengal. These depressions are frequently 
used in Sind as the sites for the heads of inundation canals ; one of the arguments used in their 
favour is that, as they are much larger than the canals they feed, the velocity of the water is 
less in the dnnd than in the canal 
channel, and, consequently, the silt, 
which would otherwise be deposited 
in the canal, is deposited in the dund, 
and the labour of the annual silt 
clearances of the canal is reduced. 

This is undoubtedly the case with 
reference to the coarser sand which 
is carried along the bed of the river 
by the force 'of the current: the fact 
that the bed of the duitd is above 
that of the river prevents the inflow 
of this material into the dund to a 
considerable extent, and the reduced 
velocity in the dund itself checks the off-take of inundation canals. 

onward flow of that which may enter, so that a still smaller quantity reaches the canal. The 
above sketch shows a case of this kind : the inundation canal at C D is drawn off the dnnd 
at a level slightly above the bed of the dundj which is considerably above the bed of the 
main river. In the sketch the dund is open at its lower end, but not infrequently an embank- 
ment may be made at some point such as B C, and the entire discharge of the dnnd forced 
into the canal. In that case the silting of the channel would be greatly increased, and the 
length above B C would silt up more rapidly. When the lower end of the dund is open the 
amount of deposit would be much less, but it is then doubtful whether the amount of silt in the 
canal at C D would be greatly less than in the case of the canal at E F, which is drawn directly 
from the main channel of the river, provided that the level of the bed was the same, and that 
the bank of the river above the canal head was a stable one. A canal taken off on a cutting 
bank or immediately below a cutting bank is soon choked with silt. These remarks apply 
I.W.I. E 
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mainl)^ to rivers such as the Indus and the Nile, which carry a preponderance of earthy 
matters in suspension in the waters. But where a river carries a large proportion of sand in 
suspension, and which has, therefore, a higher velocity than one which carries finer matter, an 
advantageous way of constructing a canal, \vith the view of excluding the heavier sandy silt, 
would be that shown by the canal at C D : a masonry escape might be constructed at B C and 
a head regulator built to the canal, say at the line C D, through which the supply should be 
regulated so as to draw the water as far as possible from the surface of the stream. This 
can be done by combining the system (see page 213) of horizontal and vertical regulating baulks, 
the lower portions of each vent in the regulator being closed by horizontal baulks and the 
supply regulated above them by verticals. 

The native rulers, who originally constructed most of the inundation canals in India, 
appear to have learnt from experience the necessity of selecting spots for the heads of the 
canals which were screened from the full force of the current during the inundation. The 
experiments made by Colonel Tremenheere, R.E.,* show that — 

(1) Those inundation canals of Sind, which draw their supply from branches separated 
from the main river by islands covered with brushwood and long grass, contain a comparatively 
small amount of material in suspension. The brushwood and grass impede the velocity' of the 
water and clarify it. 

(2) That canals having their heads in the main stream where the velocity is normal may be 
expected to contain silt to the extent of by weight, and that about one-third of this quantity 
IS ordinarily deposited in the canals. 


(3) That canals having their heads on the main stream in a part where the channel is 
restricted and the vebcity increased may contain silt to the extent of by weight, of which 
half may be deposited m the canal. - b » 

cans'" '“"''l of inundation 

canal, and they explain why a favourite site is a little way above the point where the 
nrltlhe ? 1 u' “^3, the ultimate v 

dt„"ULf;'’ro^„pLt f t"™i "'“f 


The inundation canals of Esrrmt are now hplno- • • 

struction of the Assuan dam and the conversion of late areas 1 "’^°”""“ •“ ‘>'0 “n- 

basin” system- ofirrigation to that of perenniautuir TU P “PPun^B-pt/tom the old 

only partly used for the irrigation of standing crons'^^their ’’ v" ‘"""‘’““P" “"“'0 ntu 

■■ basins ” during the flood the fertile Me X but thX" T 
substantially the same as that of the Indian canals of L sLe chS! 

inundation canals of the Nile were uLally* alijmed bv 7 w°V" 

principles:- ^ ^rab engineers on the following 

(i) The off-take should be placed in the bank nlnn,. , u- u a, , 
flowed, and the canal axis should be as nearlv as: & "'bich the deep water of the Nile 

sweep of the central current of the reach of the ri^r f 

altered the heads of some canals, at great expense, in order ta folfiHtoc™dl&,„. 


^ “ Roorkee Professional Papers « ist series, vol. iii. pa- 25. 

Notes on the Distribution of Water and the 

G- ’“"i- Ca.ro, .892. « Upper Egypt,- by Licut.-Colonel Justin C. Ross 
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channels, one being kept closed during the height of the flood, and opened when the first has 
silted so much as to diminish the supply below the requirements. The canals are generally 
very tortuous, and were aligned more with reference to the requirements of individuals or 
villages than with reference to the best manner of irrigating with economy. 

The inundation canals of the Punjab commence to fill with water about the end of April 
or beginning of May, and run dry about the end of September. During the earlier months, 
before the flood has risen sufiiciently, lift irrigation is practised. The superiority of the river 
water over that of wells is demonstrated by the fact that near the heads of the Punjab canals 
the cultivators prefer to pay canal rates and to lift the water from the canals rather than to lift 
it from wells, although the canal level and the spring level are about the same. When the 
flood has risen sufficiently, the autumn or kharccf crops of rice, bajra, jowar, cotton, indigo, 
&c., are irrigated by flow, and, at the same time, considerable areas of fallow land are flooded, 
with the double object of manuring the land by the silt deposit, and of saturating it so that 
sufficient moisture may be retained in the soil to mature the rabi crop. This crop consists 
mainly of wheat : it is grown after the rivers have fallen too low to command the fields. In 
this respect the irrigation from these inundation canals is similar to the “ basin " system of 
Eg3'pt, but it is not conducted on nearly so large a scale, nor so methodically and efficiently, 
n the Punjab the crops which are grown, mainly by flow irrigation, during the time of the 
inundation {khareef crops), are greater than those {rabi crops) which are grown after the 
subsidence of the rivers on fields which have been moistened during the inundation, in the 
proportion of about 5 to 4. It not unusually occurs that the inundation of the rabi lands is not 
sufficient to entirely mature the crop, and that the fields are watered to some extent from wells 
after the inundation canals have ceased to run. 

inundation canals, during the 

hi to the entire irrigation than is the case 

in the Pui^jab the area un^r these crops being about seven times as large as that under the 

cold weather (rufti) crops. The crops in Sind are chiefly jowar, bajra, and rice, the area under 
these three crops alone being nearly nine-tenths of the total extent of the irri-mtion (about 
3,000,000 acres). In Sind the proportion of land irrigated by lift is much greater than in the 
Punjab, the canals being generally in lower ground and more in soil. The Sind inundation 
canals are larger than those in the Punjab ; there are seven or eight which carri^ betweefr Z 

^000 fee^'n^^ditfrj^'ears"^ 

which draw their supply from the trihutaries of L „d„s ^Tb j ' 

take their supply from the Indus when it is in floM bu, them arH IT f’ “r T’ 

which are really perennial and draw from the ludus^lnXmlu Tu t "T" 
that season the discharge of the Indus « ^ *• , , i&ation, in the cold season. In 

at Sukkur was only 18,947 cubic feet per sZnZ ^ I 903 i the discharge 

average daily dischLge of fte IndrafTir^^^ “ f='‘- The 

March, 1903 , was les^ha„ 30 ,or:„bltet pet second Th 

years in the Punjab drew off as much as ts ooo ™l,- V " constructed of late 

and thU dedu«io„ from the supply of ^e iXcaTS e T^Td"' it? ‘"T' 
irrigation in Sind to a small extent at present but the tin! 

•Pam. 31 Pan II ofiL r Sind will make 

= iS “ "• Commission's Report, rgoo.-igos. 
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weirs across the river and have her own great perennial systems, and then the draught of the 
Punjab canals will be very appreciably felt. In the hot weather in Egypt every drop of the water 
in the Nile is drawn off or pumped out of the river, and embankments are actuall}^ made at the 
mouths of the river to exclude the sea water. The same thing may yet occur on the Indus. 
It is a question which will have to be decided how far it is right that the doabs of the Punjab 
should absorb the supply which might be led on to the plains of Sind. 

Thomas Summers, who has much experience in Sind canals, has suggested a means of 
supplementing the supply of the inundation canals at the end of the season, when water 
is of great value. He proposes to impound water, when the river level is high, at or near the 
mouths of the canals, and to discharge it into them gradually when the quick drop in the river 
occurs in September, There are several cases in which this could be done by forming storage 
reservoirs between the double lines of river embankments, or by constructing cross bunds 
between canals which run close together. The water would be stored for -a few weeks only, 
and would often be of great value. 



CHAPTER III. 


SILT. 

Nature of Silt— Proportion of hilt in different Rivers— Quantity of Material carried to the Sea by the Indus and the Nile— Silt in 
Suspension— Analysis of Sill— Shingle Deposits in the Ganges and Jumna Canals— Heavy Silt Deposits in Sonc Canals — 
Sand carried into the Canal by Flow along the Bed— Silt in the Sone and Sirhind Canals— Flushing out Silt in Canals of 
Upper India — Canals choked by Drifting Sand — Surface Draught preventing Silt — Flushing Canals — Scouring Silt— 
Kennedy’s Method— Silt in Baree Doab Canal— Brick and Stone Groynes to prevent Silt— Silting Checked by Uniform 
Velocity. 


The silt which is borne in suspension in the waters of rivers consists of organic and mineral 
matters, which, while thej' are often a source of abundant advantage to the fields, are, not 
infrequently, the cause of much trouble in the channels of irrigation works. It is desirable in 
all cases to pass forward to the fields as much fertilising material as possible, but it is also 
desirable to prevent the deposition of the silt in the channels, where it impedes, and sometimes 
completel}’ chokes, the discharge. 

Silt varies enormously in its nature, according, generally speaking, to the velocitj' of the 
river which carries it and to the character of the catchment area of the river. Thus, in the 
canals taking off the Ravi, the Jumna, and the Ganges, near the points where these streams 
first debouch from the hills, and where the fall of the beds is from lo to ig feet in a mile, and the 
velocities are as great as from lo to 15 feet a second, the matters which are occasionally swept 
down to impede and sometimes to block the channels consist mainly of shingle and boulders. 
Lower down the courses of these same rivers and other similar ones, shingle and boulders give 
place to coarse sand mixed also with mud, carried by velocities ofperhaps5 to 8feet asecond, at 
surface slopes of i to 2 feet a mile : and nearer the sea, where, as in the case of the Nile in 
0*" Ganges in Bengal, the surface slope of the floods is from 5 inches to as little as 
3 inches a mile, the silt consists of the finest sand mixed with a large proportion of mud, borne 
by a stream flowing with a velocity of only 2 or 3 feet a second. This silt when deposited is a 
soft slimy mud of a highly fertilising nature. 

Unfortunately very imperfect records exist of the amount of silt carried in suspension by 
rivers. There is no doubt that the volume of silt carried by any particular river varies ver}' 
^eatly according to the conditions of the moment. In the dry season an Indian river may 
flow with almost absolutely clear water ; while at the top, or near the top, of a high flood in the 
rainy season the proportion by weight of solid matter to liquid may be as great as i to 30 or 
even less. In tidal rivers in Eastern Bengal the volume of silt at the same place, on the same 
day, may be ten times as great at one period of the tide as it is at another. In one river the 
amounto silt may depend— generally does depend — ^largely on the velocity of the stream in the 
nver itse , while in another it may be more largely influenced by the character of its tributaries. 
Ihe volume of silt varies, unquestionably, with the depth of the water in most cases, and, 
probably, with the distance from the bank of the stream. It will almost certainly be different 
on the convex and concave banks of a bend. All these circumstances make it difficult to assign 

a rue va ue to any given experiment : bare facts may be misleading. However, such facts may 
be of some value. ® 
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The experiments of Messrs. Humfreys and Abbot on the Mississippi show that the amount 
of silt increases slightly according to the depth from the surface of the river : the silt at the 
bottom being about 6 per cent, greater than at the surface in the case of that particular river, 
which is one of the moderate velocity of 4 feet a second or less.^ In rivers of greater velocity 
it is probable that the difference may be greater, but this is a point on which little evidence has 
been recorded. 

The following table gives some evidence on this point. It refers to the water in the Sutlej 
river in the Punjab at Rupar : — 



Tnlv 7th, 

July 29th, 

Tunc i.4th, 

August 14th, 

July 30th, 

July 6th, 


1894. 

1894. 

1895. 

1895. 

i8g6. 

1897. 

Velocity of the river, feel per second 
Proportion of silt to water by weight at 

770 

I 0 * 8 l 

6*33 

9*62 

4*10 

4*30 

tne surface 


ih 


is 


Suo 

Weight of silt at surface taken as unity ... 

1*000 

1*000 

1*000 

1*000 

1*000 

1*000 

Weight at depth of 1*5 feet 

1*015 

1*127 

1*217 

1*036 

1.042 

1*067 

,] M 3 ,) ... ... 

1*038 

1*245 

1*260 

1*047 

1*132 

1*145 

>) M 4 5 >1 • ••• 

1*038 

1*358 

1*329 

1*056 

1*202 

1*152 

II II ,) 

1*066 

f *395 

1*427 

1*078 

1*207 

1*254 

II 1' 7 5 II ••• ••• 

1*084 

1*581 

1*496 

1*088 

1*395 

1*383 

II II 9 '*^ II 

1*164 

1*731 

— 

1*104 

1*689 


II II 10*5 It 

II II 12‘0 ,, ... ... 

2*024 

— 

— 

1*144 

1*154 

1*932 



The table shows a steady increase in the silt in the water as the depth increases, but the ratio 
of increase varies considerably. 

Mr. Flynn® is responsible for the statement that the Durance in France carries in 
suspension i part of solid matter by weight to 33 of water, as an ordinary maximum, and 
that “in exceptional cases, as in August, 1858, the proportion was as high as ■j’o of the 
water by weight.” This is an enormous proportion, and can only be explained, apparently, 
on the supposition that the samples must have been taken immediately below a cutting 
bank of the river, or must have included matter travelling down the bed of the river itself. 
Mr. Wilson states® that 118 samples taken in the Rio Grande in New Mexico gave the 
volume of sediment as 0‘345 per cent, of the volume of water ; the percentage varied from 
0’25 to 0‘50 per cent. This would correspond to about i,of silt by weight to 160 of weight 
by water. According to M. Surell’s researches on the Rhine, which has a flood velocity of 
about 8 feet a second, the silt at the bottom is as much as 88 per cent, greater than that 
at the surface. 

There is generally more silt in a rising flood than in a falling one. This is illustrated 
by the figui'es in the table on the next page, which are taken from experiments made by 
Mr. C. G. Livesay in 1893 on the river Bhagiratti in Bengal. The Bhagiratti is one of the 
great spill channels in the delta of the Ganges having a small slope and moderate velocity. 
It will be noticed that, while the proportion of silt is much smaller than in the Sutlej, the 
ratio of increase in the volume of it as the depth increases is greater. It has been said that 
the maximum amount of silt is generally found in a rising river before the height of the flood 

> “ Report oti the Physics .ind Hydraulics of the Mississippi River,” 1876, pages 134 e/se^. 

• “ Irrig.ation Cmals .nnd other Irrigiition Works,” page 63. 

® " Engineering Results of Irrigation Survey." Wilson, 1894. 
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River Rising. 

River Faliing. 

August 

i2th. 

August 

15th. 

August 

20th. 

November 

isL 

November 

6th. 

Surface velocity of river. Feet per second... 
Proportion of drj' silt to water by weight at 

the surface of the river 

Weight of silt at surface taken as unity ... 

Weight of silt at depth of 5 feet 

„ ,, 10 ,, 

), » I5 •> 

„ I) 20 ,, 

,» I) 25 ,1 

3-6 

TTsW 

i-ooo 

I-42I 

1- 710 

2- 280 
2-421 

3-6 

Tstr 

i-ooo 

1-407 

1- 605 
. 1-802 

2- 000 
2-456 

3*5 

TfiVu 

I-OOO 

1-326 

1- 8i6 

2- 489 

3’4 

V?IB 

I'OOO 

1-164 

1-342 

1-342 

1*835 

3*4 

I^ffT 

I-OOO 

1-167 

1-032 

1-500 

1- 667 

2- 000 


has been reached. This is not, however, always the case. In a tidal river in Eastern Bengal' 
the follotting results u'ere recorded ; — 


Time of observation. 

Velocity of Current. 
Feet per Second. 

Proportion of Dry Silt 
to Water by Weight. 

Just after the flood tide began to flow ... 

i-g 

■J»T 

After flood had run one hour 

3*8 

life 

„ „ „ two hours 

3*5 

^.sT 

„ „ „ three hours 

2-8 


At high water 

0-0 



In this case the volume of silt increased greatly, even with a decreasing velocit^^ with the 
rise of the tide. The river in question, the Russulpore, is one which is noted for its deep 
muddy banks, and the incoming tide stirs the silt up forcibly. The stronger the tide the larger 
the proportion of silt : this is shown by the following experiments, which were taken during 
spring tides in the same river, the highest springs being on the 15th of May. The samples of 
water were taken, on each day, at the top of the high tide: — 


May 12th, 1885 

» 13th „ 

» 14th „ 

» 15th „ 

•> 16th „ 

17th » 


Date. 


High Water Level. 


Proportion of Dry Silt 
to water by Weight. 


116- 85 
II7’33 
118-53 

117- 46 
ii7’33 


'SuTS 

-rl- 


It will be noticed that the proportion of silt gradually reached its maximum on the day of the 
highest springs and then decreased as the height of the tide decreased. 

Mr. Apjohn considered that 50 lbs. of dry silt and 45 lbs. of water went to make up i cubic foot 
of damp silt, as it is found deposited in the beds of rivers. He gives the following figures which, 

* Lectures at Sibpur College in 1895 by Mr- J- Apjohn. 
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it must be remembered, are not maxima, but averages based on the number of experiments 
stated. The samples were taken near the surface of the rivers : — 


Date. 

Number 

of 

Experiments. 

River. 

Cubic Feet of Damp 
Silt in 100,000 Cubic 
Feet of Water. 

1S42 

12 

Hoogly at Calcutta .. 

75 

1894 

79 

Hoogly at Palta 

Tolly’s Nullah (near Calcutta) 

54 

1889 

30 

69 


14 

Bhagiratti 

65 

1875) 

iS 85 f 

78 

JVarrous tidal rivers on the east coast! 

( of Bengal f 

118 

1883 

21 

99 99 99 

1 62 

Total ... 

m 

Mean of all the rivers ... 



So the mean result of 234 experiments shows that Bengal rivers, in their tidal portions, carry 
a mean for the whole 3'ear at or near their surface of 76 parts of damp silt to 100,000 cubic feet 
of water. This corresponds to a proportion of of dry silt to water by weight. The 
following table shows the maximum amounts of silt found in various well-known rivers : — 


Name of River. 

Approximate 

Velocity. 

Experimenters 

Proportion of 
Silt to Water 
by Weight 

Missis-sippi ... 

Feet per 
second. 

Humfre3’S and Abbot ... 


Rhone 

8 

Gorssc and Subours 

3V 

Po 

_ 

Lombardini 

nio 

Vistula 

10 

Spiltel 

* 

Rhine 


Harlsoekcr 

Tol) 


The amounts of .silt in the Vistula and Rhone appear extremely large: the amounts in the 
Vistula are said to have been recorded when the river was partly frozen. Experiments made 
on the Indus* gave the proportion of silt to water by weight in the flood season (end of July and 
early in August) as about an average of -o-?,,, the velocity of the water being from 3-i to 5 feet a 
second ; an analysis of the silt showed that it contained about equal parts of sand and of rich 
fertilising mud. The Nile silt contains about the same proportion of fine sand, and Dr. Letheby® 
calculated that the proportion of silt to water in the flood of the Nile in August was {.-I q- by 
weight, but Sir William Willcocks put the proportion as o by volume. Experiments were 
made on the Ganges by Mr. Medlicott,^ near the head of the Ganges Canal, where the velocity 
is great (probably 10 to 12 feet a second), with the result that the maximum amount of silt 
found was by weight, and this appears to have been an extreme example and a somewhat 
doubtful one, an average of four examples in August and September giving only ycit- The 
Ganges at this point is fed mainly by the melting of the snows in the Himalayas, and the water 

‘ “ Roorkce Professional Papers,” ist series, vol. ii., " Indus Silt E.\periments," by Colonel Trcincnhccrc, R.E., page 24. 

• 2 “ Proceedings of tlie Institution of Civil Engineers,” vol. lx. jjage 376. 't'' 

“ “Asiatic Society’s Journal,” vol. xx., parts 3 and 4. 

l.W.I. I' 
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is, consequently, comparatively free from silt ; but in its lower reaches, after receiving the . 
drainage of a large tract of country, the water is heavily charged with materials in suspension. 
Mr. Medlicott’s experiments show that the water in the Ganges Canal at Roorkee, some 
eighteen miles from the point where the canal draws its supply from the river, is, at times of full 
supply, sometimes far more heavily charged with silt than the water in the river, the proportion 
of silt being as high as This circumstance is interesting as confirming the fact that water 
which is not fully charged with silt will pick up silt from the bed of a canal, even although its 
velocity in the canal is far less than it was in the river from which it was drawn. 

The water in the river Sutlej has been regularl}' tested for silt near the head of the Sirhind 
Canal at Rupar. The tests give the volume of silt in each i8-inch layer from the surface. The 
following table' gives the facts for four successive }'ears on those days when the river carried the 
largest amount of silt. So the figures given are maxima : — 


Date. 

Velocity of 
River. 

Feet per 
Second. 

Proportion of Silt to Water by Weight at the Depths in Feet below the 

Surface given in the different columns. 

■1 

B 

B 

B 

60 

rs 

B 

to-s 


[uly 7th, 1S94 

7-81 

iftr 


tiu 

i?ir 


t ?3 

■rhs 



une 13th, 1895 

6*33 




^5 

is 

its 




une 27th, 1896 

11*62 





— 




• 

uly I2th, 1897 

8*70 

Vs 



■h 




• 


The volume of silt varies, of course, very greatly from day to day in the same month, 
according to the state of the river. In July, 1894, for instance, the silt at the surface of the 
river was i part by weight in 6g parts by weight of water; the day before the water had 
contained, at the same level, i part by weight in 180 parts of water, and the day after i 
part by weight in 216 parts by weight of water. The clear water of the Sutlej, in the cold 
weather, has contained as little as i part by weight of silt in 60,000 parts of water. 

The water in the river Sone in Bengal, which feeds the Sone Canals, has been tested in 
the same manner as that of the Sutlej, with the following results : — 


July 1st, 1896 — 3 feet below surface 

„ j, 8 „ ,, ,, 

Aug. 8th, 1897— 3 „ „ „ 

July 4th, 1898— 3 „ „ 

i> » ^ }> >, It 

July 5th, i8gg — at the surface 

„ „ 3 feet below surface 


Proportion of Silt to 
Water by Weight. 


1^5 



sis 

irib 


These figures, as in the case of those given for the Sutlej, are the maxima of each year. 
They show that the maximum volume of silt carried by the Sone is much less than that carried 
by the Sutlej. 

The analysis of the silt carried in the waters of these rivers has been carried beyond the 
point necessary to determine the weight of the matter held in suspension in their waters. The 
sediment itself has, in a long series of e^eriments, been divided into its two main component 
' » From Punjab Irrigation Paper No. 9. 
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parts of clay and sand — the former constituent being, as a rule, one which it is desirable to 
admit, the latter, sand, being the one which it is, usually, desirable to exclude from a canal. 
The following statement shows the result of these tests in the river Sutlej at Rupar in 1895 : — 


' 

Ounces of Silt ^oth 
Clay and Sand) m lo 
Cubic Feet of Water. 

Percentage, by Weight, of — 

Clay. 

Sand. 

Average of 30 samples taken in June 

47 -gi 

66-7 

33’3 

t) iS *** ••• 

1879 

71 '3 

28-7 

,, 26 ,, ,, August 

50-23 

79'9 

20’ I 

,, 18 ,, „ September 

4-88 

76’6 

23-4 


But in the Sone river the amount of sand is much less, as is shown by the following figures, 
which were the results of experiments made at Dehree in 1898 ; — 



Ounces of Silt (both 

Percentage, by Weight, of— 


Clay and Sand) in lo 
Cubic Feet of Water. 

Clay. 

Sand. 

Average of 12 samples taken in June 

15-4 

99-6 

0-4 

>. 32 „ July 

32-0 

90*6 

9-4 

„ aC August 

23-0 

« 3-4 

ib’b 

„ 22 „ ,, September 

7*1 

95'4 

4-6 


The Punjab engineers have gone beyond this. They have made experiments to scrutinise 
the sand itself in order to determine the relative fineness of the grains of which it is composed. 
This is an important consideration under certain circumstances. A coarse sand will choke a 
canal, but a fine sand can be flushed away. If sand is dropped into still water the different 
grains will sink in it at different velocities. The coarse grains will reach the bottom first ; the 
finest grains will take the longest time to do so. Consequently a .standard of fineness is 
established by recording the velocities with which sand of various degrees of fineness will sink. 
Sand which falls in water at the rate of half a foot per second is defined as sand of o'5 grade ; 
sand which falls at the rate of one-tenth of a foot in a second is called sand of o'l grade. The 
analysis of a sample is made by dropping a certain volume of sand into a vertical tube full oJ 
water. The tube terminates in a graduated glass capable of containing the same volume of 
sand. The time which the sand takes to fill each graduation is noted. Thus the first grains 
in a sample may take 30 seconds to fall 6 feet, which is a velocity of o'2 feet per second, so 
these particular grains are of grade 0'2: the last grains may take 250 seconds to fall 5 feet, 
which is a velocity of 0*02, so the finest grains are of grade 0’02, and the entire sample would 

be classed as Another sand might work out to class . 5 -^, showing that the coarsest 

0’2 * 0'3 

grains in it had a velocity of 0*3 feet in a second, and the finest a velocity of 0’02 feet. This 

analysis is u.seful in this way. Experience will show what grade of sand will be carried 

forward in A canal and what grade may lie for, a long time, .or perhaps permanently, in the 

bed and choke it. For instance, sand which remains in the main line of the Sirhind Canal 
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is almost all of coarser grain than grade o-io, and the coarsest sand which enters it is grade 

o-io , , 

5 ^ When the sand in the water entering the canal is found to be of class — , it is a clear 

intimation that the head-sluice should be closed until the sand in the water is of finer quality. 

The investigations made into the quantity of silt in river water have led to some interesting 
calculations as to the quantit)^ of solid matter which is carried to the sea by vaiious rivers. 
Colonel Tremenheere estimated that the Indus, during the 100 days of flood, carried about 
iig millions of cubic yards of silt to the sea, a quantity sufficient to cover 38 square miles to a 
depth of one yard. Sir Benjamin Balcer^ calculated that the Nile deposited 49^ million tons, or 
say 40 million cubic yards, in the Mediterranean during the year. Sir William Willcocks 
put the figure at 47 million cubic yards. The ordinary flood discharge of the Indus at Sukkur 
is about 400,000 cubic feet a second,’ and that of the Nile at Assuan about 300,000 cubic feet 
a second. An instance of the rapidit)'^ with which the waters of the Nile will deposit silt, when 
the conditions induce a rapid settlement of the mud held in suspension, is given by Sir William 
Willcocks. He says “ I measured the rate of silt deposit under No. 2 arch of the Damietta 


Barrage, where there was slack water. 

The amount deposited was as follows : — 



Metres. 

August 14th, 1886 ... 

••• 

0*48 

„ 15th, „ 

• « • • •• 

0’15 

,, i6th, ,, ... 

• •• • • 

I' 3 I • 

„ 17th, „ ... 

• ■ •• 

I'lO 

.. i8th, 

• • • • * » 

0*10 

,, 19th, ,, 

t • • • • ■ 

0*50 


Total 3*64 metres (12 feet) 


of silt in six days of August. Between the gth and 26th of August, or in eighteen days, 
6-50 metres (21J feet) of silt were deposited under that arch. The silt had then reached the 
height of the flood surface, and could rise no more.” Another instance of rapid silting is given 
by Mr. David Stephenson, who states ^ that the channel between Dumbal Island and the shore 
near the mouth of the Avon was silted up to the extent of 32 feet in seven years. 

One of the most important points to be considered before an irrigation work of any kind is 
undertaken is the amount and quality of the silt in the source from which the water is to be 
obtained. In the case of canals taking off rivers of high velocity, and which probably carry but 
little fertilising matter, but a good deal — at certain times — of sand or even of shingle, the 
problem is to design the head-works so as to exclude to the utmost the coarser materials lest 
they material!}' diminish the discharge of the canals. In the case of rivers with a more 
moderate velocity, the problem is how to arrange matters so that the hea^der particles, which 
travel in the loiver strata of the river, and which are sometimes swept along the bed of it more 
than actually held in suspension in its waters, may be excluded, and the lighter fertilising 
atoms may not only be taken into the canal but may be carried along it and its branches and 
finally deposited on the fields. Again, in rivers with still lower velocities, such as the Indus 

and the Nile, the problem is rather how to design the canals so as to carry to the fields all the 
silt which can be obtained. 


1 (( 
t a 

3 it 

4 •( 


Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers,” vol. lx., “ The Nile.” bv 
Roorkee Professional Papers," ist series, vol. ii., page 27. ^ 

Report on Reservoirs in Egypt,” by W. WiUcocks, April, i8gi. 

Canal and River Engineering,” page 367 


11 . Baker. 
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SILT IN SONE AND SIRHIND CANALS. 

1 aking, first, rivers of high velocity, an instance of the partial blocking of a canal by 
shingle and boulders is seen at the head of the Ganges Canal at Mj’apore,^ where the canal is 
drawn off a branch of the main river, which has a slope of about lo feet a mile above the canal 
head. The Myapore dam was constructed across this branch, and the head-sluice of the canal 
was placed in the canal itself, about 350 feet back from the line of the dam. The dam was 
originally constructed with a series of small piers along the crest of it with openings 
of 10 feet between them. It was found that the shingle, travelling down the bed of the river, 
was obstructed by the dam and was dcpo.sited largely in the channel just above the head-sluice. 
The deposit of the shingle has been checked bvthc construction of seven powerful under-sluices 
in the dam each 20 feet wide and with a floor level 12 inches below the old one, and by the 
construction of a new head-sluice, across the head of the canal, on a line diagonal to the 
stream, so that the shingle is carried past it, and not deposited, in the comparatively quiet 
water of the channel between the weir and the head-sluice of the canal. The new sluice is 
so built that the water taken into the canal may, as far as possible, be drawn from the surface 
and not from below. This, in a case of this kind particularly, is a matter of great importance, 
for the shingle travels along the bed. The head of the Eastern Jumna Canal (Plate on 
page 130) is also on a branch from the main river, the Jumna. This branch has a fall of from 
13 to 16 feet a mile, and it is remarkable how little shingle is carried into the canal, although 
the fact that shingle does travel down the branch which supplies the canal is proved by the fact 
that the floors of the two weirs at Fy/abacl and Nowshera, which act as escapes to the channel 
above the canal head, arc damaged by the blows they receive from the falling boulders. The 
draw of these escapes, one of which is immediately above the canal head at Nowshera, appears 
to be sufficient to clear away the shingle. 

The Sone Canals, in Bengal, and the Sirhind Canal, in the Punjab, both afford most 
instructive lessons in the silt question. They both used to silt up, in the head reaches, to an 
extent which almost threatened the very existence of the canals. In both cases the difficulty 
has been successfully overcome. In the case of the Sirhind Canal it was, at one time, contem- 
plated to entirely close the canals during alternate silting seasons ; and, at another, to lay down 
a steam tramway lo help in removing the depo.sits. In the Sone Canals a fleet of dredgers was 
employed for many years, at great expense, in removing the sill, which was, even then, kept 
down with difficulty. Now the condition of affairs is very different. To a large extent the 
coarser sands have been prevented from entering both the Sirhind and Sone Canals, and such 
deposits as do occur during the silling season arc automatically removed by the action of the 
water itself. The main line of the Sirhind Canal, and one of the two main lines of the Sone 
Canal, were originally constructed thus : — 


— 

Sifliind. 

Sone. 

Width of base 

200 feet 

180 feet 

Slope of bed 

0*125 per thousand 

0*094 per thousand 

Velocity oriffinally assumed ... 

2*98 feet per second 

2 '44 feel per .second 

1 


The slope of the bed and the velocity have been increased considerably, in both cases, at the 
heads of the canals. 

The Sirhind Canal was designed, originally, to carry a depth of 6 feet of water, in the 

* .See sketrh, jwgc 134. 
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Ydbi (cold weather) season ; the crest of the weir across the Sutlej was fixed at 6 feet above 
the floor of the head-sluice. Soon after the canal was opened (1882) it was found that heavy 
silt deposits occurred, and that, in order to force the rabi supply into the canal, it was neces- 
sar}'to raise the weir and to erect crest shutters on it. This was done in 1886 : the tops of the 
new shutters were 10 feet above the floor of the head-sluice. This increase in the level of the. 
weir pool gave the head necessary to ensure the discharge for the rabi season of 1887 ; but, in 
1888, the silt in the bed of the canal had again increased, and it was found difficult to pass the 
volume required. The level of the weir pool was again increased, by raising the shutters (see 
sketch, page 156) to 13 feet above the head-sluice floor. For two years this proved sufficient, 
and it was thought that the required control had been obtained. The silt was still deposited in 
the canal, but it was constantly varying in volume : it increased largely in the silting season 
(August and September), but decreased as soon as clear water was run in the canal. The dis- 
charge of the canal was kept up to the highest point when the water was clear, and a portion 
of the silt was flushed out through two powerful escapes, about eleven miles from the head, and 
a portion was passed on down the canal. Until i8go it was supposed that, taking one year 
with another, this system of working would prove permanently successful. All the silt was not, 
of course, removed from the canal. A “ silt wedge," thickest at the head and tapering off 
gradually down the canal, remained in the bed ; but it was hoped that this would not increase 
be3'ond a certain point. But it did do so. The year 1891 was an unfavourable one, and grave 
doubts were entertained whether it would be possible to get in the rabi discharge. The silt 
deposits in the month of May, which had always been regarded as a non-silting month, were 
unusually heavy, and alarming reports were sent in. It was found that the deposit, which had 
not previously exceeded 15 million cubic feet, had actually reached 23 million cubic feet in the 
fir.st 20,000 feet of the canal. This meant 8 to g feet of silt over the canal bed immediately 
below the head regulator, or only 3 to 4 feet of water entering the canal — a most serious state 
of affairs. 

The Punjab engineers have completely solved the problem and have overcome the difficulty. 
An elaborate system of anal)’sis was established of samples of water which were taken in the 
river and in the canal at various places. Ten cubic feet of water were taken for each sample, 
and the total volume of silt (clay and sand) was ascertained : in most cases the silt samples 
were further investigated, and the relative volumes of clay and sand detei mined ; in .some cases 
the quality of the sand was gauged and classed as described on page 35. 

One point of supreme importance which was determined was that only vei^’ light sands, 
which would be flushed out of the canal by the clear water, were held in suspension in the 
waters of the river. It was proved that all the coarse sand travelled along the bottom of the 
river and that the deposits in the canal, which were permanently prejudicial, were almost 
entirely due to coarse sand, rolled into the canal from the river bed. 

The first improvement, which a knowledge of this fact suggested, was that the under-sluices 
of the weir should be kept closed as long as might be, so that there should be as little velocity 
as possible in the river immediately in front of the head-sluice of the canal. This restricts the 
flow of coarse sand along the river bed, and consequently reduces the flow of sand into the 
canal. It had been the practice on the Sone Canals,- from the very commencement, to keep a 
high velocity in the river near the head-sluice by keeping one or two of the under-sluice gates 
next the canal open as long as possible. This was a measure eminentlj’ calculated to aid the 
silting of the canal, as indeed it did do to a veiy costly extent. If the under-sluices of the weir 
are closed, the river tends to silt up above them, and this may interfere with the discharge into 
the canal. The fact that the river bed is higher also increases the probability of the coarser 
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sands beinsf lifted from it into the canal. On the Sone Canals it has been found that this 
silting in the river does not occur to a serious extent : the river bed does rise, if the under- 
sluices are long closed, but a good flood in the river diminishes the deposit sufficiently. On the 
Sirhind Canal special measures have been adopted, which are illustrated in the sketch on 
page 154. The river wall or “ divide," which is shown on this sketch, was added to the weir 
long after its original construction. The object of it is to confine the current in front of the 
'head-sluice, when the under-sluices are open, so as to flush out the deposits. The “ divide ” is 
about 700 feet long and 15 to 17 feet in height above the floor of the under-sluices. The plan 
of regulating is to keep all the under-sluices closed, and as many as possible of the crest 
shutters of the weir closed also. If it is necessar}^ to open any of them, the weir shutters on 
the right bank of the river— that is, as far away from the canal as possible— are opened as a vent 
for the river water. The result is a pond of still water about 800 acres in surface area, 
averaging 12 feet in depth, and from this the canal is fed. When the silt, deposited between the 
" divide " and the head-sluice, exceeds 4 feet in depth the canal is closed for one day, the 
under-sluices are opened, and the deposits are cleared away. 

The fact that it is rolling sand, drawn along the river bed, and not the sand held in suspen- 
sion in the river water, which is so harmful, was illustrated, in the Sone Canals, by the fact that 
pebbles the size of hen's eggs were commonly dredged out of the canal. On those canals the 
head-sluice shutters were divided into two parts, the lower part being generall)' 41 feet high. 
The upper part of the shutters only used to be lifted, and the water was taken in, over the top 
of the lower one, 4J feet above the river bed. It was clearly proved that the amount of coarse 
sand, contained in the water passing into the canal, was very much greater than that contained 
in samples of the river water taken at the same level. It was the practice to open as few of 
the vents of the head-sluice as possible, and to open those ones sufficiently to ensure the 
required discharge. The result of this was to induce the maximum velocity through the vents 
which the relative levels of the river and canal could produce. A swirl was consequently 
created in front of the vents, which was sufficient to lift coarse sand and pebbles off the river 
bed. Even now, although this action has been largely stopped, it is very often found, on tbe 
Sone Canals, that the water entering the canal, at a particular level, contains much more sand 
than the water in the river, at the same level, only a hundred yards away. All these considera- 
tions point clearly to the importance of reducing the velocity in the river in front of the canal 
as much as possible. 

The second point of importance was to admit the supply into the canal at as high a level as 
possible. The primary object of this was to reduce the velocity and agitation of the water in front 
of the sluice, and the secondary object was to take in water which contained a smaller proportion 
of silt. It may, perhaps, be thought that the second object was the more important of the two, 
but it is believed that the first is far more important than the second. The silt analyses seem 
to have established the fact that the sand, held in suspension in the water, 2, 3, or 4 feet 
below the surface, is rarely of a coarser grade than can be passed down the canal without harm, 
and it is undoubtedly the case that, when the velocity through the vents of the head-sluice is 
high, eddies are formed which suck up coarse sand from the river bed. 

The Sirhind Canal head-sluice or regulator has thirteen bays of 21 feet span. These 
were, originally, divided by two jack piers in each bay, making thirty-nine vents of 5 feet 
each. These vents extended to the floor, and the custom was to keep " kurries ” or baulks 
at the bottoms of the vents, about 3 feet or 4 feet high and to draw in the supply over 
these, regulating the discharge by the draw gates above the baulks. The system was, in 
fact, the same as that which was originally employed on the Sone Canals. It is believed 
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that the river bed silted up to the crest, or nearl)' to the crest of these lower baulks, and that 
the coarse sand, travelling along the bed, was drawn directly into the canal. The alteration 
which was made in the Sirhind Canal head-sluice is illustrated in this sketch ; — 

The jack piers were removed 
vents were made 21 
III 1 -^ I ¥/fk .... fggt ^ breast wall, 7 feet 

high above the regulator floor, 
was built in all the thirteen 
bays, so that all the w'ater 
drawn into the canal must be 
taken above that level. An 
iron gate 3 feet 6 inches deep 
by 21 feet long works behind 
the breast wall and can be 
raised 3 feet above it, so that 
the water, in that case, is 

drawn 10 feet above the sluice floor and 12 feet above the level of the under-sluice floor. 
Above this lower gate is another one, also 21 feet broad, which is used to close the vent entirely 
during floods. This alteration of the method of drawnng the supply has had a most potent effect. 
The coarser sands are not now drawn up into the canal : the flushing of the channel in the 
rivei in front of the sluice, when the canal is closed, keeps down the level of the river bed j the 
restriction of velocity and swirl in front of the head-sluice, by drawing in a shallow film of 
uniform depth along the whole face of the sluice, prevents the action which used to suck up the 
coarser sands, and the general result is that the silt, which does accumulate in the canal in the 
silting season, is finer than it used to be, and, when the clear water comes, after the silting 
season is over, it is passed on, harmlessly, dowm the canal or out of the escapes. 

On the Sone Canals a similar system has been adopted, with different arrangements. The 
original vents of the head-sluice have been left unaltered, but regulation is effected by 
hurries or baulks, over the tops of the lotver shutters, which are all 4^ feet high. . No 
breast w'all has been built, as e.vperience has showm that in the clear water season it is desirable 
to open all the vents down to the floor level, for, at that time, when the velocity throu<^h the 
vents is small, the coarse sand does not travel into the canal. In these canals the ttme of 
maxirnum demand for irrigation is during the silting season, and in this respect they are unlike 
the Sirhind Canal. It was found that the waterway in the original head-sluice or re«>-ulator 
when It was restricted by the system of drawing only from the surface, was insufficient. **A new 
work, called the " surface supply inlet,” was built on the river bank, substantially to this 
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This added very largely to the waterway at a high level. 
The floor of this inlet was 4 feet above the canal bed, 
and “ kurries ” were inserted in the cast-iron standards 
as occasion demanded. It is a strict rule that the level 
at which the “kurries” are placed is to be the same 
in the head-sluice and in the inlet, as nearly as possible, 
and that all the vents are to be used. This results, for 
any given discharge, in the minimum velocity and the 
least up-draught from the river bed. 

The three main causes, then, which have reduced the 
injurious silting in the Sirhind and Sone Canals are 
these — 

First: The reduction in velocity in the river by 
closing the under-sluices as much as possible. 

Secondly : The reduction of the velocity through the 
head-sluice by increasing the waterway and drawing 
the supply in as shallow a film as possible from as high 
a level as possible. 

Thirdly : The closure of the canal during floods, when 
the under-sluices are necessarily open and there is a 
high velocity in front of the canal head. 

The effect of this is to reduce the grade of sand 
which is deposited. But it is necessary, nevertheless. 
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to take steps to remove the deposit which still occurs. This is done by a series of flushings. 
On the Sone Canals these flushings are carried on even in the silting season. But in the 
Sirhind Canal the flushings take place as soon as " snow water,” i.c., clear water, comes 
down the river. In the Sone Canals experience shows that, even in July and August, ^vhen the 
water in the river carries a good dealt of silt, it is advantageous to run as large discharges as 
possible, so long(i) as the under-sluices of the weir arc closed, and (2) the water entering the 
canal does not carry sand coarser than a certain grade. The appliance shown in the sketch 
(page 41) is used as a rough guide to determine the quality of the sand which is coming in 
with the water. A sample of the water passing into the canal is poured into the bucket and 
the heavier sand is almost immediately deposited in the gauge-glass. After a certain lime the 
water is poured off and the sand is then taken out of the gauge-glass by i-emoving the cork. 
This is a rough-and-ready way of testing the water to see whether it is desirable to close the 
canal entirely. When the floods rise above definite levels, the canals arc always entirely closed. 
It is the only way of preventing the deposit of large quantities of coarse sand. 

The result of the measures adopted on the Sirhind Canal is illustrated in the diagram on 
page 41. The dotted line shows approximately the line of the deposit in May, 1891 ; the full lines 
show the average maximum and minimum deposits for a period of five years under the altered 
conditions which now obtain. It will be seen that, at the period of maximum deposit, the first 
20,000 feet of the canal bed, as it then is, has a slope of i in 3,774, and at the time of minimum 
deposit the slope is i in 6,715, as compared with 1 in 8,000, to which the bed was originally 
excavated. The following table shows the volume of silt at the maximum and minimum 
periods, and gives a better idea than the diagram does of the great volume of silt, averaging 
about 15 million cubic feet, which used to be annually cleared out of the canal, or passed on 
down it to the fields, by the action of clear water. It shows also the immense reduction in the 
silting which has resulted, in late years, from the improvements effected in the regulation of 
the supply: — 


Sirhind Canal. 


Year. 


1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 


Volume of Silt Dcjjosit in the First 57,000 Feet 
of the Cand. 


Maximum. 


Cubic Feet. 

20.253.000 

18.719.000 

21.834.000 

21.083.000 

24.904.000 
? 

? 

20.834.000 

8.217.000 

5.641.000 
6,737 >ooo 

? 


Minimum. 


Cubic Feet. 
Ili33<>iO00 
10,000,000 

6.823.000 

7.903.000 

7.378.000 

6.706.000 
? 

7 .011.000 

2.382.000 

2.400.000 

1.584.000 

1.422.000 


Volume of Silt Scoured 
.uray from the Uni of 
the Canal each Yc.ar. 


Cubic Feel. 

10.253.000 

11.896.000 

13.931.000 

13.705.000 

18.198.000 
? 

? 

18.472.000 

5.817.000 

5.153.000 

5.315.000 


3. and 3-0 fe. p„ second .sp T 
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October and November the velocit)' was 3*5 and 3’3 feet and 8| million cubic feet of silt 
passed out of the first reach of the canal. The silt is probably constantly in motion on the bed 
of the canal, even in the silting season, but, when the water is clear, a good deal of it is picked 
up by the water and carried away, the motion on the bed still continuing. The motion on the 
canal bed is clearly shown by diagrams which have been ‘prepared, showing the silt at 
intervals of ten days. A distinct wave of silt can be traced passing forward down 
the canal. 

On the Sone Canal the quantities of silt removed are not nearly so great as those on the 
Sirhind Canal, as the following table shows: — 


Soke Cakal. 


Volume of Deposit in the First 21,000 Feet of the Canal. 

Volume of Silt Scoured 
aw.ay diirinf; the Year. 

Jtily 20tli, 1898 

October 31st, 1898 

July3isl, 1899 

December 5tli, 1899 

October and, 1900 

November lotli, 1900 

July i8tb, igoi 

November 20th, 1901 

July 30lh, 1902 

December nth, 1902 

Cubic Feel. 

Ma.ximnm 5,100,000 
ifinimtim 3,50i},ooo 
Maximum 4,937,000 
Minimum 3,509,000 
Maximum 4,544,000 
Atinimum 3,889,000 
Maximum 4, .(50, 000 
Minimum 3,157,000 
Maximum 4,345,000 
Minimum 3,563,000 

Cubic Feet. 

1.596.000 

1.428.000 

655.000 

1.293.000 

782.000 I 


But in this case, also, full command of the deposits has now been secured. Before the 
alterations, which have been described, were made, about 6 million cubic feet used to be 
dredged out of one of the Sone Canals evciy year at great e.Npcnse, Now there is no dredging 
and no expenditure. The 
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water carries forward all 
surplus deposits. 

One method of aiding 
the scouring of the silt 
from a canal is illustrated 
inthe sketch on this page. 

It shows a “silt fleet” 
which used to be employed 
someyearsagoon the Sir- 
hind Canal in the Punjab. 

The shutters at the 
stern of the lower “fleet” 
of three united barges 
can be manipulated by 
the winches ; the centre ones arc usually kept at a fixed angle. The upper barge is moored, 
and the “ fleet ” carrying the shutters is gradually let down stream by the winch at the stern 
of the upper barge. When the shutter, on the left side of the row, is let go, the “ fleet” swings 
to the left bank ; when that shutter is drawn down to the surface of the silt, and the corresponding 
one on the right side is released, the three barges swing to the right bank. The shutters cause 



S11.T Flkkt for Flushing on tiik Sirhind Canal. 
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the water to stir up the silt and it is washed forward. But a large proportion, probably at 
least go per cent., is deposited again, Avithin a few hundred feet, unless the silt is A’ery fine. 
The system is not very efficacious in anything but the finest material. In the muddy silt in the 
tidal reaches of Bengal rivers the same system was used with great effect. 

On the Lower Ganges Canal, and in the Agra Canal, there are escapes back into the river, 
miles or 2 miles below the weir, Avhich are sufficientl}'^ powerful to scour out the greater part 
of the silt which is deposited in the flood season. In these cases the silt is of an extremely fine 
nature, and a great deal is carried forward in the canals : no dredgers are employed. The 
scouring sluices are perhaps rather too close to the heads of the canals. In these cases the 
maximum velocity of the water is under 2*5 feet a second. 

On the Sirhind Canal, on the Lower Ganges Canal, and on other canals in the Upper 
Provinces, a system has been tried for silting up the borrow pits, which have been cut to form 
the banks at the lower ends of the reaches where the canal is in embankment. 

The borrow pits have in some cases been taken from the centre of the canal and in other 
cases from the outside bej'ond the canal bank. The former system was not satisfactory ; the 
pits never silted up fully , abnormal side silting on the bermes occurred*; the pits were very 
dangerous to people wading across the canal, and a retrogression of levels occurred in some ! 

cases, the banks between the pits being scoured ^ 
away. The system of central borrow pits must be 
condemned. 

^ J ., Another, and the most common, system was to 

pits outside the canal banks, as 
showm in this sketch. The borrow pits were made. 
Side Borrow Pits in some cases, 500 to 1,000 feel long, in other 

iV. r iL L cases as much as to *5,000 feet lontr t in 

th case of the shorter ones the system was known as the “in and out” .sy.stem. In the 

a lAort ^ T f end were provided and 

! This plan onlv succecdcd’to a 

small extent ; the npper opemnp silted „p, and the amv into the silting hai 3red„eea“ 

and slow. ^ ^ ° expensive, troublesome 

“inand out-sAiem. It was fZd suitah ^ 

ground and where there was a considerable AyffitHf Go^'^^ canals crossed long lengths of low 
Rakh branch of the Sirhind Canal ,20 u “P- ^he 

in a series of reaches aggregating 37 000 feet in iTm^th ‘ ^ by this system 

was found that masonry inlets or reLlam' ‘ ^ it 

banks, and in some cases of the outl^banks and^ protection of the inlet 

But the most successful system“^^^ Y 

embankment and the banks are hiirh is thaf^ ba"ks m parts where the canal is in 

thixs, .torn the canal baoho^S haeVaUo^^^^^ T "-VT*' 

channel, and indneementa are given for the deposit of^LTeUrerypl^tnU It' Tde 

» Note by Mr. J. Benton, C.I.E., dated August :st, 1904. 
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up from shallow internal borrow pits, not more than 2 to 3 feet deep in canals of 30 to 100 feet 
normal bed, and a series of spurs are made leading from the canal banks up to the margin of 
the normal bed ; in cases where the canal bed level is much above ground level, it has been 
found advantageous to construct these spurs of brushwood. The spurs are formed of two lines 
of stakes and brushwood filling, which is so laid that water flows fairl)^ freel)' through the spurs. 
It is unnecessary that the spurs should be carried up to full supply level, as canals, as a rule, do 
not carry full supply for some years after their construction, and experience has proved that the 
side bermes will continue to rise when once they have attained a height of 2 or 3 feet above the 
central part of the channel. 

The Bari Doab Canal in the Punjab is one which affords much instruction in silt deposit. 
It draws its supply from a river of great velocity in the boulder formation, and the velocity 
of the canal is also very high ; it is actually 8 feet a second at the head of the canal. The 
sill, which in this case is very' sandy, is carried down the main channels by the high velocity 
and deposited in the heads of the minor channels, where, in course of years, huge silt 
banks, covering a considerable width of land, have accumulated. There are heavy shingle 
deposits in the first mile of the canal supply channel and in the first two miles of the 
Sulampur feeder. These lengths are cleared out annually, and the shingle is led back into 
the river, below the weir, in wagons and deposited there. Many of the channels have scoured 
or silted, in the course of many years, until they have assumed, parti}' by natural action and 
partly by artificial works, a state of “ silt equilibrium," that is, they neither scour nor silt now, 
although they used to do so. The extra amount ' of mud in the river water during the summer 
is deposited chiefly in the upper reaches in which the velocities of the stream are least ; but it 
is again picked up and carried forward when the cold-weather pure water comes down, so that 
the further reaches of the canal system arc, as a rule, about equally turbid all the year round. 
In this part of the system Mr. R. G. Kennedy made observations at thirty sites where no 
silting or scouring was in progress, the canal having been flowing for years in a state of 
permanent regime in its self-silted bed. At all these thirty sites it was found that the mean 
velocity and the depth of the water were very’ approximately related to each other by the 
equation 

V = c,d"* — 084 

that is, the mean or critical velocity in these thirty cases was just sufficient to prevent silting 
or scouring, when the depth was that determined by the equation. The channels in question 
were of a very varied nature: the width of base varied from 8 feet to 91 feet; the depth 
varied from 2*2 feet to 7 feet, and the velocities varied from 1-30 to 2-gi feet per second, 
Mr, Kennedy states that the above equation will usually serve in Indian canals, irrespective of 
the nature of the silt — that is, that a channel designed to fulfil the formula will not silt, 
whether the matter in suspension be mud, or fine sand, or fairly coarse sand. But he admits 
that on different canal systems the values of c and in in the formula V = e.rf'” may vary slightly. 
Mr. Kennedy gives the tabic shown on the next page. This may often be a useful guide ; 
but it is necessary to bear in mind that the theory refers only to silt in suspension, and not 
to silt which is rolled along the bed of a channel. It is this latter silt which is, in most cases, 
that which gives the most trouble. 

The sandy silt in the Bari Doab CanM travels, no doubt, not only in suspension in the 
water, but is also carried down along its bed. The heavy silting at the heads of the distribu- 
taries is due' to a large extent to the sand being swept in along the bed. This has been proved 

1 Kennedy on the Prevention of Siltini;, pngc 2S0, Proc. Inst. C.E., vol. cxix. 
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by the fact that a considerable improvement was effected in some cases by drawing the water 
into the distributaries, from the main canal, from the surface of the main stream instead of 
from the level of the bed. The distributaries on the Bari Doab Canal do not silt as badly now as 
they used to do, partly, it is thought, because they have been remodelled on Kennedy’s method 
— ^that is, the velocity of the water in each channel is kept as near Vo (the critical velocity)^ 
as possible. Mr. Kennedy’s theor}' has given results on the Bari Doab Canal which are 
apparently satisfactoiy, as channels which used to silt badly no longer do so. Exxeptions, 
however," occur, and there are some doubts how far the results obtained are due to the 
remodelling. In some cases it is not possible to get the necessary slope, and the velocity in 
the channel is then less than the critical velocit}' and the channel silts ; but on the whole 
of the Canal there are now very few such silting channels. As a further precaution against 
silting the Bari Doab distributaries are worked, as far as possible, with full supply whenever 

Minimum Longituuinal Slopes of, and Velocities of Flow in. Channels required to Prevent 
Silting for gwen Discharges and for Various Depths of Full Supply. 

Calculated for N = 0*02375 in Kutter’s formula. 


Discharge m 
Cubic Feet 
per Second 


10 

25 

50 

100 

150 

200 

300 

400 

600 

800 

1,000 

1,500 

2,000 


For Maximum Probable Depths. 


Depth in 
Feet ' 

I Velocity. 


2*1 
2' 5 

37 

4*2 

4'5 

5‘5 

6*1 

6*6 

7*0 

7- 8 

8- 5 


1*30 

174 

1*94 

2*ro 

2*20 

2‘35 

2*50 

2*66 

2*8o 

2*92 

3'12 

3'3i 


Minimum 
Fall per 
1,000. 


0*50 

0*43 

0’34 

0*31 

0*29 

0*27 

0*26 

0*25 

0*24 

0*23 

0*22 

0*21 

0*20 


For Moderate Depths 


For .Minimum Probable Depths. 


Depth in 
Feet 


2*0 

2*4 

2*9 

3- 3 

37 

4*0 

4’5 

4- 8 
5*3 
5*8 
6*0 
6-8 
7*3 


Minimum 

Mean 

Velocity. 


1*30 

1*46 

1*66 

1*82 

1*95 

2*04 

2*20 

2*29 

2*44 

2*62 

2*64 

2*85 

3*00 


Minimum 
Fall per 
I, coo. 


0*48 

0*37 

0*31 

0*28 

0*26 

0*24 

0*23 

0*22 

0*21 

0*21 

0*20 

0*20 

0*19 


Depth in 
Feet. 


r8 

2*0 

2*6 

3*0 

3*4 

3*6 

4*0 

4*3 

4*5 

5*2 

5*4 

6*1 

0*6 


Minimum 

Mc-sn 

Velocity. 


1*21 

1*39 

1*55 

1*70 

1*85 

rgi 

2*04 

2*13 

2*29 

2*41 

2*47 
2*66 
2 *80 


Minimum 
Fall per 
i.ooo 


0*43 

0*34 

0*29 

0*26 

0*25 

0*23 

0*22 

0'22 

0*21 

0*20 

o’lg 

0 ‘ig 

o*i8 


open. If the demand is not sufficient for full supply the distributary remains closed Inter 
mediate supplies are avoided. Thus, a distributary^ intended to carry 50 cubic feet per second 

would always run that quantity when open, and therefore it assumes a rlgim suitable for 
that volume, and, having done so, ceases to silt any more. ^ suitable lor 

Internal regulation on the distributaries has been abolished. When the distributarv is 

•t j i 1 L- I • . oistriDutaiy' can assume and maintain a rcpiwp 

suited to the supply which is carried by that nortinn nf a:r.f..*K * t • exactlj 

built with the bottom of the outlet level with the bed nf 4* ^ j*^*^^^*®*^ outlets are 

off the silt which passes down the bed of the distrih f 6‘stributary, and they tend to clear 

maintained by ihe irrigator,) do affl contLtt 'vataonrae, (which are 

measures adopted to stop the silting in the distrihiilarii..’l. ” a probable that the 

the village watercourses; No remedv has been “ ‘'nded to increase the deposits in 
■ - ’ Something might perhaps be 
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done by insisting' on the silt being cleared, regularly, to proper bed levels and cross sections, and 
by regular grading; but the irrigators do not willingly accept interference with the silt 
clearance of their watercourses. The silt which has collected in distributaries in former years 
has not been removed. The channels now run on the top of the old silt ; the water level of 
the supplying canal has been raised by weirs or regulators if necessary, in order to obtain the 
necessary command. This fact shows how extensive the silting on this particular canal 
has been. 

In the Bari Doab Canal the silt is ver}' sandy, and therefore not advantageous to the soil ; 
but in other canals, such, for instance, as the Orissa Canals taking off the Mahanuddee river on 
the east coast, and in the Sone Canals in Behar, the silt is almost entirely advantageous to the 






GnovNrs on the Ibrahimiaii Canal. 


land, and it is desirable to distribute it as widely as possible over the fields. The cultivators 
in Orissa and Behar, during the rainy season, when the rice crop is under irrigation, will often 
endeavour to drain the water off their fields and irrigate them again from the canals whenever 
a freshet in the river brings an extra quantity of silt into the water. 

In many cases it is, no doubt, the case that the deposit of silt in canals is due to the 
velocity of the water being insufficient to carry forward the matter in suspension. But it may 
also be due to, too high a velocity when the canal is running in full volume. Too high a velocity 
scours the banks, and the material is thrown down into the bed, where, when the discharge is 
reduced and the surface of the canal is lower, it greatly prejudices the effective discharge of the 
canal. There are two well-known instances of this in Egypt. In both cases the difficulty has 
been overcome by the same measures. A description of one case will suffice. The Ibrahimiah 
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Canal in Middle Eg}^pt has only quite recently been pro\dded with a head-sluice: it had formerly 
an open head from the Nile. It was, and is, a perennial canal, which in high Nile used to carry 
more than 30,000 cubic feet a second. During the periods of high discharge the banks cut away 
and the bed used to fill up, so that in some places the current divided into two parts flowing 
under either bank, and the supply in the time of low Nile was greatly reduced in consequence. 
The heavy deposits in the canal used to be dredged out at a cost of some ^25,000 a year. 
The canal had a bed width of about 200 feet, and a surface slope in the flood season of 
o-o8 per 1,000) with a velocity of about 4 feet a second. Rubble stone .spurs have 
been employed, for some years, in this case with e.xcellent results. The spurs, which are 
shown in the sketch on page 47, have been constructed in pairs, immediately opposite 
each other, with a crest slope of i in 5 and side slopes of i to i. 'Ihey are placed 
generally about 800 feet apart (four in each kilometre). The bed width has been reduced to 
131 feet (40 metres), and it is dredged annually to fixed bed levels which give a slope of 
nrotju(=o ‘°7 1,000). The groynes which are illustrated in this sketch are two metres 
thick at the crest, with side slopes of i to i. They vary in elevation, according to the width of 
the channel. The i to i slope, at the point of each groyne, terminates, in all cases, at the 
margin of the new bed. The upper surface of each groyne has a slope of l in 5. Where the 
line of this slope cuts the water line before it cuts the bank, the groyne is made as shown in 
the right-hand cross section. But, when the point of intersection of this slope and the water 
line is more than 10 feet from the bank, the portion A B C, as shown in the left-hand section, 
is added : this portion has a hearting of earth, otherwise the groynes are entirely of rubble 
stone. The result of these groynes has been to check the cutting of the banks, and to cause 
the side slopes between the groynes to silt up to a certain extent, as is shown by the contour 
lines in the plan. The bed of the canal scours below each groyne and silts above it to varying 
depths and heights, while the silting on the side slopes, which are protected by the groynes, is 
greatest above and least below each groyne. In some cases the eddy below a groyne and the 
scour of the bed have been sufficient to undermine the spur, and it has had to be reconstructed. 
The silting on the side slopes is tending to restore the true section of the canal,- and the action 
on the bed has enabled a larger summer supply to be passed with much less dredging. The 
groynes were first commenced in 188G, when 12 pairs were built. They have been extended 
year by year, up to i8gG, when 21G pairs, extending for a length of 34 miles, had been con- 
structed, at a gross cost of about 45,000. Grass and wallows have been planted in many parts 
on the newly deposited silt at the edge of the low level of the water, to protect the bank and to 
encourage the deposit. The result has been successful. Before the groynes were commenced 
about Goo, 000 cubic metres of silt were dredged yearly from the canal, at a cost of about 
25,000. In igo2 about 100,000 cubic metres were dredged, at a cost of £j,ooo. 

/The canal called the Rayah Behera, which takes off the Nile above the Barrage at Cairo, 
\vas even in a worse condition than the one just described. It has been remodelled on the 
same lines, with the result that its usefulness has been enormously increased. 

Large quantities of silt are excavated everj' year from the inundation canals of Sind and the 
Punjab: the silt accumulations sometimes become so great that it is cheaper to cut a new head 
altogether than to continue to lift the silt over the accumulation of former years. In Eg)’P^ 
also the annual clearances from inundation canals are enormous. It is remarkable that, 
although the great majority of inundation canals silt more or less, the amount of silt varies 
greatly in different canals taking off the same river, and in some there is actually hardly any silt 
at all. So that it might be thought that it would be possible to construct inundation canals which 
would not silt It is certain, how’ever, that this is not possible under some conditions— as, for 
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instance, when a canal has to be taken off a cutting bank — but there is no doubt that much of 
the silting which now occurs might be avoided. One of the most essential points — to which 
very little attention is often given — is the proper grading and sectioning of canals : many old 
inundation canals are too large at their offtake from the river, and the reaches below are unable 
to carry the quantities which the upper reaches are capable of discharging. The result is that 
the velocities, are checked in the higher 
reaches, and silt is deposited. It seems 
to be a fact which cannot be easily 
explained, that, under some circum- 
stances, the deposit of silt is not so 
much caused by the actual diminution of 
velocity in the water, when it is drawn 
from a river into a canal, as by varia- 
tions in the velocity after the water has 
entered the canal. There is no doubt 
that silt^ encourages silt, and that a canal 
which is regularly aligned, truly graded, 
clean in section, which has well laid out 
curves of large radius, and in which 
the discharge introduced at the head is 
regularly disposed of, either on to the 
fields or by escapes, without alteration of 
velocity, will silt less than one of higher 
general velocity which is badly aligned 
and graded, and in which there is fre- 
quent interference by regulators. A very 
substantial decrease has been effected in 
the silt clearance of some canals by atten- heads of Egyptian inundation Canals. 

tion to this principle. It has been already 

noticed that one of the most certain means of making the head of an inundation canal silt is to 
regulate the "discharge by a masonry work situated some distance from the head. Experience 
in Egypt has shown that one cause of silting is the oscillation which is set up in a canal by the 
form of entrance from the river. When a canal is taken off at an abrupt angle, the lower bank 
cuts away, below the head, and the current is deflected as shown in the sketch ; the oscillation 
of the current, which often extends a long way, causes a deposit of silt in the bights, and the 
erosion, probably, of the bank at the bends : the cross sections show the result. It has been 
found that if the down-stream bank of the canal, for some distance below the head, and the 
up-stream bank immediately at the head, are revetted with stone, so that the erosion of the 
bank is stopped, and the oscillation checked, the amount of silt is reduced, although the velocity 
is unaltered. The flow of the stream is directed along the line of the axis of the canal, instead 
of oscillating from side to side of it. 

1 Report by Colonel Justin Ross, C.M.G., 1889, page 42. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


FLOW-OFF FROM CATCHMENT AREAS. EVAPORATION, ABSORPTION. 

Necessity for Reservoirs— Reser\-oirs liable to fail when nwst required— MaKimmu Discliargc fioin a C.atclimcnt— CoelTicicnts in 
Dickens’ and Ryves’ FoIInula^— Maximum Discharge from small Catclimcnts^Avcrajie FIoiv off .a Catchment— Floiv-off 
Dependent on Condition of Catchment— Loss by Evaporation and Absorption in Rtsertoirs— Absorption checked by Silt 
—Instances of Loss of Water in Canals by E\ aporation .and Absorption. 


Works, for the storage of water for purposes of in-igation, arc necessary in India wherever 
the rainfall, together with the minimum discharge of the rivers or streams of the neighbourhood, 
are insufficient for the crops. In many parts, as in Baluchistan and Rajputana, the streams 
may be torrents for a few days, and almost dry— or even quite dry— for the rest of the year. 
In the higher lands, where the rivers have comparatively small catchments and the slope of the 
ground is rapid, the rainfall, except in heavily wooded districts, passes off rapidly, and little is 
available for irrigation in the dr)' weather, unless reservoirs are formed in gorges in the hills. 

One of the most important matters, in connection with any tank or reservoir project, is 
to ascertain the amount of water which may be expected to flow into the impounding basin. 
Not a few reservoirs have been constructed which have never filled to more than a fraction of 
their capacity, and, not unfrequently, the error has been caused by accepting the rainfall data 
of one or two stations as a true gauge of the fall over the entire catchment area of the reservoir. 
Too much care can hardly be taken to get as many observations as possible in diflerent sites 
m the catchment. It has also to be borne in mind that the supply in a reseri'oi'r is most 
required during a year of abnormally deficient rainfall, and, in such a year, the supply to the 
reservoir IS least, \ears of abnormally deficient rainfall occur at long ‘intervals, and may not 
e displayed in the returns which may be available of any particular locality ; so it is well in 
t ^ available data. It does not. of course, 

ablr^r™. T'T p™'-' !>= » i" 

but ' ' results obtained in ordinal,- years may possibly justify its construction ; 

fcld to bo of "11"''^ ' “ ™ ’“'■‘'“'■T y'are and 

snppUed. ' " ““W "»> I'' 

little difficulty in particular catchment are complete, there is often no 

-"’I-"' “ of 

fall which will be discharged off the catchrnt It 

in order to design the bye-wash or escan^^^^^^ necessary to estimate the first quantity 
order that an estimate may be framed of the ^ second is essential, in 

proportion of the rainfall whirli 1 1 * u ^‘nount of water which will be stored. The 

temperature and hygrometric condition of the a'r ° ^^1' V the evaporation with the 

(1901-1903) estimated that the surface flow in the rh-ers of Inffif " 

3 „ rners oI India aggregated only 41 per cent. 

age ,4, para. 53. -.Report of Indian Irrigation Commission,” ,90,- ,503. 
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of the rainfall. Mr. G. T. Perram, in a careful series of investigations, made on a small 
catchment in Southern India, ^ where the surface was gravelly soil and disintegrated rock over- 
lying granite, almost entirely covered with lanthana scrub jungle, found that only 37 per cent, 
of the annual rainfall was drained off. 

The maximum discharge from any given catchment is a factor which enters into man}’^ 
problems in connection with irrigation works and embankments. It depends primarily (i) on 
the maximum rainfall ; (2) on the nature of the soil ; (3) on the surface slope of the soil of the 
catchment; (4) on the area and configuration of the catchment; and (5) on the situation of it 
with reference to the monsoon current. No formula has yet been proposed which deals 
adequately with the problem. The two most commonly used are Dickens’ formula •D=C.v^ 

and Ryves’ formula D = CV (where D = discharge in cubic feet per second, M = the area 
of catchment in square miles, and C is a coefficient). These depend for their usefulness 
entirely on the value given to the coefficient C, which varies, as a matter of fact, from 150 to 
1,000, and even to more than 1,000 in veiy abnormal cases. The following table shows the 
maximum discharges in certain well-known Indian rivers : — 


Province. 

Name of River. 

- 

.Approxi- 

mate 

Length of 
ClianncI 
of River 
in Miles. 

Approxi- 
mate Aver- 
age Annual 
Rainfall in 
tlic Catch- 
ment in 
Inches. 

Area of 
Catch- 
ment in 
Square 
Miles. 

Maximum 
Discharge 
in Cubic I'cct 
per Second, 

Discharge 
in Cubic 
Feet per 
Second per 
Square 
Mile of 
Catchment. 

Depth of 
‘■Flow-off" 
from the Catch- 
ment m Inches 
over the entire 
Catchment in 
24 Hours. 

Cocflicicnts 
in Dickens’ 
Formula, 

D = C l/Mi" 

t 

fCaiivcry ... 

472 

30 to 40 

27,700 

320»000 

11 

0-4 

149 

Madras® 

j Vellar 

? 

30 to 40 

1,600 

85,000 

53 

1*9 

336 

■ 

(Manjera ... 

j 

? 


410,000 

63 

2‘3 

567 


Sone 

325 

40 to 50 


830,000 

36 

1-3 

444 

K 1 £ 

Mahanuddee 

520 

30 to 70 


1,570,000 

35 

i‘3 


United Provinces 

Betwa 

360 

30 to 40 


750,000'’ 

83 

3-0 

811 

Do. 

Kali Nadi ... 

130 


2,377 

1 30,000 

55 

2’0 

382 

Punjab 

Chenab ... 

3.50 

30 to 50 

11,400 

700,000 

61 

2*3 

630 


A comparison of some of these is interesting as displaying the difficulties of assessing the 
proper coefficient to apply to Dickens’ formula. In the case of the Sone and Mahanuddee, for 
instance, the larger coefficient in the latter case is probably mainly due to the greater rainfall ; 
but in the cases of the Vellar and the Betwa, where the rainfall is about the same, the cause of 
the enormous di.scharge in the latter case is the nature of the catchment area itself. The catch- 
ment of the Vellar is believed to be generally thickly wooded, but the Chief Engineer of the 
North-West Provinces speaks of the Betwa as “ leaping down from the high lands of Central 
India to the level of the valley of the Jumna in channels . . . worn in the vast table of gi'anite 
and trap rock which covers the country ” ; and he assumed that 80 per cent, of the rainfall over 
the entire catchment might be drained off it by the river. The large discharge obtained from 
the Manjera, which is a tributary of the Godaveri, is held to be due to the “ basin being long 
and narrow, with the length lying generally in the direction of the monsoon current ” : it is a 
good example of the effect which may be produced by the configuration and situation of a 
comparatively small basin. The Kali Nadi is a remarkable case of a flow-off which is 

* Page 319 , vol. cxiii., “ Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers.” 

“ Taken from “ lU/idras Irrigation Manual,” i 8 po, 

“ Tliere is some doubt whetlier the discharge is not greater than this. 

•• Report by Colonel Greathcd, Chief Engineer N.W.P., dated Nov. and, 1874 . 
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considered to have been unprecedented in the United Provinces. The Nadi drains a narrow 
basin, and passes under the Lower Ganges Canal through an aqueduct. This aqueduct was 
originally built on the hypothesis ’ that the maximum drainage off the catchment would be 
9 cubic feet per second per square mile, or 0-33 inches in depth over the entire catchment in 
twenty-four hours. But the actual discharge of a flood in July, 1885, was just six times as 
great, and the result was the entire destruction of the aqueduct. 

The maximum discharge from large catchments is greatly affected by the reser\mir capacity 
of the river channel itself, and, in such rivers as the Ganges, by the volume held back in the 
vast areas which are flooded on either side of the river in great floods. The maximum flood 
discharge of the Ganges at Sahibgunge (above the head of the delta), is given * as 
1,500,000 cubic feet a second, which is considerably less than the united discharges of the 
Ganges, Gogra, Sone, and Gunduk in ordinary floods at their confluence near the city of Patna. 
The Ganges has a total length of about 1,500 miles, and a catchment of 390,000 square miles, 
on which the average annual rainfall is from 40 to 60 inches. The Godavery river in Madras 
drains 1 15,570 ^ square niiles of country, subject to an average annual rainfall of 30 to 40 inches, 
and has a channel 900 miles in length : its maximum discharge is given as 1,000,000 cubic feet. 
The great difference in these two cases is primarily due to the gentler slope of the valley of 
the Ganges and the large reservoir capacity of the channel and spills of that river. 

^ The statements on the opposite page‘ give the drainage areas of some of the principal 
rivers in the United Provinces. 


maximum flood discharge of both the Jumna and Ganges rivers at 
Khara and Hardwar respectively, where they debouch from the Himalayas, is very considerably 
more than it is at Okhla and Narora, 135 miles lower down. The reason of this is that both 
flnnirr""’ part of their courses, run in low-lying valleys which become 

whtlhe ' T" 'I '"u so that, 

higher points Prolonged, they are not nearly so great in volume in the lower as in the 


Genial Indir’th^c.lh ’ l^igWands of 

Central India , the catchment area is generally rocky with steep slopes. 

India Tut nrmShod'lm! maximum discharges to be expected from large areas in 

India, but no method has been as yet ascertained for fixing the value of the coefficient in the ' 
formulae which are usuallv emnlnverl All .... u j • . emcient in tne 

which can bp frinnii nf V u take the nearest parallel case 

used with the co-efficient ^ mrmuJa (L _ is generally 


'vmun 15 miles ol the coast. 

- the Pact 15 to 100 miles from the coast. 

— 075, tor limited areas near the hills. 

asj '“f ' ^ 

t.c., the basin of the tank itself. fluare miles, and ;;; the free catchment, 

thalfrom of course, more largely than 

; ‘ ? ? or ImVan-on, Aaffu., ,885. 

Madras Irrigation Manual," iSgo. ^ oanibgange, by Colonel G. A. Searle. 

^ Note by Mr. Hu«gn, Superintending Engineer, United ProMnces. 


Table of Catchment Areas and Discharges of some Rivers in the United Provinces of Agra and Oodh. 
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already mentioned. Small areas of a few square miles of rocky ground which have previously 
been saturated by slight showers have been known to pass off the entire discharge of a heavy 
shower within three hours of its fall ; while observations on very flat land cultivated with rice 
in lower Bengal show that the maximum discharge will not exceed one-tenth part of the gross 
fall on the catchment in any period of twenty-four hours, and that, usually, it is much less. 

In dealing with small catchments, say of loo square miles and less, it is important to 
remember that, in the plains of India, falls of more than lo inches in twenty-four hours, although 
they are occasionally registered, are extremely local in their incidence, and rarely extend over 
more than a small part of a catchment. On the other hand, there is always a danger of 
underrating the probable discharge from catchments on which the average annual rainfall is 
small, on the erroneous supposition that the fall in short periods bears some proportion to the 
annual fall. On the area commanded by the Chenab Canal in the Punjab, the average annual 
rainfall is 14 to 15 inches only, but falls of 5 inches in five hours, 6 inches in twelve hours, and 
8^ inches in twenty-four hours are recorded in the reports on the canal, and it is stated that at two 
places (Chenawan and Shahjamal) the rainfall in a period of six days was 77 and 68 per cent, 
respectively of the entire average rainfall of the year. When this canal was first opened the 
drainage crossing it was greatly underestimated, and large additions to the original works 
had to be made to pass the discharges caused by the heavy falls in short periods. These 
falls were, in fact, larger than are found in some districts where the annual fall is much 
greater. Thus, an analysis, extending over a period of thirteen years, of the rainfall alfecting 
an area of rather more than 100 square miles in a part of Bengal where the average annual 
rainfall is about 60 to 70 inches, showed that, although a fall of 10-87 inches had been recorded 
in one day, the greatest fall recorded in any period of ten consecutive days had been 
13-29 inches : that ordinary heavy falls of rain were those which reached 6 inches in ten days 
and extraordinary falls of very rare occurrence were those which attained to 10 inches in 
ten days in June, July, and August, and 13 inches in September and October. It was shown 
that, on the average of thirteen years, there had been, in each year : — 

84-15 days when the rainfall was less than i inch. 

I2’47 „ „ „ between i and z inches. 

2-98 „ „ „ „ 2 and 3 „ 

I'o day „ „ had exceeded 3 inches. 

These were facts affecting 100 square miles based on the average of several recording stations : 
the records of one particular station might give much higher results. 

The following data, concerning the flow-off from small catchments, are of some interest. 
In Lower Bengal, where the rainfall may be 60 to 70 inches in the year, experience has shown 
that in certain tracts near Calcutta, which are flat and cultivated with rice, a maximum 
discharge of 6-7 cubic feet per second per square mile (= 0.25 inches in vertical depth over the 
catchment in twenty-four hours) is sufficient to prevent damage to the crops. Several drainage 
projects have been carried out on that basis. But the maximum natural flow-off from such 
areas is about 27 cubic feet per second per square mile. In the Balasore district, close to the 
coast of the Bay of Bengal, where cyclonic storms occur, a discharge of 112 and 160 cubic feet 
per second per square mile (4 inches and 6 inches in twenty-four hours off the catchment), and 
even more have been allowed for in certain works on the Orissa Coast Canal.^ 

A well-authenticated example of the discharge from a small catchment during a cyclonic 
storm is found in the case of the Red Hills Tank, which supplies drinking water to Madras. 
The tank has a drainage area of 23 square miles of cultivated land on a moderate slope. . The 

* Note by tbe Chief Engineer of Bengal, dated Fcbniar)’, 1879, on the Orissa Coast Canal. 
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following figures, which are taken from Colonel O’Connell's* report on the cyclone of May, 1877, 
show the discharges which occurred in this case on an occasion of abnormal rainfall. The 
rainfall at the Red Hills Tank during the cyclone was — 

On 17th May 

„ i8th ••• ••• 

>1 19th ,, ••• ... ... ... ... 


Inches. 

I‘00 

12-03 

4-88 


Total 17-91 

The rise in the surface of the water during this C3'clone was entirely due to the drainage 
from the catchment basin of 23 square miles, which includes the area of the reservoir itself. 
The rise and the corresponding drainage are shown in the following table : — 



Level of 
Water 
Surface at 

0 a.m. 

Corresponding 
Volume in 
Millions of 
Cubic I'cct. 

Diuly Differ- 
ence of Ixvel 
of Witter 
Surface in Feet. 

Additional Volume entering 
Reservoir. 

Drainage in 
Indies over the 
Catchment of 
23 Miles 
(including 
Reservoir). 

Date. 

Per D.ay in 
Millions of 
Cubic Feet, 

Cubic feet 
per Second. 

May 17th 

„ i8th 


253-6886 

517-0018 

3*65 

263-3132 

3.047 

4-92 

19th 


838-0862 

3*30 

32I-o8^4 

3,766 

6-009 

„ 20th 

3-179 

921-3674 

0-74 

83-2812 

964 

1-56 


The quantity draining off in the three days amounts to a total of 12-489 inches, which is 69 per 
cent, of the rainfall. Water continued to run slowly off the catchment basin for nearly a week 
after the rain had ceased to fall, but the quantity thus discharged did not e.vceed one-third of an 
inch, so that the total quantity run off fell short of 13 inches. Taking each day separately, the 
figures in column 7 for the i8th and igth of May give coefficients of dischai-ge of 377 and 
466 respectively for Ryves’ formula D = C VM“, and coefficients of 290 and 359 respectively in 
Dickens’ formula D = C VM'*. It is more than probable, however, that these coefficients are too 
small to represent the maximum discharge, which, especially in the case of cyclonic rain, would 
doubtless considerably exceed the average discharge from which they are obtained. It has to be 
borne in mind that this example was recorded in May, when the ground on the catchment was 
coriiparatively dry; the run off would have been greater in July or August, when the ground 
would be damp and not competent to absorb so much of the rainfall. Another observation 
made on this same tract two years later, in the same month, gave very different results. 
The rainfall of two consecutive days was 8-75 and 0*50 inches, and of this only 2-00 inches, 
or 23 per cent, of the total fall, flowed off the catchment into the tank. The difference 
between the two cases is, no doubt, largely due to the fact that the percentage of flow-off is 
always vei*)' much greater for heavy rain than for comparatively light rain. 

In the district of Midnapore, where the annual rainfall is about 50 inches, drainage sluices 
were constructed with sufficient waterway to carry off 81 cubic feet per second per square mile 
(= 3-0 inches in twenty-four hours on the catchment) off small areas, but this discharge is now 
considered very large, and the Surpai sluice, which has been constructed to drain an area 
of 106 square miles, discharges only 20 cubic feet per second per square mile (=0-75 inches in 
. twenty-four hours) off the catchment. 

2 " Madras Government Proceedings,” No. 38, 1 . of Jan. 14th, 1878. 
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In Behar, where the rainfall is about 40 inches in the year, it is usual to provide for 40 cubic 
feet per second per square mile (= f5 inches in twenty-four hours) for areas of 10 to 20 square 
miles, and it has usually been found that 50 cubic feet is a liberal provision. 

The following table shows the facts of an unusually hea\7 flood which occurred on the 
Beheea Canal in Behar in September, 1903. The discharges were gauged through syphons 
under the canal and some breaches which occurred in its banks. The discharges given are the 
maxima, calculated from the highest flood levels: they are not the average. It must not 
be supposed that the discharge which passed was equivalent to 3*23 inches in twenty-four 
hours over the catchment : that was the maximum : — 


Basin. 

Area of 
Basin, 

Rainfall in 

48 Hours. 

Maximum Discharge 
born the Basin. 

Equivalent Depth 
over the Basin 
in 24 Hours. 

Cubic Feet 
per Second. 

- 

Square Miles. 

Inches. 

Cubic Feet per Second. 

Inches. 

Cubic Feet. 

Behta 

39 

6'28 

3,007 

2-95 

67 

Terari 

24 

6-28 

2,503 

3-88 

104 

Sydaha 

29 

7'57 

2,509 

3-22 

68 

Buchri 

17 

7 o 7 

1,382 

3‘02 

121 

Total 

109 

h'Sg 

9,491 

3‘23 

84 


The country had a moderate slope, probably 3 feet a mile or so. In September, when the 
flood occurred, the ground on which the rain fell was thoroughly saturated. 

In the Chumparun district of Bengal the average annual rainfall is 50 to 60 inches. The 
Trebeni Canal runs a few miles from the foot of the hills and is crossed by many drainages. 
The catchments were divided into “ plains '* areas, where the surface slope was 4 to 5 feet a 
mile, and “ hill " areas where it was from 6 feet to 15 or 20 feet in a mile. The following table 
was used in estimating the discharges of the various catchments: — 


Area Drained in Square 

Miles. 

Maidmum Discharge off 
the Catchment in Depths 
in one Hour. 

Maximum Discharge in 
Cubic Feet per Second 
per Square Mile. 

Discharge fr 

OM “Hill” Areas. 


Less than 4 square miles 

4 inch 

323 

4 to 10 „ 

i 

242 

10 to 20 „ 

„ 

202 

Above 20 „ 

ill '» 

120 

Discharge from “Plains” Areas 

• 

Less than 4 square miles 

{ inch 

161 

4 to 10 

n 

TIS n 

120 

10 to 20 „ 

X 

80 

20 to 100 „ 

srS- 

n 

60 


I^umerous drainages cross the main canal of the Periyar^ Reser\'oir System in the Madura 
mstnct of Madras. The slope of the country is steep, being as much as i in 150 over wide areas. 
There are numerous bare hills, and the country is almost devoid of trees and small vegetation. 

1 The Periy.ir Project, by G. T. Walch, Madras. 
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Rock is often exposed or only a short distance below the surface. Falls of rain of i inch in 15 
minutes and 5-^- inches in twelve hours have been observed. The flow-off is naturally a high one, 
and the following figures were taken in estimating the maximum discharges : — 


Area of Catchment in 
Square Miles. 

Maximum *• Flow-off" per 
I-Iour in Inches, 

Cubic Feet per Second per 
Square Mile. 

0*5 

I‘20 

774 

I'O 

0*93 

600 

2'0 

074 

477 

3*0 

0-65 

420 

5'0 

o‘54 

348 

lO’O 

0*43 

277 

i8*o 

• 0-35 

225 

25*0 

0*31 

200 

75‘0 

0*22 

142 


In the United Provinces the data given in the following table were adopted' for deter- 
mining the waterway to be provided in passing drainage under canals and distributaries in a 
tract where the average annual rainfall is about 32 inches : — 



Discharges to be Allowed for. 

Area of Tract Drained in 

Square Miles 

Cubic Feet per Second 
IHsr Square Mile, 

Equivalent Depth in 2^ 
Hours over the Catch- 
ment in Inches. 

• 

From I to 10 

80 

3-0 

0 

0 

M 

56 

2’0 

jj 20 )) 5^ ••• 

32 

1*2 

5® f> 100 

26 

0*9 

j) zoo 5^® *** ••• 

22 

0*8 

jt 5 ^® » ijOoo ••• ••• 

18 

0*6 

XjOOO 2|000 €•• ••• 

16 

0’5 

ji 2)000 I) ••• 

12 

0*4 


The experience of the Kali Nadi Aqueduct® has shown that this table does not allow 
for nearly sufficient discharge from the larger areas. In the case of certain drainages affecting 
the Jhelum Canal project in the Punjab, 35 cubic feet per second per square mile was the 
maximum flow-off which was originally provided for : the rain varying from b to 22 inches in the 
year, but falls of 6 inches in one day — or even in as many hours — have been recorded, and 
the original provision was insufficient. In the district of Sarun in Bengal drainage sluices in 
the embankments are designed to permit of a discharge of 100 cubic feet per second per square 
mile ; but this is believed to be excessive. 

These examples refer to catchments of agricultural land in the plains, in which the general 
slope of the country concerned might vary from 6 inches to 3 or 4 feet in the mile, and 
where the maximum daily rainfall would rarely e.\ceed 4 inches, although it would at times, and 
in restricted areas, reach to 10 or 12 inches.® 

* “ Report on the Project of the Lower Ganges Canal,” dated November, 1870. 

* See psige 51. 

^ Even 30 inches lias been recorded in extremely abnormal cases. 


I.W.I. 
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The maximum discharge which may be expected from small catchments in rocky and hilly 
ground are much larger. The waterway allowed on hill streams crossing the East Indian 
Raihvay at Rajmehal is sufficient to carry off 350 cubic feet per second per square mile. Sir 
Proby Cautley allowed 323 cubic feet (12 inches in twenty-four hours over the catchment) on hill 
streams in the Sewalics. In the case of a tank at Satara, which has a catchment of less than 
3 square miles of rocky ground, the waste weir has been constructed to cariy' off a depth of 
3 inches off the entire catchment in one hour, or 1,936 cubic feet a second per square mile. The 
waste weir of the tank at Jubbulpore, which supplies the waterworks of that city from a catch- 
ment of 5^ square miles of rocky ground, has been constructed to carry off 5*44 inches in one 
hour off the catchment, which is equivalent to the enormous (and probably excessive) discharge of 
3,514 cubic feet a second per square mile, although the ma.\imum rainfall recorded in twenty-four 
hours was only i2‘49 inches. Another instance in which an e.vcessive discharge appears to have 
been allowed for is mentioned on page 239. The waste weir of the tank W'hich supplies the water- 
works of Nagpur in the Central Provinces, which has a catchment area of 6-6 square miles of 
low basalt hills, has a ma.\imum discharge of 967 cubic feet a second per square mile, which is 
equivalent to a depth of i'5 inches over the catchment in one hour. In these cases, where the 
slope is very rapid, it is necessary to base the calculations of flow-off not on the daily rainfall, 
but on the hourly rainfall. The following table and the one on the next page give some 
interesting statistics concerning the flow off the catchment of the Nagpur tank which has just 
been mentioned : — 


Nagpur Waterworks.— Table of Extraordinary Showers during tui: Monsoon of 1872.* 



’R^^?voir| of 

I inFwt. I 


Fall in Inches. | Duration of FalL ! 


June i8th 
July 3rd 
„ loth 
„ I2th 
August 9th 
„ loth 
,1 24th 
September 7th 

» i6th 
October 6th ... 


I 

1 



Rale of Flow 
, in Cubic Feet 
; per St-contl 
1 per Square 
i Mile 


I’roportion of the 
entire Rainfall of each ' 
Shower Miticli flowed 
off ilic Catchment 
diirinj; the I’etiod 


Hours 

Min. 


Hours 

Min 

I 

20 

Unimportant 

24 

— 

1*50 

24 

— 


20 

0-32 

3 

— 


30 

I‘00 

3 

— 


JO 

O'lO 

2 

— 

I 

45 

3*13 

3 

— 


40 

0’6o 

3 


I 

0 

o-6o 

5 

30 


30 

0-40 

6 

— 

I 

20 

2'20 

2 

50 

■ 

20 

) 


“ 

45 

,• x -34 

. 

3 

0 



inche/fallL ^ *''= "'• 'The fall of 

and baked by the previous hot we ft. en the catchment area was perfectly dry 

the actual depth of the fall on the wLrTpread^' Aerf by the amount due to 

and during the whole month of Tuhp f ^ no discharge from the catchment, 

the ground flowed into the reservoir^ while on th^efttf 

* Taken from R v ^ September, when the catchment was 

Repori NO. a, on the Na.pur Watenvorks, dated Feb. e., 1S73. bp Mr. (now Sir) .. R. Hi„„ie. 
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thoroughly saturated by the rain which had fallen on fifty-five days out of the previous eighty- 
nine, a shower of 2'zo inches falling in eighty minutes produced a discharge into the reservoir of 
no less than g8 per cent, of the entire fall on the ground draining into it within a period of three 
hours, and the flow-off of the whole month was equivalent to 72 per cent, of the entire rainfall 
of the month. 


Nagpuk Waterworks. — Table Showing the Monthly Flow-off during the Rains of 1872. 





Quantity of Water Received in the 

Proportion of the Rainfall of the 
Month Impounded in the Reservoir. 




Reservoir. 



Total Rise in 



.. 


Month, 

Rainfall of Each 

Reservoir 



From the whole 
Catchment Area 
including Water- 
sprcail. 


Montli. 

During eacli 
Month. 

From the Rainfall 
on the Actual 
Water Surface. 

From the Water 
Flowing off the 
Ground. 

From the Water 
Flo\Mng off the 
Ground only. 




Millions of Cubic 

Millions of Cubic 




Inches. 

Frol. 

Feet. 

Feet. 


0 ’ 0 l 8 

June 

677 

0-83 

2‘gg6 

1-888 

0-047 

July 

1270 

572 

8 * TOO 

36-296 

0-227 

0*194 

August 

II‘82 

‘'^■55 

11-465 

89-670 

0*558 

0-529 

September ... 

7‘99 

4 -go 

9 d 51 

81*645 

0-744 

0-724 

October 

4'37 

I ‘55 

5*630 

20-800 

0-394 

0*338 


In such small tracts as those referred to in these e.xamples, falls of even 5 inches in an hour 
may be expected, and it is necessary to make provision for escaping a large proportion of such 
a fall (probably from onc-fourth to two-thirds), according to the slope of the catchment area. 

The following statement shows the capacity of the waste weirs on tanks and reservoirs in 
the Bombay Presidency situated on rivers and streams in hilly ground : — 


Number of Tanks 
on which Statistics 
arc based. 

Average Annual 
Rainfall. 

Area of Catchment. 

Slope of the River 
above the Reservoir. 

MuMmiim Discharge 
for which the Waste Weir 

IS Designed. 




Inches. 

Square Milc.s. 

Feet per Mile. 

Cubic Feet per Second 
per Square Mile 

6 

from 15 to 30 

less than 10 

30 to 40 

from 528 to 967 

10 

», 21 n 30 

from 10 to 50 

17 » 41 

„ 645 „ 860 

7 

l> 23 „ 40 

„ 50 „ 100 

12 „ 29 

438 » 645 

7 

f) 23 n 55 

„ 100 „ 600 

4" 12 

212 „ 645 


The statement shows how great are the discharges which may be obtained in tracts where 
the annual rainfall is slight. 

Mr. Strange^ gives the table on the next page as a rough approximation to the discharge 
that may be expected from various depths of rainfall on an ordinar}' drainage area in the 
Deccan. The statement shows clearly the important effect which the condition of the 
catchment has on the flow-off. 

In dealing with projects which require an estimate of the maximum flow off a catchment, 
it is always the best plan, where it is possible, to base the estimate on the discharges recorded 
in the streams which actually drain the area. It is often possible to ascertain approximately 


I 2 


* “ Indian Storage Resen’oirs,” by Mr. W. L. Strange. 
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the highest flood levels and to arrive at the surface slope of the stream : this information, with 
cross sections of the stream, will afford better grounds for an estimate than can be obtained 
from formulae applied to the area of the catchment. 


Rainfall in 24 Hours. 

Condition of the Catchment at the Time of the Rainfall. 

Dry. 

Damp. 

Wet. 

i in. 

Percentage of Flow-off. 

Percentage of Flow-off 

Percentage of Flow-off. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

12 

Jin. 

— 

10 

14 

I in. 

5 

14 

20 

2 in. 

10 

25 

34 

3 in. 

20 

40 

55 

4 in. and over 

30—40 

50—60 

0 

00 

1 

0 
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The maximum discharge from a catchment, during any short period, is important with 
reference to the bye-wash, or waste weir, of a reser\'oir or tank, but it is essential to ascertain 
the average (or minimum) flow-off during a longer period (or during the period when water 
can be impounded), in order to know what quantity of water will be stored for irrigation. In 
considering this problem, which is one 
of great complexity, an analysis of the 
rainfall for a series of 5'ears is desirable 
in order to ascertain the rainfall which 
can be expected under the most un- 
favourable circumstances; for, as a 
rule (which is subject to exceptions) 
the financial success of a reservoir 
project will depend largely on its effi- 
ciency under those conditions. The 
diagram shows such an analysis of 
the reservoir rainfall at Jubbulpore 
in the Central Provinces for thirty-five 
years. 



Diagram of Monsoon Rainpali. at Jdbbtjlpore. 


The Bgures ra the body of the diagram show the immber of inches which the rainfall of the 
year was greater or less than the average of thirtj'-five years, Thns the fall in i88a was 16-05 

TCS:; “at- " of thi^a 


The maximum rainfall of any one year (1884) was .. 

The minimum „ „ ,, (1885) „ ■'* 

Greatest number of consecutive years in which the rainfall was b’dow the 
average \vas 

The average fall during these nine j'ears was 

The average fall of the three driest consecutive ye^ was 


91 "27 inches. 
,24*21 „ 

9 years 
41*60 inches 

36*94 


the gross flow-off fro^m froSj clt^St^rAr 6 

entire rainfall. In the Bombty ^ ~ 40 per cent, of the 

ipomoa;) rresiaencj, where there are many tanks and reservoirs, having 
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catchments varying from 3 to 600 square miles in area, it is generally assumed that 25 per cent, 
only of the, total rainfall (which is generally about 20 to 25 inches in the year) is impounded 
in the reservoir. But the gross flow-off in years of exceptionally low rainfall bears a 
smaller proportion to the rainfall than that of ordinary years ; so that, if it is considered 
necessary to base the calculations on the minimum probable supply, as little as lo'o per cent, 
of the rainfall of the year has to be taken. The following examples of actual results are 
interesting. 

In the Oopahalli tank at Bangalore in Mysore (an exceptionally bad case) the gross flow off 
the catchment during six years varied from io*o to ig'o per cent, only of the gross rainfall on 
the catchment. In the Hulsar tank at Bangalore the average flow-off of three years was only 
14*0 per cent, of the total rainfall. 

In Rajputana it is commonly assumed that one-tenth of the rainfall of the year will reach 
a reservoir from its catchment area. It is usually found that this figure errs on the safe side. 
In Marwar, however, where the rainfall in ordinary years is from 12 to 18 inches, the flow-off 
hardly ever exceeds one-thirtieth of the rainfall ; the soil is sandy, and the rainfall, as a rule, 
is light. ’Instances are on record in Rajputana where large reservoirs, which in some years do 
not fill to half their capacity, have been filled in a single* day by the only fall of any importance 
which occurred during the year. 

The Bombay Government published in the Administration Report of the Public Works 
Department (i8go — gi) a statement showing the results of run-off from the catchment areas of 
tanks in the Deccan. The statement dealt with observations recorded on nineteen tanks, and 
was based, as a rule, on the available monsoon rainfall, which was generally about 20 to 30 
inches, but fell in some cases to as little as 4 or 5 inches. The statement showed that out of 
these 1 14 observations there were— 


26 occasions when the flow-off w'as 


44 

n 

n 

II 

II 

25 

V 

II 

II 

II 

19 

V 

II 

II 

II 


less than 10 ' 
between 10 and 20 
„ 20 and 30 

above 30 


per cent, of 
the available 
rainfall. 


The following facts are taken from the Bombay Irrigation Revenue Reports: the 
reservoirs mentioned are three of the best in the Bombay Presidency: — 


Year. 

Mashvad Tank, 

Catchment 4S4 Square Miles. 

Ashti Tank. 

Catchment 92 Square Miles. 

Ekruk Tank. 

Catchment 159 Square Miles. 

Rainfall in 
the Monsoon 
Months 
in Inches. 

Percentage 
of Total 
Flow-off to 
Rainfall. 

Percentage 
of Loss 
in Twelve 
Months by 
Evaporation 
and 

Absorption 
in the 
Reservoir. 

Rainfall in 
the Monsoon 
Months 
in Inches. 

Percentage 
of Total 
Flow-off to 
Rainfall. 

Percentage 
of Loss 
in Twelve 
Months by 
Evaporation 
and 

Absorption 
in the 
Reservoir. 

Rainfall in 
the Monsoon 
Months 
in Inches. 

Percentage 
of Total 
Flow-off to 
Rainfall. 

Percentage 
of Loss 
in Twelve 
Months by 
Evaporation 
and 

Absorption 
in the 
Reservoir. 

1895-96 

23’99 

14 

37 

30-65 

40 

62 

35-36 

48 

27 

1896-97 

Ti'45 

19 

45 

ii-8o 

14 

55 

16-89 

10 

44 

1897-98 

21-45 

38 

13 

41-09 

43 

28 

27-59 

32 

27 

l8q8-9Q 

16-05 

20 

18 

18-95 

II 

26 

29-28 

13 

22 

1899-00 

8-77 

19 

25 

12-05 

21 

52 

12-50 

4 

25 

igoo-oi 

11-03 

15 

10 

14-47 

7 

21 

15-34 

10 

26 
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TtlCEKTAcC 



It must be remembered that the rainfall is that of the five monsoon months and not that of 
the whole year, which would be about lo per cent, greater. It is the fall of the monsoon months 
alone which supplies the reservoirs. It will be seen that, in the cases where 30 to 40 inches of 
rain falls in five months, 40 per cent, of the rainfall has been impounded. But the percentage 
is, as a rule, very much smaller when the rainfall is less. The statement displa)’s the fact that 
the percentage of flow-off does not var}’ with the annual rainfall. This is a common e.\perience, 
as the following examples show. In the case of the reservoir' of the Baroda Watenvorks, which 

has a catchment area of 36 square 
miles, 30 per cent, of the rainfall was 
impounded in one year ; but in another 
the flow-off was only 13 per cent., 
although, in the latter case, the total 
rainfall of the year was slightly the 
greater of the two. In Jeypore,® with 
a rainfall of about 24 inches in the 
year, a reser\mir was constructed in the 
hopes that one-sixth of the annual fall 
would be impounded. But experience 
has proved that only one-sixtieth part 
is stored. The enormous variation in 
the volume which may be obtained 
from a catchment is well illustrated by 
the results of thirteen years’ observations 
on the Sweet Water Reservoir® in Cali- 
fornia. The reservoir has a catchment 
of 186 square miles, ranging from 220 
to 5,500 feet above the sea. The rain- 
fall, at the site of the dam, averages 
about 9 inches only, but varies from 
nothing up to i6| inches. In 1894 — 95 
the flow-off was half the rainfall: in 
1889-90 a larger rainfall gave a flow-off 
of one-eighth only ; the best three years 
gave a flow-off of one-sixth ; the worst 
years gave none at all. The average of 
thirteen years, including the abnormal 
year 1 894 — 95 gave a flow-off of one-fifth 
the rainfall, but, excluding that year, the proportion was one-tenth onl3\ In the case of the 
great Marikanave Reservoir in Mysore it is estimated that there will be a flow-off of — 



3ETTH .. IMCHES n XUH-Otr .. HIM FELL .. -f' 





III. YICL9 MILLIONS •* CU3IC 

. MILE, 


Diagrams showing Approximate Run-Off for Various Rainfalls. 


l-th of the gross rainfall in a bad year of 15 inches of rainfall. 

■fth )■ » „ an average year of 24 „ „ 

#th „ „ „ a good year of 30 „ „ 

This reservoir (page 77) has a catchment area of 2,075 square miles. The estimate seems 
to be a high one. All the facts prove clearly the great uncertainty of the prospects of any 
reservoir scheme which depends entirely on the rainfall on a given catchment. 

1 Page 49, vol. cxv. Proc. Inst, of C.E. = Page 56, same volume. ^ Page 149 of « Schuyler on Reservoirs.” 
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Mr. ,W. L. Strange gives, in his book on Indian Storage Reservoirs, a table and 
diagram of discharges which he considers generally suitable to bad, average, and good 
catchments respectively. The diagrams on the opposite page are taken from those given 
in the book. 

The following facts are recorded in the report* of the Rushikulya project in Madras; — 


Year. 

Mahan adi. 

Catchment goo Square Miles. 

Rushikulya. 

Catchment 850 Square Miles. 

Rainfall of the 
Year in Inches. 

Percentage of 
Total Flow-off to 
Raintall 

Rainfall of the Year 
in Inches. 

Percentage of 
Total Flow-off to 
liaiufall. 

186S 

44-1 

5‘0 

44-1 

6-3 

1869 

Sg-6 

36-1 

59‘6 

31-0 

1870 

55'5 

5i'3 

527 

74-2 

1871 

437 

i8‘o 

42 ’0 

8-4 


These facts show, generally, that the percentage of flow-olf does decrease with the total 
annual rainfall, but that the same annual rainfall does not produce the same percentage of 
flow-off. This is because the rainfall is not distributed in the same way during the period 
of its fall. Thus, if in two years having the same total fall during the monsoon, the fall in one 
year is chiefly in June and July and in the other year is chiefly in August and September, the 
total flow-off will be greater in the second year, because the discharge from saturated land is 
far greater than that from dry land. Or if, in two such years, the fall of one year is equally 
distributed in gentle showers during the season, and, in the other year, the same total fall is 
recorded mainly in heavy falls lasting a short time, the flow-off will be far greater in the latter 
case, especially if the heavy falls occur when the catchment is damp. It follows from this that 
an estimate of flpw-off, to be accurate, must be based on an analysis of the monthly falls, or 
even on falls during shorter periods than that. The table on page 60 gives such an analysis 
for a certain tract. The following results were obtained® from an investigation of the rainfall 
on a catchment of about 100 square miles near Calcutta : — 


Month. 

Percentage of the Rainfall Flowing off the 
Catchment during the Month. 

In Years of Ordinary 
Rainfall during the 
Month. 

In Years of more than 
Ordinary Falls during 
the Month. 

June 

5 'o 

lO'O 

July 

lO'O 

20’0 

August 

25-0 

50*0 

September 

40’0 

50-0 

October 

40’0 

50-0 


In all tanks and reservoirs there is a loss of water from leakage, absorption into the soil, 
and evaporation, which varies from as much as 10 feet in vertical depth of water annually to as 
‘ Dated March 8th, 1882, by Mr. C. Vincent, Ex. Engineer. ■ By the author. 
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little as 3 feet. In some cases there is a compensation for this loss in springs in the bed of the 
tank. The total actual loss from these causes has been measured in many instances, but it is 
always difficult to ascertain how much of it is due to each of the causes of loss. The loss 
from evaporation alone is believed never to exceed 0*4 inches a day in the hottest and driest 
weather in India. The loss from absorption varies greatly, according to the nature of the bed 
of the resen’oir, but it may generally be taken at not more than half the loss by evaporation 
during the year, although, in the earlier months of the period when the flow oflT the catchment 
is being impounded, it would be much greater ; the loss by leakage depends entirely on local 
circumstances, and is generally very small. The following statistics of the lb.ss in different 
cases may be of use. 

The loss by evaporation and absorption (which was probably very small) in the Red Hill 
Tank at Madras, which has a water surface of 5 to 6 square miles, was gauged during a period 
of five years, with the result that the average daily loss of that period was found to be 
0'28 inches. The average ‘ daily loss based on the facts of— 


4 Januaries was 

Inches. 

0*24 

2 Februaries „ 

**. ... ... 0 24 

5 Marches „ 

0*26 

5 Aprils „ 

• •• ••• ••• 0 ^0 

5 Mays „ 

• »•* «*• 0 

4 Junes 

0 ^0 



Inches, 

4 Julys tras ... 

0*33 

5 Augusts „ ... 

0*32 

I September 

0*38 

I October „ 

0*27 

r November „ ... 

0*27 

2 Decembers „ ... 

0*13 


The figures give results which are higher than would have been expected. 

In the Ekruk Tank in Sholapore, Bombay, hanng a water spread of about 7 square miles, 
the loss from evaporation and absorption during the hottest part of the year (April 17th to 
May agth) was found to average 0*384 inches a day, while the loss from the same causes, 
but with the addition of some leakage, during November to March, averaged 0*232 inches 
a day. 

The loss in tanks in Rajputana is given by Mr. W. ^V. Culchcth as follows : 

I. Loss by evaporation and absorption in porous soils: — 


Season. 

Average Daily I.oss in Inches from — 

During the Irrigating Season, October to March 

” Mot ,, April to June 

„ Rainy „ July to September 

Average of the year 

Evaporation. 

0*15 

0*29 

0*21 

rVbsorption. 

0*15 

0*17 

0*20 

1 

Total. 

' 0’20 

0*56 

0*41 

0*20 

0*12 

0*32 


of ^ 'OW vertical loss in the year from the surface of the tank 

of 6 lo feet froin evaporation, 3-62 feet from absorption, or 977 feet in all. 

buti; reteTl^'pr^iTrelr^ 

en/ofMa'rch'ttriot >>>’ 

ena oi March the total vertical loss may be taken as 3 feet. ° ^ 

Monograph on the Madras Water Supply and Irrigation Extension Project,’* by Mr. C. Vincent. 
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In the Pashan tank, near Poona, the average daily loss from evaporation alone has been 
gauged as 0*25 inches in October; o’lg in November; 0‘i4 in December; o* 17 in January ; 
0*14 in February; 0*17 in March; o'27 in April; 0*38 in May. 

In the Nagpur Reservoir in the Central Provinces the maximum loss recorded from 
evaporation and absorption in one day was o'6o inches, and the average loss from both causes 
during the 142 days from October loth to June gth (that is, the period of the year when the 
monsoon is absent) was 0’347 inches a day — ^the loss from evaporation alone being estimated 
to be 0-20 inches. 

Observations made in the water supply reservoir in Bangalore show that the maximum loss 
from evaporation and absorption is about ^ inch a day in February, March, April and 
May, and that it varies from ^ inch to inch during these four months; the total loss in those 
months and during the first fifteen da}'s of June being about 4 feet. During the other seven 
and a half months of the )'ear the loss is about i to li- feet, but, in exceptionally dry and 
windy years, it is as much as 2 feet. In the majority of the Mysore tanks the loss is assumed 
to be 6 feet in the year ; they are mostly comparatively shallow tanks. 

The Foy Sagar Reservoir^ in Ajmer has a capacity of 150 millions of cubic feet. The 
following table was prepared by the Executive Engineer: — 


Season, 

Vertical Loss in Feet from the Surface of the Tank, 

1895—1896, 

1896—1897. 

1897—1898 

Evapora, 

tion. 

Percol.v 
tion and 
Absorp- 
tion. 

Total. 

Ewponi- 

tion. 

Percol.n- 
tion and 
Absorp- 
tion. 

Total. 

Evapora- 

tion. 

Percola- 
tion and 
Absorp- 
tion 

Total. 

October to March ... 

2-93 

070 

3’63 

273 

0-83 ' 

3*56 

2'58 

0’69 

3‘27 

April to June 

3-26 

0'42 

3-68 

3*40 

0-39 

379 

3 ’ 4 i 

0*31 

372 

J uly to September . , , 

ri7 

o'Gi 

178 

079 

0’6i 

i’40 

i ’45 

0-56 

2'01 

Total for the Year... 

7’36 

173 

9*09 

6’92 

1-83 

873 

7’44 

1-56 

9*00 


The loss in the period October to June is the most important, and in the succeeding years 
the loss in the rains (July to September) is not recorded. The total loss in this tank from 
October to June from evaporation, percolation, and absorption has been : — 


1895— 1896 

1896 — 1897 

1897— 1898 
1899—1900 


Vertical Feet. 

- ni 
7'35 
6-99 

7'35 


1900 — 1901 

1901 — 1902 

1902 — 1903 

1903— 1904 


Vertical Feet. 
(?) 

5*38 

5‘99 

576 


During the five years i8gg — 1904 the average daily loss from October to March was 
0’2o inches in vertical depth, and from April to June it was 0^40 inches. 

In the Bareta Bund’* in Bharatpur, a tank having a capacity of 1,360 millions of cubic feet, 
a record is kept of the daily fluctuations of water level. The table on the next page shows the 


> Note by Mr. Manners Smith, dated December 7th, 1904. 

- Statement by Mr, H. F. D. Burke, State Engineer, Bliaratjiur. 


I.W.I. 


K 
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loss from all sources during certain months when all the channels were closed and when there 
was no rainfall : — 


Month. 

Average Daily 
Loss in Inches. 

Month. 

Average Daily 
Loss in Inches. 

August, 1899 

077 

May, 1902 

0-50 

October, 1899 ... 

079 

October, 1902 ... 

OH5 

December, 1899 ... 

072 

October, 1903 ... 

0*43 

Januarj’, igoo ... 

072 

March, 1904 

o’33 

Ma}’, igoo 

072 

October, 1904 ... 

0’43 


The losses are very high, and it would appear that the percolation must have been hea\’)'. 
The case illustrates an extreme example. The vertical loss is between 13 and 14 feet in nine 
months. In this particular tank the amount lost by evaporation, absorption, and percolation, 
in a period of six years, actually exceeded that used in irrigation. 

In the ver}' diy climate of Upper Egj'pt the evaporation during the hottest months has been 
vei3' carefully estimated to be 0-39 inches a day. 

^ The quantity of water which is lost by absorption can be determined by no rule ; it varies both 
with the nature of the soil on which a tank is constructed, or in which a canal is cut, and with 
the spring level of the subsoil. The loss is greater in running canals than in resei^'oirs. 
Mr. J. S. Beresford, who studied the matter closely in the North-West Provinces, came to the 
following conclusions : — 

1. That loss by absorption is greater when a canal is in cutting than when it is in 
embankment. 

2. That, when the other conditions are constant, the loss by absorption varies directly as 
the wetted perimeter of the channel. 

3. That under ordinary conditions the loss by absorption between the head of a distributaiy 
and any point L miles from the head can be approximately ascertained by the formula 


Loss = A If, 

where A is the loss actually ascertained by' experiment in the first mile, and ;ir, the power to 
which L IS raised, varies from ^ to . 

4. That there is more waste by absorption in \dllage channels than in all other parts of an 
irrigation system. ^ 

The loss by absorption is much greater, as a rule, in new canals than in old ones as the 
porous surface of an absorbent soil becomes staunched by the silt which is deposited on it and 

^ particularly the when 

theuater of the canal is much charged with silt, and will not occnrwhen the canal carries 
clear water. 

thelll^r of the uflt may be carried is well illustrated by 

th fflteis of the Calcutta Watenrorks. The water is pumped from the Hoogly, which at times 

carnes a large percentage of hue muddy sill, and is settled for four or five da^s in largetSfag 
tanks before it is passed, in a comparaUvely clear stale, on to the filters whiL are constructed 
of layers of pehbte, gravel, coarse sand and fine sand in layers, the fine sand behv on the top 
At those times when there ismnch sdt m the river these filters become so far choked with It 
as to be almost water-tight against a head of 04 inches or so, and this staunching irlosl 
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entirely effected in the topmost half inch of the fine sand. When this half inch is removed, 
every fortnight or so, the filters again become efficient. The same action goes on in a canal, 
and, so far as may be, it is desirable to let the silt remain untouched in canals and distributaries 
where absorption is likely to occur. 

The extent to which absorption may reduce the discharge of a canal is rarely appreciated. 
A small canal, called the Hathmati canal, in Bombay, carrying an ordinary discharge varying 
from 20 to 100, and a maximum discharge of 191 cubic feet a second, has been gauged^ for a 
series of years, and the results show that at least 50 per cent, of the discharge is lost by 
evaporation and absorption in the first 10 miles, in which there is practically no irrigation. 
This is an extreme case, but losses of from 10 to 40 per cent, between the head of an irrigation 
system and the fields actually watered are to be expected. On a sandy reach of the Patna 
Canal in Bengal, an exceptional opportunity once occurred for gauging the actual loss by 
absorption. The canal was new, the reach was 7 miles long, 69 feet base, and had about 
44 feet of -water at one end, and 8 at the other (the water being impounded) : the loss by 
absorption was found to be over 40 cubic feet a second. This has now been greatly reduced 
by silt deposited on the bed and banks of the canal. 

The Nira Canal, near Poona in Bombay, has a total length of 100 miles, and has a head 
discharge of 455 cubic feet. Careful experiments® have shown that the average loss in the 
canal from evaporation, absorption, and percolation amounts to i cubic foot per second per 
mile, or 100 cubic feet per second altogether, which is 22 per cent, of the maximum discharge 
entering at the head. The results obtained for the loss by leakage in this canal, correspond 
very closely with those on the Mutha Canal in the same district, where the loss was found 
to be from 0‘8 to 0*9 cubic feet per second per mile, the maximum head discharge being 
412 cubic feet. 

Some experiments were recorded® by Mr. Higham on the Bari Doab Canal in the Punjab, 
after it had been open for some sixteen or eighteen years, to determine the loss due to 
evaporation and absorption. Care was taken to get the canal into train, and to shut off 
all distributary heads and other sources of leakage. The first series of observations was 
made on the upper portions of the canal, 52 miles in length, between Madhopur and Chandeki, 
which runs in a light boulder soil. The velocities were carefully a.scertaincd by suitable floats. 
The results were : — 


Experi- 

ment. 

Date. 

Madhopur. 

ChandeKi. 

Loss, 

Mean 

Velocity. 

Disclwigo. 

Me.in 

Velocity. 

Dischargo. 

Volume. 

Pcrcent.age 



Feet per 

Cubic Feet 

Feet per 

Cubic Feet 

Cubic Feet 

mmmm 



Second. 

per Second. 

Second. 

per Second. 

per Second. 

■■ 

A 

March i and 2 

— 

2,009 

2'68 

1,728 

281 


B 

May 26 and 27 


2,142 

2*93 

1,874 

268 


C 

May 28 and 29 

4*33 

2,036 

279 

1,789 

247 


I 

June 9 and 10 

4‘44 

2,165 

277 

1,874 

291 

I 3‘5 


> “ Bombay Revenue Report,’' 1889—90, 

s “ Report on the Nira Canal Project,” published by the Government of Bombay, 1892, page 12. 
” Report dated December 7th, 1875, 
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The second series of obsen-ations was made lower down the canal between Hibban and 
Gandian, a length of 63 miles, where the canal is in stiff soil. The results were 


Date 

Hibban, 

G.'uidinn. 

I..OSS. 

Discli.'irgc in Cubic Feet 
per Second. 

DischaTKc in Cubic Feet 
per Second 

Cubic Feel 
per Second. 

I’crcentnpc. 

July 3rst ... 
August 2nd... 

289-4 

384*3 

243*2 

298-4 

46-2 

85-9 

22*4 


At the same time observations which were recorded on two or tlirec distributaries showed a 
percentage of loss, in those channels, varying from 20 to 30 per cent, of their discharges 
at head. These results, it should be remembered, were not on a new canal, but on one which 
had been so long in operation that all abnormal causes of loss had been removed. They are 
of great importance with reference to the c.\tent of country which can be irrigated with a given 
supply of water and bear materially on the matter of the " duty ” of water for irrigation, which 
will be treated in Chapter XV. 

Mr. J. H. Ivens made some experiments on the Ganges Canal, between the head at 
Hardwar and its bifurcation into the Cawnpore and Etawah branches. In this length 
of 181 miles he found the loss in winter to be I3'2 per cent, and in summer 15-6 per cent, of the 
volume entering at Hardwar. He found the loss in village watercourses varied from 0'2i to 
0'67 per cent, per mile. This was in fairly well puddled channels when silt had been deposited 
on the sides and bed. Mr. Ivens gives the following figures as generally applicable to 
an entire canal system in the United Provinces. Of each 100 cubic feet per second entering 
the canal : — 

15 cubic feet arc lost in the canal. 

7 » » „ distributaries. , 

22 It „ „ vilhage u-atcrcourscs. 


Fiftj'-six cubic feet only are actually used in the fields, and 27 feet out of this 56 are held to be 
really wasted by the cultivators, one ivay and another, but mainly in excessive irrigation. 
Experiments made in the Bari Doab Canal in the Punjab showed that in the ra/>i season of 
1881—82 out of every 100 cubic feet entering the head of the canal, 20 cubic feet were lost 
in the canal proper, 6 cubic feet in distributaries, and 21 cubic feet in i-illage ivater- 
courses. This left 53 cubic feet delivered on the fields, of which it was estimated that 25 cubic 
feet were wasted in various ways. These figures agree very well with those just given for the 
Ganges Canal. With reference to the waste of 27 cubic feeHn the one case and 25 cubic feet in 
the other, it must be remembered that these figures are, more or less, estimates of the amount 
used m excep of the actual requirements of the plants. It is perhaps hardly fair to conclude 
to water is wasted because, judged by some standards, it is in excess of the quantity 
absolutely required by the plants in the field. There can be little doubt that the volume 
of water delivered on a field is aln^ys considerably in excess of that necessary for the plants. 

T r individual plant separately; but it is not possible, 

n e Punjab it is usual to allow 8 cubic feet per second per million square feet of wetted 


1 


" G- Kennedy, 1883. 

27 i.Ir. Benton s Report on the Project for the Upper Jhelum, Upper Chenab, and Lower Bari Doab Canals. 
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area of the channels, for the loss by absorption. The following table shows what this loss 
amounts to on some of the great canals. The first three canals are open, the second three are 
about to be constructed : — 


Canal. 

Area of Rabi 
Irrigation, 

Mileage of Main 
Canals and 
Branches, 

Wetted Area of 
the Channels. 

Loss in the 
Channels. 

• 

Acres. 

Miles. 

Millions of Square 
Feet. 

Cubic Feet 
per Second. 

Upper Bari Doab 

442,300 

353 

82 

820 

Lower Chenab 

I.155.700 

426 

204 

1,632 

Lower Jhelum 

383,100 

180 

78 

624 

Upper Jhelum 

172,500 

136 

83 

664 

Upper Chenab 

324,200 

194 

145 

I,l6l 

Lower Bari Doab 

441,300 

196 

I 2 I 

965 


The figures in the last column show how very great the losses of water are on these large 
canals ; it amounts to 25 or 30 per cent, between the head-works of the canals and the heads 
of the distributaries taking off the main and branch canals. 
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STORAGE WORKS, RESERVOIRS, TANKS. 

Madras Tanks — Rushikulya Project — Periyar Project — Cross Sections of Various High Masonry Dams— Marakinave Reser\’oir — 
Nira and Mutha Canals— Bhatgarh Reservoir— Conditions of Design of Bhatgarh Dam— Weight of Concrete in Dhatgarh 
Dam — Undcr*sluiccs of Bhatgarh Dam — Waste Weirs of the Bhatgarh Resen’oir — Head-works of the Nira Canal — Tanks 
in Rajputana— Earthen Embankments— Crass Revetments in Tanjorc— Statistics of the Principal Tanks in Bombay— 
Statistics of Rajputana Tanks, 

Madras and Bombay are the two provinces of India in which the demand for the storage 
of water is most apparent. In both cases the majority of the rivers have short courses, 
and the rainfall, which frequently falls in heavy but brief storms, passes rapidly away. The 
waters of the larger Madras streams have been partially utilised in irrigating their deltas on 
the coast by large perennial irrigation canals. In the higher ground, where such works are 
unsuitable, the water of the smaller streams is economised in a vast number of tanks, which 
are dotted about all over the face of the country. These tanks are being extended and 
improved by Government. The following description has been taken from the book of esti- 
mates and plans for these improvements. ‘ The country is divided into “basins” and “minor 
basins,” according to the catchment areas of the streams ‘and the tanks situated in them: the 
tanks are divided into groups and sub-groups for statistical and administrative purposes. The 
Illustration on the opposite page shows the Suruliyar Minor Basin, which lies in the Upper 
Vaigai river basin in the Madura district. In this case the basin contains an area of 512 square 
miles draining into the Vaigai. The Suruli NaddI and its tributaries have their source 
to the east of the watershed of the general range of the Western Ghats, and the discharge of 
the streams is fairly constant, as they draw their supply from mountains 6,000 feet above the 
sea, which are overgrown with impenetrable forests. The average annual recorded rainfall is 
26 inches only in the centre of the minor basin, but in the neighbouring hills it is taken to be 
as much as 95 inches in the year. There are no less than 127 separate systems of irrigation 
within this minor basin, having a total irrigated area of only 17,996 acres. The system 
of irrigation is partly from channels which are led off from the streams by means of anicuts or 
weirs across the river, but largely from tanks which receive their supply either from 
the catchment area above them, or in some cases from channels supplied by the rivers. 
Thus tanks Nos. 24 and 25, in the south-east of the map, are small rain-fed tanks, but No. 27, to 
the north of them, is fed by the Viranvan channel which takes off above an anient or weir 
across the river. Tank No. 29 is entirely rain-fed. In system No. 31 the irrigation is mainly 
effected from the channel, which is. nearly 4 miles in length, but tanks 32, 33, 34, and 35, 
which are fed by the same channel, store water for use when the supply in the river is 
deficient. There are 966 acres of irrigation under this little system, The channel runs across 
the drainage of the country and diverts the rainfall ofiij square miles into four tanks which are 
supplied with masonry sluices. These four tanks have a joint capacity of 25 millions of cubic 
feet, but, as they are filled and exhausted several times during the season, the effective annual 
storage amounts to nearly three times that quantity. 

' “ Gcncr.'il Descriptive Memoirs of Irrig.ition Works in the Upper Vaigiii River Basin,” Madras, 1887. 
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In all these small tanks it is assumed that each 200,000 cubic feet of available annual 
storage is sufficient for each acre of irrigation. In calculating the maximum discharges from 
the catchment areas above the various weirs and tanks, the formula used was that referred 
to on page 52, C being taken as 500 or 600 and c as 100. 

The Rushikulya Reservoir S3'stem utilises the water of the two small rivers, Rushikulya and 
Mahanadi, both by direct draught on the rivers, and by storing the water in two reservoirs 
constructed in the bed of the streams. The Baracona Reservoir on the Mahanadi is mainly 
supplied by a channel from the Gulleri river which has a catchment of 170 square miles. The 
waterspread of the reservoir is about 4:]: square miles, the maximum depth 60 feet : the capacity 
of the reservoir is 2,457 naillions of cubic feet, of which 2,295 niillions are available for irrigation. 
The reservoir is formed by an earthen dam, from 10 to 18 feet crest, with inside slopes of 2 to i, 
and outside of 3 to 1, with a puddle wall in the centre and the inner slope revetted with rubble. 
The Soorada Reservoir on the Rushikul3'a is formed by a similar dam of earth, 45 feet high : it 
has a waterspread of 7‘i4 square miles, and a capacity of 2,160 millions of cubic feet; the 
catchment is 250 square miles. It commands an area of 120,000 acres in the tract of country 
lying between Aska and the Bay of Bengal, and 85,000 acres have been irrigated : it is estimated 
that the minimum supply in the rivers can be sufficiently supplemented, from the water stored in 
the two reservoirs, to ensure a discharge of i cubic foot per second for every 100 acres irrigable 
during the irrigation season. The water from the reservoirs is drawn off into the channels 
of the rivers below the dams, and, after flowing .some distance, is intercepted by the weirs at 
Goomsoor and Jada and diverted into the canals, from which the irrigation is effected by a 
scries of distributaries. The capital cost of the .system has been Rs. 5,000,000 nearly. 

The most interesting reservoir scheme in India is the Periyar sy.stem in Madras. This 
striking work was designed to irrigate the district of Madura, in Southern India, where the rain- 
fall is scanty and very uncertain, and where famines have frequently occurred. This district used 
to be watered by the Vaigai river which draws its supply from a catchment area, 13’ing on the 
eastern side of the Ghats which separate the British territory of Madura from the independent 
native State of Travancore. The supply in the Vaigai river had been used for irrigation from 
time immemorial, and the river is crossed by three small weirs or anicuis and several “ corom- 
boos ” formed right across the valley, which diverted the available supply into small tanks : it 
has indeed been asserted that in an average 3'ear not a drop of the Vaigai water reached the sea, 
but the supply was most scanty and uncertain. On the western side of the Ghats, however, 
the rainfall is copious and secure ; it averages about three times that of the Madura district, 
and the discharge from the vast tracts of uninhabitated jungle, which lie in the Travancore 
State, passed unutilised to the .sea near Cochin, down the channel of the Periyar river, which, 
at one portion of its course, is within a few miles of one of the tributaries of the Vaigai. The 
project for diverting the surplus waters of the Travancore jungles across the hills which 
intervene between the Periyar and the Vaigai had been put forward in various shapes since 
the beginning of the last century, and was finally executed from the designs of Colonel 
J. Pennycuick, R.E.‘ See plan on the next page. 

The main feature of it is a reservoir on the Periyar river, containing 13,300 millions of 
cubic feet of water, of which 6,815 millions are available for irrigation between the level of the 
.sill of the outlet and that of full supply. This reservoir is formed by a concrete dam 1,241 feet 
in length, and 155 feet in height from the bed of the river to the crest, above which there is a 
parapet 3 feet high. The dam stands in a very narrow gorge where the Periyar river passes 
between two hills. The section of the gorge is shown in the sketch on page 75. 

' From whose report most of this description is t.'ikcn. 


I.W.I. 
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The dam is built to the section 
given liere. The water impounded 
in the reser\'oir is drawn off into a 
tributary of the Vaigai river by a 
tunnel cut in the rock through the 
inter\'ening hills 5,704 feet in length, 
having an area of go square feet and 
a slope of I in 75. The head of 
this tunnel is fitted with one of 
Stoney’s patent draw gates. From 
the mouth of this tunnel the water 
from the Periyar Reservoir flows 
down the river channel, for a dis- 
tance of 86 miles, until it reaches 
a point in the plains of Madura 
where it is distributed for irrigation 
by means of a weir across the river 
and an ordinary system of canals. 
There are various regulating works 
in the channel of the stream between 
the tunnel and the point of distri- 
bution. The area which the system 
will irrigate is nearly 200,000 acres. 
It came into operation in 1896. 

CKOS'. Section ok the Perivar Dam. The Catchment area abo\ e the 

dam on the Periyar is about 300 square 
miles in extent, and the rainfall on it, 
which is well distributed, is stated to be 
more than : 20 inches in the year. The 
reservoir has a waterspread of about 
12 square miles, and it is calculated 
that the total amount of water which 
can be drawn from the reser\’oir during 
the year, with the help of the supply 
in the Periyar river, is about 30,000 
millions, which will allow rather more 
than 160,000 cubic feet for each irri- 
gable acre. The loss by evaporation 
was assumed at 3,230 millions of cubic 
feet, and 500 millions are allowed for 
filling up the Avy beds of the rivers 
after the hot season. The total capital 
outlay on this system has been about 
Rs. 9,000,000 ; the net revenue is about 
Rs. 290,000, giving a return of 3I per 
cent, on the outlay. 
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The construction of this great work was carried on under most disadvantageous circum- 
stances : the site of the Periyar dam is in the heart of a most intensely unhealthy district, where 
work is only possible during a portion of the year. 

Cross sections of the five most important masonry dams in India, drawn to the same scale, 
are shown in the sketch on the opposite page. 

There is a project' under discussion in Bombay for the construction of a masonry dam at 
the head of the Pravara Valley in the Ahmednagar district. The dam will store 8,670 millions 
of gallons of water at a cost of about Rs. 350 per million gallons. The maximum height of 
the dam is designed to be no less than 250 feet above the river bed, and it will be founded on 
trap rock which is exposed on the surface of the river bed, and at many places in the side of the 
gorge. The dam will be 1,425 feet long at full supply level, and 900 feet at 50 feet below full 
supply. .The watershed is 47 square miles, and the rainfall varies in different parts of the 
catchment from 150 to 450 inches in the year ! The waste weir is to be 850 feet long fitted with 
automatic gates 10 feet by 8 feet with a waste channel through a ridge at the side of the dam. 

The Marikanave Reservoir in Mysore, which is now approaching completion, will be by far 
the largest in India, and, as regards its gross capacity, the largest in the world. The scheme 
was originally mooted® in 1801, and has been from time to time brought forward, estimated, 
re-estimated, and put aside. The Madras Government raised objections to the construction 
of the reservoir on the ground that any interference with the flow of the Vedavati river, which 
supplies it, would prejudice the cultivation in the Bellary district. These objections were 
overcome in 1894 and the scheme was again revived and investigated, but only to be con- 
demned once more, on the ground that the rock was not sufficiently sound at the site of the 
dam. In i8g8 an influential committee, appointed by the Dewan of Mysore, went fully into this 
question, with the result that that objection was overruled and the scheme was finally approved. 
Preliminary operations were commenced in August of that year for the construction of the dam. 

^ The Vedavati river, which supplies the Marikanave Reservoir, has a catchment area of 
2,075 square miles above the gorge in which the dam is being constructed. The dam will be 
1,185 142 feet above the river bed. As the lowest point of the foundations 

is 25 feet below the bed, the greatest height of the dam is 167 feet. The reservoir will store 130 
feet depth of water, with a waterspread of 34 square miles, and a capacity at that level of 

32,348 millions of cubic feet. The width of the dam at bottom is 150 feet, and at top 15 feet. 

The average rainfall on the catchment, calculated from the registers of ten towns, is 23’46 inches 
only. There are no less than 970 tanks in the catchment, some of considerable magnitude : 
the total capacity of them has been estimated at 6,500 millions of cubic feet. The whole of the 
land, which will be benefited by the project, is most barren and sparsely populated. During 
the great famine of 1876 — 77 one-third of the population of one portion of this tract was lost. 

The discharge of the Vedavati varies greatly year by year. In 1864 it was as little as 

6,588. millions of cubic feet ; in 1865 it was 23,652 millions. It is thought that in very 

exceptional years it may be as much as 32,000 millions of cubic feet. But the project has been 
based on the hypothesis that the volume impounded in the reservoir in a bad year will be only 
3,000 millions, in an average year 10,000 millions, and in a very good year 19,000 millions of 
cubic feet. These volumes correspond to a flow-off of — 

^th of the total fall in a bad year of 15 inches of rainfall. 

4 th „ „ an average year of 24 „ „ 

^th „ „ a good year of 30 „ „ 

‘ Note by Mr. H. 0. B. Shoubridge, Ex. Engineer, Bombay, 
s “ Brief History of the Marikanave Project," by Col. D. McNeil Campbell, U.E. 
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The total capacity of the resen-oir, between the sluice level and full supply level, is about 

28.000 millions of cubic feet, and its capacity at the maximum assumed flood level (142-00) is 
about 40,000 millions. The great Assuan resen-oir on the Nile has an available capacit)- of 

38.000 million cubic feet, and will fill every year. The Periyar Reservoir has an available 
capacity of 6,815 millions, and the Bhatgarh Resen-oir of 4,638 millions. 

The storage capacity of the Marikanave Resen-oir is, it will be noticed, very greatly in e.\cess 
of the normal supply to it. The reason why the capacity was made so large is interesting. It 
was originally' proposed to provide a capacity of 20,000 millions of cubic feet, which would 
about equal the in-flow due to the annual rainfall. But there were possibilities of cyclonic 
rainfalls which would not only fill a tank of this capacity, but would also require an overflow 



Marikaxave Dam. Fuix axd Seciioes showing Focndatioss. 


capacity of 60,000 cubic feet per second. A waste weir, to provide for such a discharge, could 
only be obtained by cutting a deep channel through hard rock. It was found to be actually 
cheaper to raise the height of the dam, and so provide for impounding the cyclonic storms, than 
to construct a waste weir to allow of their discharge. 

As the capacity of the Marikanave Reservoir exceeds so largely the ordinaiy- estimated 
supply, the full supply level will only be occasionally attained in it. It has, however, been 
assumed in designing the waste weir, that a maximum flood may occur when it is full to the 
level of the waste weir crest (130*00). The maximum flood actually recorded has been 35 j 377 
cubic feet per second, but it has been assumed that 60,000 cubic feet may possibly pass off the 
catchment. This larger volume has been taken partly because it is possible that a chain of the 
tanks lying in the catchment may break at the time of abnormal rainfall ; partly because some 
• Note by SirTlioiHRs Hij-ham, K.C.I.E., St. Louis Exhibition, 1904. 
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doubt is fell as to whclliei the maximum hitherto recorded is rcall}' a maximum and whether 
the puipig of It was correct ; and partly because the formula generally used in Madras (see 

^ taken as 400, a discharge of 60,000 cubic feet per second. But although 
70,000 cu )ic feet a second may pass into the reservoir, that volume will not, it is supposed, 
t,\ci pass o\cr the waste weir, as it will be impounded to a large extent in the vast waterspread 
of the lake. 1 he wa.stc weir is only 418 feet long and carries about 23,000 cubic feet a second 
when a depth of Gil feet is passing over it, or about 40,000 cubic feet in the extreme case when 
10 feet is passing over the weir. 

1 he sluice, for drawing the water oft the reservoir, is designed to carry 1,047 cubic feet per 
second, with a head ol 10 feet when the water in the reservoir is low, and with a head of 80 
feet as a maximum. It is believed to be the largest sluice which has been built carrying such 
a discharge at so great a head. It is to be fitted with Stoney’s roller gates, 

1 lie sketch on llie opposite page shows the geological formation on which the dam is founded. 

1 he beds are an alternating succession of haematite quartzite and cr3'stalline schists ; the 
strike of the beds i.s 

about N.N.W., and the « I 

dip about 70 li.X.H. 

Some doubts were fell 
whether the rode was 
sufticicntly good to stand 
the pressure of the dam, 
and to resist the perco- 
lation of water below it. 

It was decided that the 
hajmatitc quartzite, on zrnq 
which the greater part 
of the dam is founded, 
was good, and not liable 
to decomposition when 
.scaled beneath the dam ; 
and that the compara- 
livelv thin layers of .schists, though more liable to change, were no source of danger. Many 
specimens of the soft rock were tested and found to bear a pressure equal to 140 to 180 tons 
on tlic square fool, /Vs regards percolation, it was thought that this would be considerable at 
first but that it would tend to rapidly diminish as the fine interstices would become choked 
with the sediment which the water would introduce. There was no appreciable leakage under 

the dam during its construction up to R.L. iio’oo. 

The <mr"c in which the dam is constructed is only about 1,200 feet broad at the level of the 
crest of*the"dam. The sketch on this page shows the cross section of the valley and the 
pro^rc.ss of the first three years in the construction of the dam. The discharge of the river was 
passed over the incomplete dam during its construction, a cushion dam being built below it 

21 feel above the river bed. 

The cross section of the dam is given on the next page. 1 he conditions laid down were that— 
(i) the depth of water in front of the dam might be as much as 142 feet above the river bed ; 

2 that the specific gravity of the masonry was 2-4 5 (3) that the pressure per square foot was not 
to c'xceed 8 tons ; (4) that the line of re.si.stance should pass through the centre third of the dam ; 
(-) lint water should be assumed to be always up to the sluice level (6o-oo) ; and (6) that the 
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water in the rear would be always at bed level. On these assumptions the pressures on either 
toe were worked out as shown in the diagram. The dam is constructed of Inematite quartzite 
rubble stone, from i to lo cubic feet in size, set in mortar made from hnikar lime and surki 
(burnt brick). 

The actual volume impounded in the reservoir will, as has been stated above, vary very 
greatly. But the area which the reservoir >nll irrigate has been calculated on the assumption 


A. 



that only 8,000 millions of cubic feet will be available even- year. This is about 30,000 Mysore 
units of 2,61,360 feet, which is the volume taken in Mysore as that required to be impounded 
or eac acre of rice crop. So the irrigable area is taken, at present, as only 30,000 acres. But 

large a tank, with distributary channels properly aligned and 
care u j gra e , a ngher duty will be obtained from the water, and that ultimately it may be 

r 1 ^ + 5 iOOO acres from it every year. The estimated cost of the scheme is nearlv 

tort)' lakhs of rupees— about £2’jo,ooo. 


NIRA AND MUTHA CANALS. 
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The reservoirs and tanks in the Bombay Presidency are in all cases constructed in hilly 
ground. They vary in area from lo square miles of vvaterspread down to 50 acres, and in 
capacity from 7,000 millions to 15 millions of cubic feet. The majority of the reservoirs are 
constructed with earthen embankments, which var}' in maximum height from 95 feet down to 
29 feet, but there are six which are formed by masonrj^, or concrete, dams which vary in height 
from 120 feet to 60 feet. The most important are Lake Fife and Lake Whiting (the Bhatgarh 
ReseiToir) near Poona, which will now be described. The Mutha and Nira rivers* in the Poona 
district of Bombay are fed from the Ghats, where there is an unfailing rainfall of some 200 
inches, and they can always be depended upon to provide an abundant supply of water during 
the monsoon months, although in the valleys in the eastern portion of the district in which the 
rivers run, the rainfall is very uncertain, and subject to frequent failure. The necessity of 
reseiToirs tin the valleys of these rivers, to store the monsoon supplies, as a protection against 



Lakf. Fife and Lake Whiting,— Nira and Mutha Canals 

famine, was recognised before Colonel Fife first brought forward, in 1863, the project for the 
Mutha Reservoir (Lake Fife) and the Mutha Canal which he afterwards carried to completion. 
This reservoir is formed by a masonry dam of uncoursed rubble nearly 3,700 feet long and 
98 feet high, in the loftiest part, above the river bed : the waterspread of the reservoir is about 
6 square miles, and it contains nearly 5,000 millions of cubic feet of water, of which rather more 
than 3,000 millions are available for irrigation. 

The main features of the Nira Canal System are: — 

I. The Bhatgarh Reservoir, or Lake Whiting as it is now called, on the Yelwandi river. 

II. The Vir Basin formed by the weir on the Nira river at Vir. 

III. The main canal on the left bank of the Nira river. 

The Nira river, during the monsoon months of June to October, discharges much more 
water than is needed for the full supply of the canal, but, after October, the supply rapidly 

* This description of the Nira Canal and Bhatgarh Dam is taken largely from the " Report on the Nira Canal Project 
published by the Government of Bombay in 1892. 

I.W.l. 
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decreases, and from Januaiy to June there is practically none at all. In order, therefore, to secure 
an unfailing supply throughout the year the Bhatgarh Reservoir has been constructed: U contains 
a Tross volume of 5,313 millions of cubic feet of water when full, of which 3,1)53 millions of cubic 
feet are available for irrigation. The wa.ste weir consists of 103 openings, each of 10 feel : auto- 
matic gates are fitted to 88 of these, and the rest either with gales worked by hand or by stop 
planks. The water from the reservoir is drawn olT into the rocky bed of the Niia and flow.s 
down it to the basin, in the bed of that river, which is formed by the head-v.orks of the canal. 
These are constructed across the river at Vir for the purpose of di\ citing the supplj into the 
canal. The \’ir Basin impounds a certain quantity nt water which is also drawn upon for 

irrigation. 'I'he canal, which follow.s a 
contour on the left bank of the Nira 
river, commands an irrigable area, be- 
tween itself and the river, of about 
275.001* acres, of which 75.000 acres 
can he iirigatcd under present con- 
dilions. The canal is 100 miles in 
length and is provided with 139 miles 
of distributary channels. 

The catchment area of the Bhatgarh 
Reservoir is 12K Mpiare miles, with an 
annual niinfall varying from 250 inches 
in the Cihals to .jo inches at the dam 
site. The maximum run-olT originally 
assumed in the case of Lake 1 ‘ife (which 
has a catchment simil.ar to that at Bhat- 
garh. but f)'2 square miles larger in area) 
was half an inch an hour, and onlv on 
one occasion since the lake was com- 
pleted has the Hood been known to ap- 
proximate to that figure. Vor the smaller 
area at Bhatgarh the maximum rim-ofl' 
was assumed to be five-eighths of an inch 
per hour, which is equivalent to 51,600 
cubic feet per .second from the catchment 
of 128 square miles: the waste weir.s 
have been designed to permit of the 
c.scape of rather more than this quantity 
from the reservoir. The reservoir failed 

was an unusually earlv cessation of the r.li„, so 

keot ooen durimr thi* ’pm-K- fl« 1 1 ° although the escape sluices, which arc 

time to mi theTake ' ’ ^Imre w.as not sufficient 

The masonry dam which forms the reservoir 1 m, « .1 , 

where it joins the Nira river. This site was sXr. M ‘ ’’T 

a large dam and the catchment was smnie to ' **'' f™>’<lntion was suitable fur 

timernot so large as to deml"d "2 Tl’'-'’ 

construction of suitable waste weirs 
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The dam, which is built of masonry and concrete, is 3,020 feet long with a maximum 
height of 127 feet above the lowest foundation and 103 above the bed of the river : the 
width at full supply level is i2i feet, and the maximum width of base is 76 feet. There are 
two waste weirs, one at each end of the dam. A roadway, 1 1 feet in the clear, runs along the 
top of it, and is carried over the waste weirs on piers and arches. The clear length of water- 
way of the two waste weirs is 810 feet, which is calculated to discharge the maximum flood 
(51,600 cubic feet per second) with rather less than 8 feet head on the crest. 

The design of the dam was based on the conditions that the intensity of vertical pressure 
was not to exceed 120 lbs. per square inch in an)’ part, that the resultant pressure was to fall 
within the middle third of the base in any portion of the section, and that the average weight of 
the material of the dam was to be taken at 160 lbs. per cubic foot. This may seem a high 
figure, but it was found that the actual weight of the structure was quite equal to it. Some of 
the stone used weighed as much as igo lbs. to the cubic foot, and it averaged 1S3 lbs. ; and 
concrete made of gravel, metal, and mortar was 154 lbs. to the cubic foot. It may be noted 
that the weight assumed in the calculations of the Tansa Dam of the Bombay Waterworks was 
150 lbs. per cubic foot ; in the case of the Quaker Bridge Dam, for the water supply of New 
York, the figure taken, which was determined by experiment, was 156*25 lbs. to the cubic foot ; 
in the Vyrnwy Dam the actual weight of the materials is i6o*8 lbs. per cubic foot ; and in the 
Ternay Dam in France the assumed weight was as high as 167 lbs. per cubic foot. The figure 
of the cross section of the Bhatgarh Dam, was worked out, by a graphic method, to fulfil the 
conditions stated above : the intensity of pressure per square inch was calculated from the 
formula 


,1 


fi = intensity of pressure 
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'where R is the vertical component of the resultant of the weight and water pressure ; A the area 
of the base at each section considered ; x the width of the base in question ; and v the distance 
of the line of resistance from the centre of the base. The pressure calculated by M. Bouvier’s 
theory would be higher than those given in the Bhatgarh Dam. 

The mortar used in the work is known to have a crushing strength, when one year old, of 
fully 700 lbs. on the square inch ; the maximum pressure, which occurs at the up-stream toe 
when the reservoir is empty, is ii7'5 lbs. per square inch, so the factor of safety is a high 
one. Some existing masonry dams in Europe have higher pressure than will ever be reached 
in the case of the Bhatgarh Dam : thus : — 


Villar Dam (Spain) 
Gileppe „ (Belgium)... 
Alicante,, (Spain) ... 
Bail „ (France) ... 


150 lbs. per square inch on up-slrcam toe 
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up-stream 


In the original design of the Bhatgarh Dam it was proposed to construct it entirely of rubble 
masomy. The excellent results which were obtained, however, with samples of concrete used in the 
weir at Vir, led to the substitution of concrete for rubble masonry in the hearting of the 
Bhatgarh Dam. The result of a series of c.xperimcnts with blocks (10 inches by 10 inches by 
15 inches) of concrete at Vir .showed that the average crushing weight was 400 lbs. on the 
square inch ; the concrete at Bhatgarh gave a corresponding result of 375 lbs. So it was 
determined to employ concrete, with blocks of rubble embedded in it, where the pressure did not 
exceed 60 lbs. on the square inch. The base of the dam, where the pressure e.xceeds 60 lbs. on 
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the square inch, is built of uncoursed rubble between faces of hammer-dressed block-in-coursc 
masonry var}’ing from 3 feet to 15 inches in thickness. In laying the foundations, the rock, at 
the down-stream toe, was dressed throughout with a slope downwards towards the centre of 
the dam ; and, similarly, at the up-stream toe, it was dressed so as to be generally at right 
angles to the up-stream batter of the face, which is i in 50. The centre portion of the 
foundation was blasted out, so as to present a rough base everywhere. 

The dam is pierced in the centre by 15 under-sluices (Plate page 84) each 8 feet by 4 feet, which 
provide an escape for the earlier floods of the year before it is necessary to close the gales in order 
to fill the resen’oir. The object of these under-sluices is to prevent the deposit of sill in the 
reseri’oir by allowing the floods to pass through them at a low level instead of over the waste 
weirs. As there is a danger of the sluices being choked by timber and brushwood, so that they 
could not be closed when necessary, there are screens in front of them formed of rails placed 
horizontally i foot apart. These rails are only 2I feet from the sluice : it would have been belter if 
they had been placed at a greater distance in front. The rails have proved to be an ample and 
sufficient protection against heavy timber, but brushwood accumulates on the rails, and on one 
occasion prevented for a time one of the gates from being quite closed. It is found that, after 
the first heavy flood in July, the river can be discharged through the fifteen sluices with a 
head varying from 4 to 15 feet, and that when it falls to 8 feet it is possible to clear away the 
accumulation of brushwood. The fact that it is always possible to clear the protective screens 
before it is necessary to finally close the gates for the season, considerably reduces the risk 
of failure to close the gates. The gates are now closed always on the 31st of July and 
sometimes earlier, so that there may be security that the lake will always be filled. 

The question of the efficiency of these under-sluices in prolonging the life of the rcsen’oir has 
been a matter of controversy. On the one side it was held that, as the ^vater must head up 
to 8, 15, or sometimes even 30 feet above the sluices, in order to pass the early floods, the 
reduction in the velocity of flow in the reservoir, owing to the greatly increased section of water- 
way, must be so great that a large proportion of the silt held in suspension must, in any case, 
be deposited ; and it was said that, although the sluices would certainly have some effect in the ' 
direction indicated, that effect would be comparatively small, and not worth the expense and risk 
which the sluices involved. On the other hand, the arguments' in support of the theory that 
the sluices would be effectual in prolonging the life of the reservoir were that in an average vear 
the quantity of water passed through the sluices amounts to 30,000 millions of cubic feet, or 
nearly six times the contents of the reservoir. Experiment had proved that during the first 
monsoon floods the silt held in suspension was quite i part in 100. If there were no sluices, the 
reser\mir would fill when the floods were most heavily laden with silt, and subsequently the 
water would be discharged by the waste weir after the greater proportion of silt had been 
deposited in the lake. It was therefore probable that silt to the extent of at least i in 500 
would be left in the reservoir, which at this rate would be silted up to waste weir level in eighty 
years. The sills of the sluices are 12 feet above the bed of the river, the fall of which is 5 feet 
a mile. From obsen'ation it is found that in ordinary years the floods are discharged with 
an average head of 15 feet, and water is ponded up for a distance of 3 miles above the 
dam ; consequently a certain proportion of the heaviest silt is still left in the reservoir, 
owing to the velocity of the floods being checked, but the distance from the sluices being so 
short, there is not sufficient time for all the silt to be deposited, and the greater portion is 
carried off. The estimate that two-thirds of the silt that would otherwise be deposited in the 
resenmir would be passed through the sluices is probably a low one. The fact also remains 

Report of the Nira Canal Project," published by the Government of Bombay. 




Lake Whiting on the Nika Canal, Bombay. 



Lake Fife on the Mutha Canals, Bombay. 
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that the area of the backwater above the dam during the monsoon, when the river is discharged 
with an average head of 15 feet, is less than one-thirtieth of the whole area of the reservoir, 
and therefore, at the time when the greatest amount of silt is held in suspension, twenty-nine 
thirtieths of the whole area is uncovered, and consequently no silt can be deposited there. The 
minor danger, therefore, only remains from pebbles, gravel, and heavy particles left at the point 
where the check must occur. Judging from the way in which the large scouring sluice in the 
main weir at Vir has acted, it appears more than probable that eventually, when the basin has 
silted up to the sill of the sluices at Bhatgarh, a new river-bed will be formed, extending 
possibly for 6 or 7 miles above the dam, and an equilibrium will be established, the silt 
deposited in one season being brought forward and carried along the new channel till it is passed 
through the sluices, the result being that silting up will be confined to the area up to the 15-foot 
contour, and the main body of the reservoir will always be kept clear. 

The sluices have now been in operation for about twelve years, and the lake shows no 
sign of silting as yet, except for a few hundred yards up-stream of the sluices, which is a matter 
of no importance. Cross sections of the lake are taken to determine the volume of silt which 
is deposited. In igoi the quantity deposited above the sill of the under-sluices was only z'g 
millions of cubic feet ; in 1902 it was 5‘g millions; in 1903 it was 377 millions. The decrease 
in 1903 was probably due to the under-sluices being kept open longer than in 1902. 

The waste weir is divided into two portions. The northern portion has forty-five vents and 
the southern one thirty-six vents, each 10 feet wide, fitted with automatic gates, so that the 
water can be impounded up to the level of the top of the gates, which is 8 feet above the waste 
weir crest. A description of these automatic gates is given in Chapter XI. The two weirs are 
capable of discharging rather more than 56,000 cubic feet a second. 

The head-works of the canal on the Nira river consist of a main weir, two subsidiary weirs, 
and a head-sluice or regulator for the canal. The weir, which is built on the rocky bed of the 
river, extends across both the Nira river and the Vir Nala, which joins the main river at this 
point. The main weir has a clear length of overfall of 2,273 feet, the crest being 42 feet above 
the original bed of the river. The breadth of the weir at the crest level is 9 feet, and at river 
bed 26 feet. The batter of the up-stream face is 1 in 40, and of the down-stream face i in 3 for 
a height of 29 feet from the top, and i in 2 below the foundations. The base of the weir, up to 
26 feet from the crest, is constructed of heavy rubble masonry, the rest being of concrete laid 
between two faces of rubble, 2^ feet thick on the down-stream, and 2 feet on the up-stream 
face. The crest is curved at the up-stream edge, and covered with rubble paving 9 inches thick. 
(See Plate on page 88.) 

There are two sluice openings in the curved portion of the weir which tend to keep a clear 
channel in front of it : they are closed, when the floods subside, by means of needles. There 
is also a scouring sluice, with a falling gate in the centre of the weir across the Vir Nala. The 
under-sluices — if they can be so called — in this weir are remarkably small ; there are only two 
sluice gates, each 3 feet by 4-J feet, with sills 12 feet below the weir crest, and 3^' feet below the 
gates of the canal head-sluice. They are said to have proved effective, but it is admitted that 
they ought to have been larger. 

The canal itself follows a contour more or less on the sloping ground along which it runs . 
it crosses heavy drainages for which no less than 117 drainage works — aqueducts, culveits, and 
superpassages — have been constructed. One of these is illustrated on page 248. 

Some of the reservoirs in Rajputana are noteworthy. Most of the tanks^ in Ajmere and Mer- 
wara were constructed before the Mutiny. They are generally formed by earthen embankments 

* Note by Mr. Manners Smith, dated Dec. 7th, 
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retained b)' a masoniy face wall and backed with a masonry toe wall at the foot of the back 
slope, as shown in the case of the Niaran Tank Dam on page go. But the Akhaijitgarh Tank 
is formed by a masonry dam founded on rock. The section of this dam, which is also given 
on page go, is remarkable. In its highest point the dam is 42 feet high, and the full supply 
level is the crest of the dam itself. When the reservoir is full to the crest level, the resultant of 
the pressures at the highest point of the dam, far from being within the middle third, is actually 
beyond the toe of the outer slope, and there is theoretically a tension on the up-stream toe of 
about 40 or 50 lbs. on the square inch. The dam nevertheless has stood for half a century ! 
Another remarkable example, shown on the same page, is the Foy Sagar Dam, which was con- 
structed during the famine of iSgo ; it has a face and toe wall with an earthen embankment 
between them. The face wall, which is about 30 feet high, has a mean thickness of only about 
one-eighth of its height ! When the tank is empty it acts as a retaining wall to the earthen 
embankment, and apparently has, hitherto, done so with success ; but it is much lighter in section 
than seems safe, and much lighter than the other e.xamples which are given in the same illus- 
tration. The earthen banks in Rajputana are often constructed with masonry core walls, as in 
the case of the Khair Resenmir, the section of which is given on page go. These core walls are 
generall}' ver}’ thin, and one, at an}' rate, of their chief uses is to prevent rats or other animals 
making holes through the banks. It is generally considered that, if water can be stored in 
Rajputana at the rate of 3,000 cubic feet per rupee that the works will give a good return. In 
the native State of Jaipur the works return 4*92 per cent, on their capital cost, the gross revenue 
averages Rs. 7*93 per acre, and the working expenses are Rs. 1*83 per acre. The quantity of 
water allowed per acre is too, 000 cubic feet, and this is inclusive of losses from evaporation 
and absorption. The Ramgarh Dam’ in Jaipur is made entirely of sand, of such an extremely 
friable nature that high winds blow it away. To keep the sand in position it is covered over on 
the embankment by a layer of broken stone 18 inches deep. The sand bank is 1,080 feet long, 
go feet high in the highest point ; the top width is 30 feet and the base 570 feet. The high 
flood level is 70 feet, but the reservoir has, so far, never filled above 53 feet. The embankment 
has a core wall, of sand and clay mixed, in the centre of the bank ; it is 20 feet thick at the 
base with a batter of i in 12. The core wall is carried 10 feet down into the bed of the river, 
but no impervious stratum was found at that, or at a greater, depth. It is contemplated that there 
will be percolation under the dam, and the core wall is only intended to prevent percolation 
through the bank itself. Any percolation under the embankment is allowed to pass freely 
through broken stone placed at the toe of the outer slope. It must be admitted that the work 
is a bold one, but it is also successful. 

Earthen embankments of great height need to be founded with at least as much care as 
those of masonry. The surface soil should in all cases be removed, and the nature of the strata 
below should be carefully examined by borings to see that the soil is homogeneous, sufficiently 
impermeable to water, and capable of bearing the pressure which will be placed upon it. If 
permeable strata are found at the site of the proposed embankment, they must either be 
removed, cut off by curtain walls of puddle, or sealed over to prevent percolation and upward 
saturation of the bank. The foundation should be benched so that the new soil of the embank- 
ment rests on horizontal tables, or on tables slightly inclined towards the centre of the dam. 
The benches should be so cut that no step, running at right angles to the axis of the embank- 
ment, is continuous across the width of foundation. A good foundation® should be homo- 
geneous and compact; it should not yield when wetted nor slip or settle under the weight of the 

> Note by Sir S. S. Jacob, K.C.I.E., daicd Dec. 6th, 1904. 

• “ Indian Storage Keservoirs witli Earthen Danis,’.’ by W. L. Strange (Messrs. E. & F. N. Spon). 
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dam. Rock is, of course, best, provided that it does not slope down-stream, as this would tend 
to cause a slip. The “ murum ” of the Bombay Presidency, when compact, is good. Next to 
these come the hard clay soil (man), the brown and red soils, and the black “ cotton ” soil. All 
these require special precautions for drainage, as they yield under a heavy weight when sodden, 
and are liable to slip. All soils which are light and powdery, especially those which contain 
carbonate of soda and deliquescent salts, are quite unsuitable. The thorough drainage of the 
bed of a high earthen embankment is a matter of vital necessity; it is therefore desirable to 
select the site of a dam where it is possible to rapidly drain off the subsoil water into natural 
drainage lines. The dimensions of earthen embankments of tanks and reservoirs in India 
follow no fixed rules, but generally inner slopes of 2\ or 3 to i, and external slopes of or 2 
to I are used, and many engineers favour the rule that the width of bank at the water-line 
should be equal to the total depth of water against the bank at the point. Mr. Strange, in his 
book on “Reservoirs in India,” gives the following table as suitable for earthen dams in ordinarily 
good soils : — 


Height of Diim .above 

Height of 
Top of Dam 

Top 

Slopes. 

Width of Dam 

Ground Level. 

above 

H.F.L. 

Width. 

Up-stream. 

Down-stream 

at H.F.L. 

15 Feet and under 

15 Feet to 25 feet 

23 Feet to 50 feet 

50 Feet to 75 feet 

Feet. 

4 to 5 

5 to 6 

6 

6 to 7 

Feet. 

6 

6 

8 

10 

2 to I 

2|- to I 

3* to I 

3 to I 

to I 

2 to I 

2 to I 

2 to I 

Feet. 

20 to 23 J- 
28J to 33 

38 

40 to 45 


Puddle cores are not commonly employed. It is desirable to use, as far as possible, the same 
kind of soil throughout an embankment, so as to ensure equal settlement, and to lay the 
material in horizontal and shallow layers, so that it may be well consolidated as the work 
proceeds. Earthen embankments rarely, if ever, fail from direct hydrostatic pressure ; they 
usually fail, either from the washing of waves cutting through a too narrow crest, or, more 
commonly, from saturation of the bank and consequent slips in the embankment. The first 
danger is prevented by raising the crest of the embankment well above the maximum water-line, 
and by revetting it securely with some strong material — rubble stone if possible. It is desirable 
to keep the crest of a high embankment at least 6 feet above the highest water level, and, when 
the length of the reservoir is in the direction of the highest winds, this may be advantageously 
increased. 

The plate^ opposite page g6 shows the form of compound dam which has been accepted 
in Bombay for an embankment, founded on rock, which, in its highest point, sustains a water 
pressure of nearly 100 feet. The heart of the embankment is of earth, but the toes of it are 
of dry stone. These stone toes decrease the volume of the embankment and add greatly to its 
stability both by their extra weight and by the facilities they afford for the drainage of the 
heart of the embankment. Fig. 2 shows the method adopted for intercepting the percolation 
which may occur between the dam and its foundation where the bed is rock, and Fig. 4 shows 
the corresponding measures where the foundation is on soil. In the latter case there is a series 
of small puddle trenches very carefully worked, on the up-stream side, parallel with the main 
central one, which prevent subsoil flow along a definite plane. On the down-stream side 


‘ Taken by permission of Mr. Strange from his book on " Reservoirs." 
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there is a similar series of trenches, but these are filled with porous material to form the 
“ foundation drains.” This material is arranged with coarser particles at the bottom and the 
finer ones above, with a layer of sand at the top to stop the infiltration of silt into the drain. 
These trenches are about 300 feet long, falling uniformly to the point where they are connected 
with cross drains leading to the outfall. These drains are sufficiently remote from the reservoir 
to prevent an)' possibility of leakage into them from it. It is believed that this 53'steni of 
drainage is far superior to that of parallel drains at right angles to the outer line of the dam 
which is often adopted. The practice of reducing the side slopes above high flood level to r-| to 
1 which used to obtain in Bombay is now condemned, as it does not allow a margin for making 

up excess settlement. The crest wall 
illustrated in Fig. i is now preferred. 
The advantages of the crest wall are 
that it protects the dam to its extreme 
top from wash and from vermin and 
from vegetation; it acts as a wave 
breaker; it lightens the top of the dam 
and saves a large quantity of earth- 
work ; it facilitates compensation for 
settlement of the dam and gives a 
better finish to the work: it is said, 
also, to effect some economy when the 
dam is high. 

The revetment of the inner slope of 
an earthen embankment is a matter of 
great importance. Stone revetments are 
made from 2 feet to 4 feet in thickness, 
and usually cover the area of the bank- 
lying between low-water level and the 
crest of the bank. In some tanks in 
Madras a grass or reed revetment is 
used as shown in the sketch on this 
page.^ 

This form of revetment is described’ as 
follows : — “ The material is a reed which 
grow's on the margin of rivers, or on the 
islands subject to inundation, and gene- 
rally in any marshy locality. Like all 
of its species, it grows in joints, reaching a height of sometimes 10 or 12 feet, and at every 
joint is an eye, from which, when buried in the soil, a fresh plant will spring. The mode 
of construction is as follows : — The reed is first tied up into rollers or fascines about i foot 
in diameter and 10 to 20 feet long, a layer of reeds is then laid transversely to the line of 
bank, and on this the roller is placed, the root end of the reed being inwards ; the' upper 
end is then folded over the rollers ; as soon as a sufficient number of the latter have been 
laid lengthwise along the top of the bank, the whole is covered over with soil, and is well 
rammed or trodden down, and so the first step in the bank is made. Immediately above 
and behind the front roller another transverse layer is placed, and on this a fresh line of 
* “ Lectures on Irrigation Works in India," by Colonel T. H. Rundall, C.S.I., R.E. 
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fascines is laid, over which the ends of the transverse layer are again turned and covered with 
earth, and so the process is repeated until the revetment has reached the required height. 
When completed it presents the appearance of a series of steps ; it is then watered regularly 
once. or twice a day, according to the season or the state of the weather, and after a few days, 
the eyes at the joints of the reeds begin to shoot, and in a short time a forest of reeds springs 
up and presents an impenetrable barrier to the action of any ordinary wave. This kind of revet- 
ment admits of earth and sand being retained at a steeper slope than would otherwise be 
possible. By this simple expedient the rivers in the Tanjore Delta are entirely regulated, there 
not being a stone procurable within many miles.” 

The saturation of an earthen embankment may occur either by water finding its way into the 
interior of the bank through the surface of the inner slope, or by water being forced up into it 
from below; the, latter event is more liable to occur when the embankment stands on rock 
which may have fissures in it. In either case the result may be that the interior or base of the 
bank becomes softened and is unable to withstand the weight, both of the water and of its own 
mass, and the bank settles, or, may be, slides horizontally on its base and a breach occurs. To 
prevent the saturation of the bank from its own surface, the best plan, of course, if it be feasible, 
is to make that surface impermeable to water by covering it with a water-tight layer : that plan 
must be more efficient than inserting an impermeable diaphragm (like a puddle wall) in the 
centre of the embankment, because it leaves the whole embankment behind it available to resist 
pressure, whereas, in the case of the puddle wall, only half the embankment is efficient if the 
half on the water side is supposed to be saturated. It is for this reason that some engineers 
prefer to place puddle on the inner slope rather than in a puddle wall ; but the objection to the 
system is that, on the surface, even when protected by rubble pitching, the puddle is liable to 
crack during the dry season, when the water is low, and fail to be water-tight when it rises ; but 
a puddle wall, as it lies in the centre of the bank and is protected from the weather, is more 
certain to remain in a water-tight condition. 

On pages 94 and 95 statistics are given of the principal tanks in Bombay, and, on page 96, 
of some tanks in Rajputana and Central India. The figures, which give the cost per million 
cubic feet stored, are based on the actual direct cost of the " works " alone, and do not cover 
charges for establishment, tools and plant, etc. 





Principal Tanks and Reservoirs in Bombay ; Capacity, Waterspread, and Flow-off, 
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STORAGE WORKS, RESERVOIRS, TANKS. 


Statistics of some of the Tanks in Rajpotana and Central India : 


Name of Work. 

Catchment Area 
in Square Miles. 

Capacit}, in 
Millions of 
Cubic Feet. 

Ajmere and Merwara : — 



Niaran 

55-0 

200 

Nadi Nullah 

I 2‘6 

50 

Akhaijitgarh 

8-0 

105 

Bhir 

8-3 

125 

Foy Sagar 

lO'O 

150 

Barol 

208'0 

135 

Khair 

228*0 

250 

Jaipur : — 


578 

Kalegh Sagar 

227*0 

Tori Sagar 

320*0 

2,057 

Moran Sagar 

35 ‘o 

567 

Ramgarh 

297*0 

3,689 

Jodhpur : — 



BitaraTank 

1,300*0 

4,200 

Dhontera Tank 

8oo*o 

3.220 

Bharatpur : — 


1,360 

Bareta Bund 

70*0 


32,077 

4.563 

775 

2,11,336 

1,98,699 

1,83,001 

2,98,234 


2,81,262 

6,23,631 

1,74,200 

5.03,162 

9,21,384 

4.27,924 


Cost per Million 


Rupees. 



CHAPTER VI. 


PERENNIAL CANALS IN DELTAIC TRACTS—EMBANKMENTS. 

Formation of Deltas — ^Thc Mahanuddcc Delta in Orissa — Decrease in Waterway in Deltaic Streams — Embankments necessary 
in Deltaic Projects — Limits to Embankments in Deltas— Increase in Flood-levels due to Embankments— Deltaic Tracts 
at Confluence of Rivers — Reduction in the Watcrw.ay of the Sone River as it approaches the Ganges— The Floods of the 
Gunduk — Drainage essential in Deltaic Projects — Embankments in Deltaic Tracts— Drainage due to Embankments — 
Effect of Embankments in increasing or decreasing Discharge — Disadvantages of Embankments. 

The canals of India which are drawn from rivers having a perennial supply of water may 
be broadl}' divided into two classes — first, canals which lie in the deltas of the rivers from 
which they draw their supply; and, secondly, canals which are drawn off from the upper 
portions of rivers before they assume a deltaic character. The canals of the first class are 
chiefly those of Madras and one or two in Bengal, while nearly all the canals of Upper India 
fall in the second class. 

The delta of a river is usually spoken of as the tract of land, near the junction of the river 
with the sea, where it divides into two or more branches ; but it would in some ways be better 
to define the delta as the land which has been formed by the inundations of the river. The 
slope of nearly all rivers decreases from their source to the sea : in the hills the river is a 
torrent ; at its exit from the hills it may have, as the Ravi, the Ganges, and the Jumna do 
have, a slope of from lo to 15 feet a mile ; in the plains this slope is reduced little by little, 
until, near the sea, the slope may be as little as 3 or 4 inches a mile, as it is in the delta 
of the Ganges. The velocity of the streams in the higher parts, where the slope is steepest, 
is often too great for the soil, and the rivers cut into it, forming the Kliadir and Bhangar 
lands which have been already described (page 10). In the lower reaches the velocity is 
greatly reduced and the river deposits the material, which it holds in suspension, in its bed, 
which is gradually raised by the process. The channel soon becomes too small for the flood 
discharge, and the water spills over the banks which are raised by the silt deposit. In some 
cases, such as the Godavery in Madras or the Mahanuddee in Orissa, there are indications 
that the sea, in prehistoric ages, extended to the hills which stand near the heads of the delta 
of these rivers, and that the land which now lies between the hills and the sea, has been 
entirely thrown up by them. The sketch on page g8 shows the general features of the delta 
of the Mahanuddee, which has an area of about 2,000 square miles between the Beropa and 
the Khoakye branches. The general level of the ground at the head of the delta at Cuttack is 
about 70 to 75 feet above the sea, and there is a fairly uniform slope in the land surface from 
that point to the sea. A great flood in this river has an average surface slope of about 0'25 
per 1,000 in the delta. The great floods of this river attain to more than 1,500,000 cubic feet 
a second, and the amount of solid matter which is annually brought down must be very great 
(see page 36).^ As soon as the river comes in contact with the ocean the waters spread out, 
more or less in a fan-like shape, and depo.sit the mud which they carry, until land is formed, 
which gradually rises above the sea level. Every succeeding flood spills over the low ground 
and raises it still further, depositing the greater portion of its silt near the channel of the river ; 

> *' Report on the Floods of the Mahanuddee River,” by R. li. Rhind, Esq., Bengal Secretariat Press. 
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so the land, as it is raised, rises more quickl}' near the banks, and more slowly, the further the 
silt-laden water has to flow from the main current. The channel of the river is subjected to 
floods valuing greatly in volume, and after a long series of low floods, which tend to restrict 
the waterway of the river, one of exceptional volume occurs, which, washing over the newly 
formed soil, cuts a fresh channel, or it may be two or three fresh channels, radiating from the 
point where the delta commences. These new channels become more or less permanent, and in 
their turn throw out silt into the sea, and form smaller deltas of their own, which amalgamate 
with and extend the dimensions of the fan-like submarine mound, which is continually being 
pushed out, as it were, into the sea. Hence it occurs that the branches, into which a river 
divides itself in its delta, are all more or less on higher ground, and that a section of a delta 
(see section on page 98) shows the channels on the ridges, the hollows between the ridges 
being sometimes found >to be actually lower than the beds of the channels near them. The 
branches occasionally burst through their banks, and force new channels in the lower ground, 
which, in its turn, becomes raised by the silt deposits of the new channel. As the delta 
advances, the slope of the bed and surface of the river must become gradually less and less, 
for the length of the river increases and the level of the sea is constant. 

A river, running in the soft soil of a delta, easily changes its course ; the actual channels, 
as defined by the levels of the margin of their banks, arc, from the nature of the method by 
which they are formed, not capable of cariying extreme floods, and the steady advance of the 
delta is always making them less competent to do so by reason of the continual decrease in 
slope. Consequently the relative dimensions of the main channel and branches are sometimes 
greatly altered. An alteration of this kind has been approximately gauged in the case of the 
Mahanuddee river. That river was .subjected to extremely high floods in 1834, in 1855, and 
in 1872. In 1892 and 1896' there were again great floods, which attained the same height 
(92' 10 at Naraj) as that of 1872, and the flood of 1896 was of longer duration than any. It 
has been calculated that, during the period which elapsed between the floods of 1855 and 
1872, the carrying capacity of the Mahanuddee branch® had deteriorated to the extent of nearly 
80,000 cubic feet per second, or 10 per cent, of its ordinary volume. So the relative importance 
of any branch is always liable to alteration in any great flood. The Plate on page 98 shows 
the approximate discharges, in the great flood of 1872, of the various channels, into which the 
delta of the Mahanuddee river is divided. The total discharge of the river above the delta 
was 1,503,627® cubic feet per second. 

This volume is the entire flood which had to be ultimately carried to the sea, but it did 
not find its way to the sea entirely through the channels of the river : from 30 to 40 per cent, 
of the water was spilt over the banks of those channels, and ultimately passed to the sea 
through the low ground which lies between them. It was found that the total loss of discharge 
experienced by each principal branch of the river during the flood was as follows : — 



Loss In Cubic I'cct 

Percentage of Loss on 


per Second. 

Original Dtsch.irBO. 

IBcropa IBrancli 

33.9*13 

30-1 

Katjori „ 

174.985 

.39'i 

Mahanuddee „ 

232,897 

35‘9 


* “N.irralivc of Principal Events connected wiih Flood Embankments in Orissa,’’ by W. A. Inglis, Calcutta. 

* Memonindum by R. JI. Rliind, Esq., being No, i ; of “ P.ipcrs relating to the Orissa Canals," Beng.»I .Secrctari.it Press, 1884. 
^ '* Report on the Floods of the Mahanuddee River during the year 1872," by R. H, Rhind, Esq., Bengal Secretariat Press, 1875. 
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It is a common feature of deltaic rivers that the areas of the cross sections of the various 
branches diminish as they approach the sea. This is remarkably the case in the branches of 
the Mahanuddee, and the fact finds expression in the figures on the diagram on page g8, 
which give the discharges at the points indicated ; it will be noticed that the discharge at the 
head of any particular reach of the river is always considerably more than the united discharges 
at the heads of the branches taking off at the lower end of the reach, showing that the 
waterway is insufficient to carry the entire discharge : this point is one of importance. 

The delta of a river offers great advantages for irrigation : the soil is usually rich 
alluvium, the slope of the country from the head of the delta to the sea is always uniform 
and gentle : the slope transversely is also fairly uniform from the banks of the various branches 
to the natural drainages which lie between them: these drainages offer convenient means, 
when graded channels are opened through them, for discharging the surplus water : the fact 
that the river channels are on the ridges gives a comparatively easy command of the country. 
By throwing a weir across the head of the delta, and running canals along the margins of the 
branches, the whole delta can be irrigated. It is, however, generally necessary to construct 
a series of marginal embankments in connection with any delta scheme, for, as, in the nature 
of the case, the whole area under command of the canals is more or less subject to inundation, 
it is necessary to confine the floods to the river channels, or the crops in the low ground might 
be destroyed or damage might be done to the canals. To a considerable extent the canals 
would themselves form the marginal embankments, as they usually run on or near the banks 
of the rivers; but this would not always be the case. In designing a scheme of canals in a 
delta, with a system of protective embankments, consideration has to be given to the tendency 
of the river to change the allotment of its floods between the different branches, and it is 
usually, if not always, necessarj' to carefully regulate the discharge of the branches by weirs 
across both the main channel of the river and the branches also ; the fact also of the reduction 
in the cross section of the branches as they approach the sea is of great importance in the 
design of the embankments, for a material increase in the flood-level will be obtained if the 
discharge of any channel is not only confined within it in its higher portion.s, where the usual 
spill over the banks may be considerable, but is further confined to the lower portions where 
the slope is reduced, and where the channel is also so reduced as to be incapable of carrying, 
between its banks, the discharge which the upper portions can bring down to it. 

The necessity for the regulation of the discharge of the branches of a deltaic river is 
exemplified by the case of the lAkhanuddee. It had been found that the head of the Katjori 
branch (sketch on page loi), which takes off immediately below a gorge in the main river was 
enlarging patly after each year’s floods, and that the increased volume, which was bein^ 
drawn into it, was far greater than the lower reaches of the channel could possibly earn’ The 
Utk n t extensive floods and destruction of crops; the embankments also, 

hr rif" '“‘’®*f‘'‘ed to protect the countrj- rverc unable to resist the increased pressure 

brought on them by the heightening of the flood level due to the increased discharge. At the 
Mme time the head of the mam, or Mahanuddee, branch was found to be silting up, and that it 

bv a stone snur T’ consequently decided to regulate the discharge of the Katjori 

of the Snuddt hT’ the channels 

of the Mahanuddee and the Katjori. This spur, which was of dry rubble roughly packed, was 

Orissa '’t Wwks proposed ... in Orissa,- by A. G. Crommelin, Esq., « Papers rchting to the 
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completed in i860, but it proved insufficient, and it was ultimately replaced by a masonry weir 
built across the stream of the Katjori, and strongly supported by an abutment on the 
Mahanuddee side, and a dividing embankment heavily revetted with stone. This weir has 
completely checked the enlargement of the Katjori and entirely separated the waters of the 
two branches. A similar instance of the necessity of controlling the branches of a deltaic river 
is found in the delta of the Cauvery, which commences near the island of Srirungum (see Plate 
on page 149). The main river divides at that point into two branches, the Cauver}' and the 
Coleroon. The latter has a larger volume, a more direct channel, and more rapid slope, and 
the tendency was for the Cauvery to silt up, and for the whole stream of the river to pass down 
the Coleroon. This tendency was perhaps increased by the fact that the Cauvery, near the 
lower extremity of the island of Srirungum, was partially obstructed by the Grand Anicut, a 
work already referred to 


(page 13), which was 
constructed to assist 
the irrigation of the 
delta. 

The first improve- 
ment effected was the 
construction of a weir 
or anient across the 
Cauvery and Coleroon 
at the upper end of the 
island to regulate the 
discharge of the river be- 
tween the two branches. 
Both in this case and 
in that of the Mahanud- 
dee the construction of 
these regulating works 
was essential before it 
was possible to carry 
out the irrigation works, 
and to decide on the 
heights to which em- 
bankments had to be 



Wj:it! ACKO.S.S TJin Katjori Rivi:r at Naraj 


made to provide for confining the discharge of each branch within the limits of its own channel. 

On the matter of embankments it has to be borne in mind that there may be a limit to 
which it is e.xpedicnt, or even possible within any reasonable cost, to embank the branches of a 
river in its delta. The spill over the banks of the branches, and the diminution in the capacity 
of the branches as they approach the sea, may be so great that the height of the necessary 
marginal embankments becomes prohibitive. In order to determine how far embankments can 
be carried, and what the height of them should be in any particular case, it is necessary to 
survey all the branches, to cross-section them at frequent intervals, to record the actual levels 
in high floods, to record the varying surface slopes, and to calculate from these data the 
discharges at all the important points. It is further necessary to determine the probable 
maximum flood which may occur (for it is rarely that such a flood will occur during the 
investigation) and to estimate how this flood will be divided among the branches, either by 
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nature, or by the works which will probably be found necessary, in order to apportion the total 
volume, in the most practicable wa)', according to the relative capacities of the branches. 
Then, having fixed the allotment of each branch, the discharge has to be followed down the 
channel and its ramifications; the discharge, in any reach, being divided proportionately 
between the two (or more) channels which may flow from it ; in this way the whole discharge 
of the river will be marked out on a rough chart. It is then necessary to ascertain the surface 
level of the water which it will be necessaiy to have in each channel in order that it ma}' be 
capable of carrying the discharge allotted to it in the chart. This has to be done more or less 
by a .system of trial and error, assuming, in the first instance, surface slopes about the same as 
those which originally existed. The process is extremely laborious, but the engineer will soon 
convince himself that it is absolutely necessary before any system of canals and embankments 
can be laid down in a delta with a reasonable prospect of security, for he will soon find that the 
discharges which he is theoretically heaping on to the channels, Avhich become more and more 
restricted as the quantity increases, will raise the water surface to a dangerous extent, and he 
will be compelled to either open up entirely new channels or to abandon his embankments, on 
certain tracts, and allow the flood access to the lower ground which lies between the branches. 
This has been found necessary in the delta of the Mahanuddee river ; one large escape, S50 feet 
long, capable of discharging 30,000 cubic feet a second, has been built on the Bhargori river, 
and others are to be built — two on the Khushbadra to take 10,000, and two on the Daya to 
take 25,000 cubic feet per second each. 

It will generally be found, too, in an extensive delta, that, just as regulating weirs were 
found necessary at the head of the delta to distribute the discharge, so the}' will be found 
neces.sary lower down to divide it to the best advantage among the smaller ramifications. 

A sur\’ey and investigation of this nature has been made of the River Mahanuddee ’ and its 
delta ; this showed, as has already been stated, that the joint capacity of the various channels 
forming the outlets of each branch was only about 60 to 70 per cent, of the capacity of the 
head of the branch, and that the volume of water, which spilt over the banks of the channels 
at various points, aggregated about 600,000 cubic feet a second, and that i,ooo‘‘ square miles of 
country were inundated. A scheme was worked out on the following basis : — 


Branch. 

. Otsch.argc at the 
Hc-id of each 
Branch in Tlood of 
1875, in Cubic Feet 
per Second. 

Proposed Discharge 
to provide for 
Maximum Flood. 

Barung River and Spills above Cuttack ... 

Mahanuddee Branch 

Beropa „ 

Koakye „ ... !” 

Katjori „ 

Total 

132,547 

609,213 

112,662 

201,936 

447,279 

Nil 

954.000 

112.000 
45,000 

460.000 

1,503,637 

1,571,000 


It was proposed to reduce the discharge of the Koakye branch on account of the damage 
done by its floods, and a corresponding increase was allowed in the main Mahanuddee branch 
as its capacity was sufficient. It was shown that, if a comprehensive system of embankments 


1 


“ Report on the Floods of the Mah.inuddee River,’’ by R. H. Rhind, Esq., BenRal 
Papers relating to the Orissa Canals,” page 50. Bengal Secretariat Press, 1884. 


Secretoriat Press, 1875. 
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were constructed to pass these quantities, without spill, the flood level would be raised 
approximately as follows in the upper reaches of the branches: — 


Branches. 

Number of Feet by which the 
Surface Level of the Flood would be 
naised above that of the Flood of 1872. 


From 

To 

Mahanuddee Branch — 



From weir to head of Sook Pyka 

379 

5-87 

„ head of Sook Pyka to Clieerturtollah 

5'25 


„ head of Clieerturtollah to outfall of Pyka... 

3*68 

6‘6o 

Beropa Branch — 


First reach 

0*00 

5*87 

Koakyc Branch 


reduced 

Katjori Branch — 



From Cuttack to head of Soorooah 

0*41 

o‘46 

„ head of Soorooah to outfall of same 

I‘ 2 I 

4-48 

„ outfall of Soorooah to head of Daib 

2*95 

3*17 

„ head of Daib to head of Bctloakj’c 

2-52 

5 ‘i 6 


The resulting velocities varied from 3*23 to 4*19 feet per second. The calculations were 
carried further forward into the smaller branches, and it was found that the flood levels would 
increase to prohibitive heights in certain places. It was consequently proposed to leave 
certain tracts, aggregating some 200 square miles in area, unprotected, and to let them be 
open to inundation from the river, so as to decrease the volume thrown upon the lower 
channels of the branches. A concrete example of this kind shows the necessity of care in 
dealing with delta projects : an increased flood level of 5 feet is a serious matter in the case of 
a breach in an embankment. The damage done by a breach in an embanked river is far 
greater, in the area immediately affected by the breach, than that which occurs from the 
spills which would ordinarily flow over the country at the same place if the river were not 
embanked. 

Any system of embankments, it must not be forgotten, is subject to the disadvantage that 
it stops the deposit of the silt which the floods carry over the flooded area and leave upon it, 
and it thus interferes with the action of Nature, which gradually raises the level of the land by 
many successive deposits, each of inappreciable amount. 

The action which takes place at the junction of a silt-laden river with the sea occurs, also, 
in some cases, at the confluence of two rivers. This action has occurred at the confluence of 
the Sone river in Bengal with the Ganges, and, in a less marked degree, at the point where 
the Gunduk and the Gogra join the Ganges. These three tributaries of the Ganges run, more 
or less, on raised ground, and there are spill channels from them, which are on slight ridges 
also. In these cases it is now only on rare occasions that the tracts, which may be called the 
deltas of these rivers, are inundated. In the case of abnormally high floods spills do occur 
from these rivers, and the land, near the confluence of the rivers with the Ganges, are 
inundated, just as the delta of the Mahanuddee is. In the case of a great flood in the Sone 
river in 1876, it was found that the discharge of the river 70 miles above its confluence with 
the Ganges was 830,000 cubic feet per second, while 20 miles above the confluence it was only 
560,000 cubic feet. The difference between the two volumes was spread over the delta. So 
the Sone is similar to the iVIahanuddee in that the river channel itself is not able to carry off 
more than about two-thirds of a maximum flood. 
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The Gunduk river used to spill largely over both its banks : the spills on the west side have 
been entirely prevented by a line of embankment which extends continuously from the mouth 
of the river up to a point above the heads of the four “ nuddees,” or spill channels, of a deltaic 
character, which traverse the countiy. On the east side an embankment has also been con- 
structed, but it is not continuous : an opening is left at the head of the Byar Nullah through 
which a large volume passes in floods, and there are other large openings in the embankments 
which afford considerable relief to the river at these times. The embankments are frequently 
pierced by sluices through which water is at times drawn from the river when in flood, for the 
irrigation of rice crops in the low ground. On the western side of the river the Sarun Canal 
has been excavated, by which a certain amount of water can be supplied into the four 
“nuddees” at certain times of the year; as these channels are on slight ridges the water 
can be drawn out on to the lower ground by cuts through the banks of the streams. The 
Sarun Canal is, however, now hardly ever used. There is unfortunately very little information 
available as to the discharge and volume of spill from the Gunduk, but the deltaic character of 
the country on the west bank is clear, and the utilisation of the old spill channels as canals for 
supplying water for irrigation is interesting. The Gogra river also spills largely in years of 
veiy high floods over both its banks near its confluence with the Ganges. It is very probable 
that in both the Gogra and the Gunduk the waterway of the channels decreases as they 
approach the Ganges, but this has not been proved to be the case as it has been in the case of 
the Sone. There is some evidence that the bed of the Gunduk river is rising in consequence, 
probably, of the marginal embankments. The record flood in the river occurred in 1883, when 
the embankments were topped in many places and they were subsequently raised. In 1903 a 
flood occurred which reached the same height as that of 1883 at a point above the embankments. 
The embankments, which were 3 feet above the level of the 1883 flood, were again topped, 
although the volume of the flood was not, it is believed, in excess of that of 1883. This seems 
to show that the bed of the river must have been raised in the interval between the two floods. 

The chief crop grown on all deltaic tracts in India is rice. This crop requires a large 
volume of water, and it benefits by a constant change of water, so that the cultivators, when 
they get the opportunity, will drain and refill the fields as much as they can. This is one 
reason why drainage works are more necessaiy^ in connection with deltaic irrigation systems 
than in others. The alignment of these drains is generally simple, as there are usually well- 
marked hollows between the ridges in which the drainage cuts are properly placed, but it is 
sometimes difficult to find an efficient outfall which will not silt up by the tidal action to which 
it is probably exposed. 

In the previous pages the necessity for embanking the margins of the natural channels in 
deltaic tracts, before any effective system of irrigation can be developed, has been pointed out. 
Such embankments, however, although essential, are by no means without disadvantages, 
which in some cases are of considerable magnitude. Any deltaic tract is, more or less, in 
course of formation : the land in it has been the result of the deposits of untold ages, and the 
fact that embankments are necessaiy' to protect the land from floods, is a proof that it is still 
being raised by the action of the river. By embanking the channels and thus depriving the 
land of the yearly deposit its growth is stopped. In the higher portions of a delta this is 
perhaps of little importance, but there are cases, more particularly where, the lands are within 
tidal influence, in which the result of embankments is disastrous. The immediate result of an 
embankment near the margin of a river or tidal channel, which carries water laden with silt, is, 
that the land lying between the embankment and the stream — ^which is often of considerable 
width is raised by the annual deposit more quickly than it would otherwise be, while the land 
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within the embankment is not raised at all. In some cases, especiall)^ within tidal influence, 
the beds of the channels are raised simultaneously with the banks. The process is often 
extremely slow and inappreciable, but in other cases this is not so. The result is that the 
embankments have to be raised, from time to time, to resist the increased flood level of the 
stream, and the dangers due to a breach of them become aggravated. The land lying in the 
protected area is drained, when the embankments are first made, with comparative ease, 
through the local drainages which are provided with sluices into the main channel ; but as the 
banks and bed of this channel are raised the drainage of the lands becomes more and more 
difficult and expensive. 

In some cases in the Midnapore district of Bengal, it is recognised that the only possible 
way of draining certain embanked tracts in which this action has been going on, would be by 
dredging the deposits from the streams, or by making drainage channels with outlet sluices 
actually on the sea face. 

Embankments which are constructed to protect low-lying lands from inundation have the 
effect of decreasing the maximum discharge of the neighbouring channels if they are purely or 
mainly tidal estuaries (or kJialls ) , and they have the effect of increasing the maximum discharge 
of rivers which lie above the action of the tides. An embankment confines to the river that 
portion of the water which would otherwise flow over the land; hence, when the water is 
coming entirely from above (as in the case of a river above tidal flow) the discharge, at and 
below the site of the embankment, is increased, as the water, which might have been distributed 
over the land is compelled to pass forward at once. But the case is different in a purely tidal 
channel which receives little or no drainage water from above; in that case the embankment 
reduces the amount of water which flows up the channel at flood tide by the quantity which 
would have spilt over the country had there been no embankment, and, consequently, at ebb 
tide, the receding flow is also reduced. In these cases the low-lying land is a reservoir which 
receives and discharges, more or less, at each tide, a definite volume of water : when the land 
is reclaimed by an embankment this action ceases and the flow in the tidal channel is reduced. 
When this reduction of discharge occurs the tidal channel very rapidly accommodates itself to 
the circumstances and silt is deposited in large quantities. In deltaic tracts there are channels 
which are purely tidal and receive little or no drainage water from above ; there are others 
which, lying within tidal limits, flow during a great portion of the year almost entirely by tidal 
influence, but, in the rainy season, are called upon to discharge large volumes brought upon 
them by drainage from the plains above. It is in these channels especially that embankments 
are works which produce unexpected results ; the discharge of drainage varies greatly, and 
there are often long periods of years during which the discharge may be moderate : during 
these years, when the low grounds are embanked and the purely tidal flow is checked, the 
tidal outlets of a large river deteriorate in capacity. When, subsequently, a )^ear of heavy 
rainfall, and, consequently, of heavy upland floods occurs, the reduced channels are overloaded 
and breaches are inevitable. 

Independently altogether of the injury which embankments may effect, by impeding the 
natural accretion to the soil which inundation produces and by causing the deterioration of 
channels, there is the fact that the protection of a tract from inundation is not in itself an 
unmixed blessing: inundations from silt-bearing rivers, although they may and often do injure 
the standing rice crop, are at the same time very advantageous to the lands from the manure 
they leave behind them, which improves the cold-weather crops greatly. It is not an unusual 
event to find lands on the river side of an embankment, and which are therefore subject to 
inundation, realising higher rents than the • protected lands within the embankment. The 

i.w.i. ^ 
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rich deposits in the first case more than compensate for the risk of damage to which the 
crop is liable. 

In the upper reaches of most rivers, and particularly in Bengal, there are tracts of land which 
are subject at inten^als of ten or fifteen )'ears to extensive inundation due to unusual floods 
brought down by the rivers above them. These tracts act as compensation reser\'oirs for these 
unusual floods, impounding the surplus waters for a time until the river channels below can 
find leisure to carry off the surplus. Many of these tracts are slightly embanked, and agitation 
for the complete protection of them is periodically made after unusual inundations. Those 
who are interested in the entire protection of these areas fail to realise that the embankment of 
each tract increases the difficulty of protecting the one below it, and that when embankments 
are commenced in the upper reaches of a river and the surplus waters are compelled to flow 
forward, it is essential, if equal protection is to be given to all, to carry the line of embankment 
unbroken to the sea. It is now beginning to be realised by some engineers and officials in 
Bengal that embankments on the margin of silt-bearing rivers in deltaic or quasi-deltaic tracts 
may be a source of difficulty and even of danger : on the Damooda river, on the Goomtee, and 
on the Ganges considerable lengths of embankment which were originally constructed to 
prevent the spills of the rivers, have been deliberately abandoned mainl)' to relieve the con- 
gested channels of the rivers. In several other cases also proposals are being made to 
remove embankments which are known to be dangerous to the lives of the residents in the 
“protected” area. 


CHAPTER VII. 


GENERAL NATURE OF HEAD-WORKS. 

Purposes of Head-works — Influence which Silt h.^s with reference to Site and Design — Oblique Weirs and those at Right Angles to 
the Axis of the Stream-Head-works in Deltaic Tracis— Old Weirs— The Grand Anicut in Madras— Classes of Indian 
Weirs— Dangers to River Weirs— Onward Flow of the Materials forming the Bed of a River — Increase of Level of River 
Beds above Weirs — Sluices incfTicicnt to check Deposits above Weirs— Currents induced by .Accretions in a River Bed 
above a Weir — Parallel Currents along the Face of Diagonal Weirs — Retrogression of Levels. 


One of the most important matters to be settled in connection with any irrigation project is 
the proper site and the nature of the head-works. These include the weir across the river, the 
under-sluices in the weir, the head-sluices of the canal, and, if the canal is to be navigable, the 
head-lock from the river to the canal. It is not, in all cases, necessary to construct a permanent 
weir. It may be possible, as in the case of the Ganges Canal, to divert the water from the 
river to the canal by means of temporarj' spurs constructed right across it when the river is 
low, or thrown out for some disstance into it when it is not necessary or possible to draw off the 
entire discharge ; or it may be possible, as in the case of the Trebeni Canal in Bengal, to 
place the head-sluice above a natural barrier in the river bed which will fulfil the functions of 
a weir. But tliese methods are generally only practicable when the river is a shallow one and 
the banks low, as otherwise the canal would have to be in very deep cutting; and they can only 
be employed where the bed of the stream is narrow and either in boulders or rock ; in broad 
rivers with sandy beds the annual cost of the spurs would be very great, and it would be impos- 
sible to construct them in time to ensure a constant supply. The main objects of a weir are to 
raise the level of the water in the dry season, when the river is low, and to provide a means of 
forcing it through the head-sluices of the canal : the under-sluices, which are openings in the 
weir itself, are necessary to create a scour, during the flood season, to keep a definite channel 
open above the weir in the neighbourhood of the canal head, so that there may be no difficulty 
in leading the water to the head-sluices when the river is low. 

The selection of the site of the head-works is often a matter of considerable difficulty. The 
problem is generally to find the best .site for a weir on a given river in order to command as 
large an area as possible, but it may be to select a site for a weir to command a particular tract 
of country. In cither case one of the most essential points to be first considered is the nature of 
the silt carried by the river ; whether it is fertilising or the reverse : what proportion of it it is 
desirable to carry down the canal, and whether the soil, in which the canal is to be cut, can 
stand the velocity which will carry the silt. When the slope of the canal is determined an idea 
can be obtained, from the levels of the country, of the point where the water from any point of 
the river can be delivered on the surface of the ground, and the area under command of different 
sites can be ascertained. The approximate lengths and depths of cutting of the unprofitable 
portion of the canal, which lies between the head-works and the first point of irrigation, can 
also be roughly worked out, and it is necessary to do this, as the cost of this portion may often 
be very great. The height of the weir above the bed of the river should next be determined : 
this will depend on the depth of water in the canal and the level of the canal bed with reference 
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to it ; here again the important question of silt deposit must be borne in mind (see pages 38 to 40) : 
if it is feared that there will be much difficulty with silt it is desirable to keep the under-sluice 
floor as low as possible and the canal bed as high as possible, a combination which results in 
a high weir, and it has to be considered whether the cost of foundations may not be unduly 
enhanced if the under-sluice floor is depressed. Then the effect of weirs of various heights on 
the flood level of the river should be worked out : the flood discharge must be ascertained from 
gauge readings, from cross sections of the river and known surface slopes, and from these data' 
the depth on the crest of the weir which will be necessary to discharge a ma.\-imum flood can 
be ascertained, and hence the afflux or height by which the flood will be increased by the weir. 
This point is of extreme importance, as upon it depends the necessity for constructing embank- 
ments to control the river above the weir : if the afflux is great the country above the weir may 
be inundated and there may be a danger of the flank of the work being turned by the river. In 
light sandy soils this might result in the river cutting out another course for itself and leaving 
the weir at a distance from the new channel of the river. This difficultv may be avoided by 
constructing a comparatively low weir and placing folding shutters on the entire length of the 
crest which can be raised in the dry season and depressed in the floods to allow of the free dis- 
charge of the flood waters. This method is one which has been more generally adopted in 
recent years, and it possesses many advantages. Another point which requires consideration 
m the selection of the position and design of head-works is whether the weir should be placed 
at right angles to the course of the stream or inclined at an angle to it. In deltaic svstems 
where the soil at the site of the weir is friable, and in all cases where the bed of the river is 
light sand, it is essential that the weir should be at right angles to the stream, for a skew tveir 
would induce parallel currents which would scour in front of the weir and probablv undermine 
i^t: but on rock, and in the boulder beds of rivers near the hills, a weir on the skew mav 
frequently be constructed with the advantage that a better control over the cold-weather channel 
IS ob amed, for the mam carrent of the river is directed toward the under-sluiccs and a powerful 
di aw IS obtained which tends to keep the cold-weather channel open. Weirs at an anolc to 
CanfriXteTn^'" constructed on the Jumna river, at the head-works of the Western Jumna 
Fa«em I r ®' J27). Md on the natural channel which forms the main feeder of the 
nofh^ J»“na Canal where the soil is largely composed of houlders. On the Bari 

aoleta ’ river at a point where the slope is more than 

encountered in maintain”' ‘ “T* ‘’‘“■“'‘v has been 

haffi^^Lu r >« rite head-sluiccs of the canal. The hed of the river 

Meuta -Thl^™! vold-weather channel is controlled with 

“ie S '™v had been at an 

of the river wlmrette XnnM ' ' t ™'k »" Vortwu 

but it mav be the ^ ^ of a river appears to have the advantage of cheapness, 

water, whkh produce a^XonL^r r f 

stronger work A narticukrh J T ? "'^‘^‘^^sitate heavier materials or 

that, fhe aveLt^cr W J ° f disadvantage 

bed of the river above the weir is Hkek t’ encouraged, and the 

channel open to the head-sluice of the cand ^ The\^°t 

for some miles above it has tn hp « -n ’ i • soil on either side of the weir 

shows no signs of changino- its courser inTortant to choose a site where the river 

gm. Its course, or expensive training works may be required. Another 
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l)oint of Imporlnnco is to select n site as near as possible to a supply of stone for constructinff 
the weir if there be any in the neiijhbourhood : the lead of buildiiifj materials is an important 
factor in the cost. 

In the case of irrigation projects in deltaic tracts there is usually but little option in the 
selection of a site for the head-works: if the areas lying between the various branches arc 
to be irrigated, the weir must necessarily be at the point where the branches leave the main 
stream. 

I here is no country where the art of constructing weirs across large rivers has been more 
deeply studied or so successfully practised as India. India can show the h)ngest weirs in the 
world, and, with one or two exceptions, the highest ones. The construction of weirs of 
moderate height was successfully accomplished by natives long before llngli.sh engineers came 
to tl)e country to benefit by their experience, and to improve on their methods of construction. 
1 he (irand Anicut on the island of Scringham in the Tanjore district of Madras is a notable 
example of a native work which has successfully stood the test of time. That weir is i,oSo 
feet long, and from .}0 to 6o feel in breadth ; the cre.sl is 15 to iS feet above the bed of the river. 

This old Work was built in a serpentine form across the bed of the Can very river; the natives 
who consliucted it probably held the theory that it would be stronger in that hum, as the 
channels of natural streams generally take that .shape. The surface of this weir was originally 
inter.sected by rough channels at a lower level than the general crest : these were probably 
intended to act as rough undcr-sluiccs. It was not until the year 1830, when permanent 
under-.sluices weie constructed in this weir by Knglish engineers, that it was di.scovered that 
the old weir, which is :,aid to have stiaal succc.ssfidly fijr T.bno years, was only comp«)sed of 
rough stones set in clay, and that tm mortar of any kind, as had been supposed, was used in its 
construction. 

T he earlier examples of weirs constructed by natives are mostly those in which only 
boulder.s and large stone.s were thrown together to form the main body of the weir, the front 
slope of the weir and the crest for a short distance being iiaiul packed. In some cases the 
crest stones were bound together by iron dogs. There are, however, some samples of weirs 
constructed by natives in masonry. There is also at least one example of a composite one, 
built on rock, the up-stream face being of bnck masonry, the down-stream one of cour.sed rubble, 
the core (»f concrete, and the cre.sl of gr.niiie ashlar. 

1 here are six main classe:; int<» which Indian weirs may be divided ; 

1. Weirs founded on rod:. 

2. \\ eirs in the boulder formation in the higher portions of rivers near the bills. 

3. Weirs; in clay or hard kunkur soils. 

<{- Weirs on sand ol moderate depth with clay or rock below. 

5. Weirs on coarsic sand of great depth. 

f). Weirs on fine micaceous sand of great depth. 

WT'irs of the fir.sl two classes are usually on rivers with a declivity of from 25 feet to 5 feet 
in a nhle ; those in class 3 on rivers with a slope of 0 feel to 2 feel in a mile ; and those of the 
other ibrce classc.s on rivers having a slope of 2 feel to as little as .( inches in a mile. 

'rbere arc .several well-known danger:, which threaten :ill river weirs. There is, fir.st, the 
danger of the weir i)ein/( breached by the actual force of the current sweeping the materials of 
the :;tru<;turc away. Hrcaches may, in this way, be caused by the "'ntcr 

falling on the floor of weirs having :i vertical <lrop, or by the actual friction of the water 
passing «)ver the materials forming the slope or talus hekiw the crest, or by the velocity of the 
water carrvitig away the bed of the river below the weir and thus undermining the structure 
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from behind. This danger is most common in the case of rivers having a rapid fall and 
subject, consequently, to rapid floods. A rapidly rising flood is more dangerous than one 
rising slowly, not only by reason of its greater velocity, but from the fact that the rapidly 
rising flood causes a greater head on the weir, that is a greater difference in level between the 
water above and that below it : the river bed has in that case less time to fill up and so form 
a “cushion ” to protect the rear slope of the weir. A rising flood, be it a rapidly rising one or 
not, is always more dangerous than a falling flood, for the same reason. The breaching of 
weirs by the action of the water flowing over them is common to all classes of weirs, and it 
most commonly occurs by the undermining of the weir from below. This danger is to be 
guarded against by long floors or long tail slopes, and by the use of sufficiently heavy blocks of 
stone where the velocity is great. 

There is, secondly, the danger that a weir may be “ blown up ” by the water pressure 
below it. This is a danger which threatens all weirs with impervious floors. If the core wall, 
of the weir, or the upper slope of the weir above it, is not made sufficiently water-tight to resist 
the head of water retained by the weir, the h)’drostatic pressure beloxv the floor of tlic weir 
may be sufficient to lift the masonry and breach the weir. This occurred in the Narora weir 
at the head of the Lower Ganges Canal (page i6i). 

A third danger to which river weirs are e.\'posed is that of being breached by water flowing 
below them and undermining the foundation. This danger is not a common one in India, as 
the head of water on the weirs is small, and the river beds above the weirs frequently silt up 
nearly to the crest level, and the flow, immediately below the masonry, is reduced to a minimum 
by the staunching of the sand by the muddy silt. But the breach in the Orissa weir (page 144), 
and the subsidence of the Chenab weir (page 169), were both due to leakage and “ piping ” 
below the foundations of the weirs. Weirs of the last three classes are more or less liable 
to be breached in this way ; those of the last class are the most liable ; the danger may 
be met by curtain walls sunk into the river bed below the general foundation level of the 
weir, by sheet piling, or by laying a puddle floor of clay under the upper slope of the weir 
above the core wall (page i6g) ; or it can be stopped, even in weirs with shallow foundations, 
by increasing the width of the weir so that the frictional resistance to the flow of the water 
through the sand below it is increased. 

A fourth danger is that a weir may be outflanked by the water in the river. This is most 
likely to occur in rivers with friable banks, and especially' when the course of the river above 
the weir is not straight and shows signs of change. It is desirable in those cases, where there 
is any probability of the river seeking to change its course, to keep the weir as low as possible, 
so that the afflux caused by it may be small. This danger is to be met by training works 
above the weir : these, in some Indian weirs, are of very' considerable c.xtent. 

A fifth danger to which weirs across large rivers are subject, is that of parallel currents. 
These currents generally' threaten the front face of a weir; they tend to undermine the 
foundations, and thus breach the weir. They are generally due to the formation of islands in 
the bed of the river, which are caused by the gradual advance of the river bed itself and by' the 
deposit of silt in the pond above the weir, where the velocity of flow is checked. There are 
few rivers, other than those in absolute rock, where there is not a more or less constant flow 
of the materials forming the bed of the river. In a river with a sandy' bed this action is in 
some cases visible. As the water flows, so the bed flows, but more slowly’. The grains of 
sand may be seen travelling forward when the velocity is sufficient to move them, and grain by 

grain the whole body of the river bed is slowly and intermittentlv advanced with the vary'ing 
velocities of the stream. 
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The same action is not only visible, but is actually audible, in rivers in the boulder 
formation : in these rivers the flow of the boulders in a heavy flood may often be plainly heard 
as the stones pass over the floor of the under-sluices of weirs. In some cases it has been 
found necessary to cover the noses of piers in these rivers with timber to protect them against 
the constant blows of the boulders. When a weir has been constructed across a river it acts 
as a bar to this forward motion of the river bed, and gradually the advancing sand or shingle 
rises to the level of the crest, or even above the crest of the weir. The Plate on page 149 shows 
this result in the case of the upper Coleroon weir in Madras, where the river bed has been 
raised in a very marked manner. This weir is in two lengths : the northern one is 393 feet 
long and 7 feet high, and the southern one 1,736 feet long and 5 feet high. There is a series 
of sluices at frequent intervals in this weir — the northern weir having a central set of 48 lineal 
feet, and the southern weir six sets of sluices of ill lineal feet ; the waterway of the sluices is 
about one-twelfth part of the obstruction offered by the weir. But these frequent sluices have 
not impeded the rise of the river bed, and have produced little effect except that local channels have 
been cut through the sand above the weir down to the level of the floor of the sluices. It is 
believed that there are few instances in which a weir has been pierced at such frequent 
intervals : but there are many instances in which it has been proved that the scouring effect of 
even the most powerful sluices is comparatively small, in checking the general rise of the bed 
above a weir. Such sluices will maintain a channel through the deposits above the weir in 
their immediate neighbourhood, and this channel may run back a sufficient distance to enable 
the low level .supply of the river to be drawn into it. But the only certain way of constructing 
a weir which will not raise the bed of the river above it is to keep the crest low and to raise 
the level of the pool in the dry season, by shutters, or needles, or a movable dam of some kind 
on the crest of the weir. This system is now in most cases adopted in Upper India, and the 
Madras engineers have accepted, generally, the .same principle. Indeed, in that Presidency, 
large gates of great span have been largely used. Shutters have been erected of all sizes up to 
40 feet span and 12 feet in height (page 194). There are great advantages* in the use of large 
shutters, as the regime of the river is not interfered with as much as when small shutters, 
standing between piers, are used. It is found in Madras that by manipulating these shutters 
the bed of the river above a weir can be regulated in a .surprising way, shoals and accretions 
being swept away. There is no doubt that, for under-sluices, the system of heavy gates lifted 
vertically is in almost all cases the best one, but it is thought that for shutters along the crest of 
a weir the S3'stem used on the Chenab Canal (page 170), is preferable to the Madras one. In 
those cases where canals take off on both banks of a river above a weir, and it is desired to 
maintain a navigable channel between them, the silling of the river above the weir may 
seriousl}' impede navigation. It has done so in the case of the Sone weir in Behar almost 
entirely, and to a smaller extent in the Mahanuddee in Orissa. But a more serious result is 
that the gradual raising of the bed may interfere with the supply of the canal in the dry season ; 
for, as the deposit .above the weir increases, the effect of the under-sluices in maintaining a 
deep channel through those deposits becomes less and less effective. The channel will always 
be kept clear to the level of the floor of the under-sluices in their immediate neighbourhood, but 
the bed of it may be so raised, some di.stance above the weir, as to interfere Avith the discharge 
in the dry season. It will then be necessary either to dredge this channel or to raise the weir 
crest temporarily. The plan of raising the weir cre.st by shutters,'* which arc put up in the dry 

1 Note by Mr. A. T. Mackenzie, dated Aiig, ist, 1904, 

* .Sucli shutters have been erected on the weirs which supply the Sone Canals, the Sirltind Canal, the Orissa Canals, the 
Lower Ganges Canal, the Betwh Canal, and in several other CiOscs, on weirs which were not in the first instance designed for them. 
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season, and laid flat on the weir crest in floods, has been adopted in several cases in which it 
had been originally supposed that the level of the crest of the masonry weir would have been 
sufficient to have ensured the supply. If the raising of the river bed above a weir were 
uniformly distributed along the face of the weir, there would be no disadvantage in it as 
ret^ards the stability of the weir, but this rarely or never takes place. The bed fills up unevenly 
and sometimes a main channel is left, which is so narrow that a high velocity is induced in it 
which is injurious to the weir at the point where the stream impinges upon it. 

The accretions in the bed of a river above a weir, are not, as a rule, uniformly distributed. 
The currents of the river vary in intensity and direction in different stages of the floods, and 
they carve out channels in the moving bed : between these channels, islands gradually rise on 
which grass and brushwood take root in the dr}' season. This vegetation checks the velocity 
of the next flood, and silt is deposited, year after year, until the island rises up to, or nearly up 
to, the highest flood level. In the river bed above the Sone weir in Behar, there are many such 
islands which are 8 or lo feet above the original level of the river bed, and which are regularly 
used for pasturing cattle. The islands which are formed in this manner become sufficiently 
stable to influence the flow of the river, and they may be so disposed that, more especially in 
falling floods, they may cause currents parallel to the face of the weir, which, if not stopped, 
may be dangerous. It is frequently necessar}’ to throw out stone groins at right angles to the 
line of the weir to check such parallel currents. 

It must not be assumed that the silting up of the bed of a river is the invariable result of 
the construction of a weir. There are instances to the contrary, more particularly if the weir 
is situated in a narrow gorge of the river where an increase occurs in the velocity of the 
stream. The velocity above, and over, the weir may then be sufficient to prevent any deposit. 
Generally speaking, it may be said that the bed above a weir in the boulder formation, or where 
the bed is of coarse sand, is almost certain to be raised up to, and even above, the weir crest. 
But the finer the sand and the more muddy the silt in the river, the less likelihood is there of a 
rise in the bed above the weir. 

Dangerous parallel currents may be induced in front of a weir by a faulty alignment of it. 
In almost every case, as has been already stated, a weir should be placed at right angles to the 
axis of the river on which it is built, unless it is on rock or in the boulder formation. This 
should invariably be done where the bed of the river is liable to erosion. A weir set diagonally 
across a river is obviously liable to be exposed to a parallel current along the upper face ; for 
the water impinging on the diagonal face w'ill be diverted towards the lower end of the w’eir. 
A weir built on rock may withstand this action, but in other cases it is dangerous. In the 
Case of the Naraje weir in Orissa (see sketch, page loi) which was built diagonally across a 
river with a hard sandy bed, it was found necessar)' to protect the weir wall, at considerable 
expense, by immense masses of rough stone thrown on the up-stream side of the wall: the 
weir wall has, on more than one occasion, been undermined by the action of the parallel 
currents and the piers of the under-sluices have been completely overthrown, possibly by 
the same force. 

Another of the dangers which threaten some river weirs, and which may be a serious one, is 
that of a retrogression of levels in the bed of the river below the weir. It has already been 
explained (page 97) how, in certain portions of a river’s course, after it has emerged as a torrent 
from the hills, the velocity of its waters is too great for the soil, and an action is constantly 
going on which gradually deepens the level of the bed, and reduces the surface slope until the 
velocity is suitable to the soil in which the river flows. A weir constructed across a river in which 
this action is in progress stops the erosion above the weir by forming a permanent bar at that 
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point. But the cutting action below the weir is not checked, and the bed of the stream is 
gradually cut away. The action may be slow, but still by small degrees the head on the weir is 
increased, and the toe of the talus of the weir is attacked. In such cases the only remedy is 
to continue to strengthen the weir as it may need it, by increasing the length of the rear slope, 
or by constructing subsidiary weirs below the main one to check the retrogression ; this plan 
has been adopted on the Eastern Jumna Canal in the case of some of the torrents which 
cross it, and which are retained by dams across their beds. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

HEAD-WORKS IN ROCK AND BOULDERS. 


Bandharas in Kandesh — Soonkesala Weir — ^Betwa Weir — Afflux of 6 or 8 feet on Betwa Weir — Under-sluices of the Betwa Weir 
— Head-sluice, Betwa Canal — Head-works, Mandalay Canal — Ravi Weir of the Bari Doab Canal — ^Training Works in the 
Ravi— Site of Head-works of the Bari Doab Canal not well selected— Under-sluiccs of the Ravi Weir— Under-sluice Gates 
ofRavi Weir- Head-sluice of Bari Doab Canal — Head-works of the Eastern and Western Jumna Canals— Under-sluiccs of 
the Jumna Weir— Head-sluice of the Western Jumna Canal— Jumna Weir— Regulation of Eastern Jumna Canal— Faizabad 
Dam— Khara Spur at Head of Eastern Jumna Canal — Ganges Canal Head-norks— Temporary Dams at Head of 
Ganges Canal 


An interesting example of old native works, founded on rock, e.xists in the “Bandharas", of 
the Kandesh District* in Bombay. There are about 200 of these old works now in operation, 
and there are also many ruined and abandoned ones : they exist on almost every perennial stream 



in Western Kandesh, and extend as far down the rivers as it is possible to construct them at any 
reasonable cost. These “Bandharas" consist of weirs, generally of solid masomy, but 
occasionally of earth or sand. Originally the weirs appear to have been wooden structures, 
or partly so, as there are curious square holes in the rock, near the sites of manj”^ of the 
existing works, which would seem to have been intended to receive wooden piles. The 

' Note of Dec. 20th, 1904, by Mr. C. Shrinivasa-char. 
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sketch on the opposite page is a typical illustration of the style of construction of these 
old “ Banclharas.” 

The channels which lead the water to the irrigated area or “ thal ” were aligned, originally, 
by the native constructors, with little regard to levels or cross drainages. As a rule physical 
obstacles were avoided by contouring the channel, and nullahs were crossed, on the level, by 
temporary bunds, which were, of course, carried away by every freshet in the nullah. However, 
with all these disadvantages, the “Bandharas” proved themselves useful, and many of them 
have been taken in hand and improved since the British Government assumed control of 
the country. 

The way in which the irrigation is worked from these little perennial systems affords an 
interesting insight into the ancient village community system of Kandesh. The irrigated area, 
or “thal,” is divided up into several plots, or “phads,” and each irrigator has his share or field 
in each “ phad.” The different " phads ’’ are sown wholesale in a regular rotation of crop. 
Thus, in the first year, one “ phad ” would be all sugar-cane, the next all rice, the third wheal, 
and so on. In the next year, accord- 
ing to rotation, the first “phad” soev/trsALA wr/ ^^ 

would be laid down in wheat, the 
second in rice, and the third in sugar- 
cane. This arrangement is very con- 
venient for the distribution of the water 
and is economical in many ways : thus, 
instead of each cultivator hedging his 
own field, the “phad” is enclosed 
as a whole ; only one watchman is 

necessary, and the direction of the fifrooR y»etf> 

water from field to field in each 

“phad” is effected by one man. ^ — 

A rather remarkable example of a T '— 

weir on a rocky bed is the one across p % 

the river Toombudra at Soonkesala in „ „„ m»«s. 

Kurnool. This weir forms the head- 

work of the Kurnool Canal, which was constructed by the Madras Irrigation and Canal 
Company ' in 1866 — 70. It has a total length of 4,500 feet of clear overfall : the average 
height of it is 18 feet, but it varies from 6 feet to 26 feet in different parts of the river bed. The 
more lofty parts of the weir have the section as shown in the sketch on this page. The wall is 
of solid gneiss rubble masonry faced with limestone ashlar ; the up-stream side of the wall has 
a batter of i in 4, the down-stream face being vertical. The lower parts of the weir have the 
same width of crest, but both faces of the weir wall are stepped to a batter of i in 8, and in these 
parts the wall is either of rubble masonry or of gravel concrete with gneiss rubble facing. The 
whole length of the weir is coped with limestone 12 inches thick, every alternate stone being 
8 feet in length, and weighing about tons. The rock of gneiss and trap, on which this weir 
is built, appeared perfectly sound and hard at the time the weir was erected. The sequel, 
however, has shown how necessary it is to exercise great care in bedding a weir with a vertical 
overfall. In this case the force of the scour was sufficient to dig out several deep holes in the 
rock, which had to be built up with masonry in cement. 

The Jutoor weir on the same canal is built across the Kali river, which has a bed of soft 

* “ Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers," vol. xxxiv. 
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shale. The weir is 6 feet broad on the crest, has a batter of i in 4 on the up-stream face, 
and is vertical on the down-stream side. Below the weir an ashlar floor of limestone is laid to 
protect the shale from the scour of the overfall. The floor, which is recessed below the river 
bed, ends in a dwarf wall, so that a water cushion is formed which aids in the protection of the 
floor. E.xperience has shown that in this case the length of the floor is insufficient. The weir 
is protected on the up-stream side by a bank of broken shale revetted with shingle. 

The weir across the Betwa river in the United Provinces is a great contrast in design to 
those just described. It is founded on gneiss rock, and built of rubble masonry. The weir 
was designed to support the entire pressure from above in time of flood, on the supposition that 
the channel below was dry. The greatest height of the weir is 51 feet for a short length, and 
there is a considerable portion of it over 30 feet in height. 

The head-works of the Betwa Canal are situated on the river Betwa, about 15 miles from 
Jhansi, in Bundelkund, in the United Provinces. The river has a course of about 360 
miles from its source in Bhopal to the Jumna river, which it joins near Humeerpore. The 
catchment area of the river above the Betwa Canal is about 9,800 square miles, and the maximum 
flood discharge has been calculated to be 750,000’ cubic feet a second.’’ This discharge is said 
to be due to the flow-off of as much as 80 per cent, of the rainfall. This is a large percentage, 
on so extensive an area, even on the rocky ground which forms the greater portion of the catch- 
ment. The slope of the river bed, immediately above the weir which has been constructed 
across the river, is only about o*og per thousand, or some 5 inches a mile, but the slope of the 
water surface in high flood averages 2'8 feet per mile, or 0*5 per thousand for a distance of 10 miles 
above the weir; and, immediately above it, the surface slope in floods is as much as 4*5 feet a 
mile. Befpre this weir was built, the bed of the river, in the dry season, was a series of long 
ponds, some as much as 3 miles in length, from which a mere trickle of water passed 
forward. Immediately below the weir the fall of the bed of the river is much more rapid : for 
the first 3 miles it is over g feet in the mile, so that the site of the weir is a very happy one. 
A large body of water can be impounded above the weir in the flat reach of the river. This 
storage above the weir is an essential part of the scheme of works, as the discharge in the 
river in May and June is little or nothing. The reduced level of the weir erest, as it was 
originally constructed, was 631*50, which made the height of the weir in the deepest part of 
the river bed more than 50 feet. But the crest has been raised to 633*00, and steel shutters 
6 feet high and 12 feet broad have been erected on it. This has increased the storage eapacity 
of the pool above the weir by 775 million cubic feet. The shutters are of the same type as 
those on the Sone weir (page 153), that is, they have up-stream diagonal tension bars hinged to 
the shutter and to the weir crest. The height at Avhich these bars were hinged on the gates was 
such that the gates would fall, automatical!}*, when the depth of water over the top was 2 feet, 
for one third of the gates, 3 feet for another third, and 4 feet for the remainder. Portable-’ 
sheers were, originally, provided for lifting the gates, but it was found that they eould be more 
rapidly raised by hand. All the gates can be raised in an hour and a half. The tension bars 
of the gates have been injured occasionally by loose stones which have been washed over them, 
which shows that they would not be suitable in rivers with a boulder bed. It was found that 
the gates which were set to fall with 3 feet of water over them did not fall in series, as the 
others did, but fell singly or in couples : this was supposed to be due to difference in the 
frictional resistance of the heel of the gate on the weir crest ; but it is not clear why this should 

' lint there is some doubt whether it does not exceed this figure. 

- “ Report of the Chief Engineer, Irrig.ition Works, N.-W. Provinces," dated Nov. 2nd, 1874, para. 38. 

* Note by Mr. M. Ncthcrsolc, Superintending Engineer 
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affect one class of gate more than another. Under standing orders the gates are lowered by 
hand when floods are imminent, and their automatic action has onl}' been tested on two 
occasions. It seems doubtful whether this class of automatic gate is suitable to so great a 
depth of water as 6 feet : the liability to damage by shock is great. The bed of the river, at 
the site of the weir, and for a distance of half a mile or more below it, is good homogeneous 
gneiss rock. The weir is divided into two lengths by an island, on the eastern side of which 
the river bed is itself a natural weir, the rock in one place rising above the weir crest. The 
weir obstructs about 6o per cent, of the waterway below the original flood level of the river, and 
the result is an afflux which has been calculated to be from 6 to 8 feet. The flood level over 
the weir in a flood in igoi was 649*4, or 16*4 feet above the crest of the raised sill, but the 
water below the weir stands at about 640*00, so the weir in such a flood is quite submerged. The 
flood of 190T was not a maximum one: the flood of i860 was 5 or 6 feet higher in reaches of 
the river be3'ond the influence of the weir. The afflux caused by the weir has necessitated the 
construction of an afflux embankment on each bank of the river, as shown in the Plate on 
page 116. These embankments have a width of crest of 20 feet, and are revetted with stone 
in parts. At a short distance below the main weir two subsidiary weirs have been constructed, 
one in each of the channels on either side of the island. These weirs have their crests at 
6ro*oo, which is 2 feet above the floor of the under-sluices, so that there is always a cushion 
of water below the main weir, the surface of which is 23 feet below the weir crest. These 
subsidiary weirs are of short length (300 feet or so), as the channels below the main weir 
are narrow. 

It was anticipated, when the head-works of this canal were constructed, that there would 
be such heavy deposits of silt above the weir that it would be difficult to maintain a channel to 
the head-sluice of the canal. The velocity of the river in floods is about 7 or 8 feet a second 
only, which is not sufficient to move boulders or large shingle *, but there is little material of this 
nature in the river, nor is there much coarse sand. The silt which is carried by the river seems 
to be generally of a fine nature, and it would be largely carried forward by the flood velocity, 
although a certain quantity would inevitably be deposited in the pool above the weir. In order, 
however, to give a great power of scour in front of the head-sluice, a longitudinal wall, or 
“ divide " was constructed in the river bed for a length of 200 feet in front of the head-sluice 
and 36 feet from it, which confines the draught of the under-sluices to the channel in front 
of the canal head. (See plate on opposite page.) The under-sluices have four vents, each 6 by 
12. The maximum discharge through the under-sluices would occur when the flood level above 
the weir was a foot or so above the weir crest, and before the level below the weir was appreci- 
ably raised by the discharge of the river : in that case a velocity of 25 to 30 feet a second would 
be obtained through the under-sluices themselves, and would be maintained for a few feet in 
front of the sluice, but would be gradually reduced as the full waterway of the channel, which 
is defined by the river wing and the face of the head-sluice wall, came into operation. At the 
head of this channel, which is 200 feet from the under-sluice, the waterway would be about 36 
feet by 25 feet in depth, or 900 square feet, which is about three times that of the under-sluice 
vents, so that the velocity at the head of this channel would be from 8 to 10 feet a second. 
This is ample to remove all silt and sand, but is insufficient to move shingle the size of apples 
near the head of the river wing wall. The level of the floor of the canal head-sluice is 6io*oo, 
and the floor of the under-sluice is 6o8*oo, which gives an additional advantage in e.xcluding 
sand or other material which may be carried along the bed of the river. As the water below 
the weir is maintained at;6io*oo by the subsidiary weir, the maximum head on the under- 
sluice is (631*50 — 6io'Oo) 21*5 feet when the re.servoir is full. This head would be reduced in 
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flood time rather than increased, as the level of the ^vater below the weir would rise more 
rapidly than the level above it. The under-sluice is fitted with two sets of draw-shutters 
working in grooves. The upper shutters are of iron and the lower ones of wood. The upper 
ones run in cast-iron grooves without friction rollers and are lifted bj' a screw 6 inches in 
diameter fitted with capstan bars in the nut-head, as shown in the sketch. The gates are 
very hard to move : it takes nine or ten men to move them under a head of 20 feet. The lower 
gates are drop-gates, they are of sal wood 8 inches square, bound with heavy angle irons 
at the corners. They are intended parti)' as a safeguard in case of any accident to the iron 
gates, and partly as an aid in raising or lowering the upper gates when great heads have to be 
dealt with. The top of the drop-gates would never be far below water, but an arrangement 
has been fitted to them by which they can be fished from above and lifted by the travelling 
winch which runs above them on the crest of the under-sluices. When the drop-gates are lifted 
they are suspended on to let-go gear which can be easily released with a blow when it is desired 
to drop them : these gates, however, have not been much used : it is difficult 
to get them down, owing to the great velocity of- the stream below. 

The head-sluice is founded, like the weir and under-sluice, on rock. The 
floor of it is 6io‘00 and the water level of the canal is 623*00, so the maximum 
head is 25 feet with a flood at 648*00. The water can be drawn into the 
canal through two lines of vents. The upper line is used when the water in 
the reservoir is high : the lower line when the level has fallen so far that the 
discharge from the upper line is insufficient. This draught from the surface 
reduces the silt carried into the canal. The vents are fitted with iron draw- 
gates : each gate covers an opening 6 feet by 6 feet. The gates are lifted by 
screws with capstan nuts: the screws of the upper and lower line of gates are 
only separated by a few inches, so that the upper gates must be depressed on 
to their seats before the lower gates can be lifted : the capstan heads are 
moved from the nuts of the upper to the lower gates when a change is 
necessar)'. In addition to the draw-gates in the head-sluice, there are two 
independent lines of drop-gates (as shown in the Plate on page 118) — one 
set is above the vent which runs through the sluice, and the other is below 
it : they cover openings 10 feet high by 6 feet broad, and are of timber, 
similar to the drop-shutters of the under-sluices. The upper line of drop- 
gates runs in cast-iron grooves, but the lower ones in stone grooves only. A travelling winch 
runs on rails above for lifting the drop-gates : this is far less powerful than the one on the 
under-sluice. Both in the case of these gates and in those of the under-sluices an arrangement 
has been made so that they can be jumped down on to the floor if they fail — as they do in a 
strong current to reach the floor by their own impetus when they are released from the let-go 
gear which holds them above. On the top of each gate two short timber ends can be fitted 
into sockets formed by the angle irons with which the gate is bound : there is a spare gate, similar 
in every way to those in place, which can be placed by the traveller in the groove above the 
one which it is required to jump down. This upper gate is lifted by the traveller, put on the 
let-go gear, and then released. It acts as the monkey of a pile-driver in forcing the lower gate 
down, falling each time on the timber ends of the lower gate. 

The weir across the rocky bed of the Nira river at Vir in the Bombay Presidency has 
some features in common with the weir on the Betwa. A description of this work has been 
given in Chapter V. 

The head-works df the Mandalay Canal are at Sedaw, on the Madaya river, some 32 miles 
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north of Mandalaj’. They have features of interest. The Madaya river has a catchment of 
1,322 square miles ; a bed slope of 2^^ to 3 feet in a mile ; a cold-weather discharge of 400 to 
600 and a flood discharge of about 70,000 cubic feet a second. The maximum velocity is 
g feet a second in floods. The site of the head-works is that of an old weir which was 
constructed by the Burmese to lead the water of the river into Mandalay. There is an outcrop 
of rock on the left bank of the river, but it does not extend across it, and is not uniform in 
quality. The head regulator and half the under-sluices are founded on rock ; the other half of 
the under-sluices and the whole of the weir are founded on shingle and gravel. 

The weir is only 250 feet long ; the crest is 4 feet wide and 8‘4 feet above the floor of the 
under-.sluices. Crest shutters 3 feet high stand on the crest ; each shutter is 8 feet long and 
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3 inches thick, of teak wood. They are held erect by tension rods, and are similar in principle 
to those of the Sone weir illustrated on page 153. 

The under-sluices were originally partially completed with tenvents 10 feet in width only. 
It was intended to fit these vents with shutters 12 feet in height, which would fall automatically 
when topped by a flood ; but it was found necessary, before the works were completed, to 
modify this design materially. In May, i8gg, during an exceptional flood, the water rose 
207 feet above the floor of the under-sluices. The flood carried, as floods often do in the Madaya 
river, huge masses of logs, brushwood, bamboos and uprooted trees. Some of these trees 
exceeded 60 feet in length. The trees and driftwood, &c., caught in the piers of the incomplete 
under-sluices and blocked them. The design was revised ; the first piers were dismantled and 
the vents were increased from 10 feet to 3 i '5 feet in width. But even with these large openings 
the logs do accumulate : on July 4th, 1902, a huge mass of trees, logs, and brushwood 
became blocked in the sluices. The timber had to be sawn up and passed through the sluices 
piecemeal. A boom of logs, fastened diagonally to the current, is now being tried ; it is hoped 
that it may lead the trees to approach the sluices end on and so pass through without jamming. 
There are four bays in the under-sluices formed by piers which are 29*36 feet in height, 6 feet 
i.w.i. ^ 
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thick for the lower 15^ feet and 4 feet thick above. Part of the foundations are on rock. 
Where shingle is met with the foundations consist of feet of concrete, of which 12 or 18 
inches at the base is laid in cement ; aboye the concrete there is 6 inches of coursed rubble 
masonry, and then the entire floor is packed with 2-feet stone blocks on end, with the 
interstices filled with rammed cement concrete. Above and below the sluices the bed of the 
river, except where there is rock, is pitched with stone. A section of the weir and under-sluices 
is given on page 121. 

The under-sluices are fitted with a needle dam, which can be opened in a few minutes by 
lifting the steel girders which hold the heads of the needles. The needle^ girders are 
33 feet 8^- inches in length, 3 feet 3 inches in width, and i foot 3 inches in height : details of 
their construction are given in the Plate on page 122. 

To receive the ends of the girders recesses have been left in the sides of the piers, and, when 
fully lowered, the bottoms of the girders rest on ledges 12 feet above the floor of the under- 
sluices. Both the up and down stream ends of the recesses in the piers are lined with iron 
plates ; the rollers at the ends of the girders travel on these plates when the girders are being 
raised: along the lower up-stream face of the girder, cast-iron rollers, 6 inches in diameter, are 
fitted. These rollers support the upper ends of the needles when the under-sluices are closed. Each 
needle girder is raised by four flexible steel wire ropes 2^ inches in circumference, which are 
attached to the four brackets on the top of the girder and to the drums on the winches above it. 
There are five sets of double-purchase winches for raising the girders. The shafts between 
the winches are supported by angle iron struts fixed to the down-stream girders of the overhead 
bridge. The needles are of teak wood 15 feet by 5 inches by 3 inches. The heads of the 
needles are sloped off on the up-stream side and perforated with slots, which are all in a horizontal 
line when the under-sluices are closed. The needles in each bay are threaded together by a 
wire rope passing through the slots, which is long enough to pass under the needle girder and 
behind the piers to the down-stream wing wall of the under-sluices, where it is attached to a 
bolt securely built into the masonry at a high level. The needles in any vent, when released by 
the raising of the girder, all fall simultaneously, and are brought up by the anchor rope about 
100 feet below the under-sluices. They are then unthreaded, carried up, and restacked on the 
head-works. The needle girders when they have been raised, are suspended by hooks and 
chains, which are hung from the overhead bridge. 

This system of a needle weir in under-sluices has the merit of cheapness and simplicity. 
It is doubtful if it has any other. It is slow, laborious, and, under some conditions, not 
efficient. It takes, for instance, about twenty minutes to raise, and fifteen minutes to lower, 
each of the needle girders in the Madaya weir. The closing of each bay, of 313 feet, takes 
one and a half to two hours, and as each bay is closed and the water is headed up, the closing 
becomes more and more difficult. Needles are usually broken in the operation ; it often occurs 
that several attempts are made before a needle can be secured in position. 

The head regulator has twelve vents feet broad and 8J feet high, with 3-feet piers 
between them. Each vent is provided with three shutters, 2J feet, 3 feet, and 3^ feet in height 
respectively, raised by screw gearing and capstans from the roadway above the regulator. The 
design, in this respect, is similar to that of the Bezwada head-sluice, which is illustrated on 
page 181. The floor of the head regulator is 21 feet thick, and its surface is 17 feet above the 
floor of the under-sluices. A section of the regulator is given in the Plate on page 121. 

The weir across the Ravi river at the head of the Bari Doab Canal in the Punjab is an 
example of a weir of the second class in the boulder formation. The weir itself is simple, and 

’ Note by Mr. Nyall, dated Aug. 17th, 1904. 
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is only 3 feet above the original river bed ; in parts where the river bed was deep the weir wall 
was carried down to it. High floods rise to about 10 feet over the weir crest. The wall itself 
is in boulder masonry, and it shows what good results can be obtained with small stones, 
provided they are thoroughly well set in good mortar. This wall is built with comparatively 
small boulders, hammer-dressed on the surface, thoroughly well bedded in mortar, and although 
there have been several accidents to the weir this w'all has stood well. The velocity over the 
weir in flood is said to be 15 or 20 feet a second, and the mortar joints are much scoured out 
by the water and sand, but the stones are rarely displaced. The slope of the river bed above 
the weir is over 20 feet in the mile, and boulders the size of a man’s head are carried 
down it. 

There has been considerable difficulty in this case in keeping open a channel in front of the 
head-sluice : heavy training works have been required in the river bed above the weir to direct 
the cold-weather channel towards the left bank. The movement of shingle in the river is 
considerable, and the weir itself is now completely buried in parts by shingle and boulders. The 
training works consist of a series of embankments and spurs, which were at first constructed 
as bunds faced with boulder pitching; but this did not stand, and considerable portions of some 
of these spurs are now in masonry. The result has been successful, as tliere is now a good 
channel leading to the under-sluices, and, in the dr}' season, the entire discharge of the river is 
passed into the canal. 

In this case the selection of the site for the head-works of a canal from the Ravi river was 
not a happy one. The site was higher up the river than was necessary in order to utilise the 
available water supply. The great velocity in the river and the flow of shingle and boulders 
has caused great trouble and expense, and the cost of the construction of the canal itself has 
been high owing to the very rapid fall in the country. The canal takes out from the river in 
53 feet of cutting, and it is a very’ pretty piece of work : the soil is full of boulders and the deep 
slopes at the canal head are neatly revetted, in steps, with them. The slope of the bed of the 
canal in the first 12 miles varies from i in 1,250 to i in 1,500, according to the depth of shingle 
deposits in the canal, and the depth of water from 4^ to 5J feet; the bed width is 112 feet: the 
maximum discharge was designed to be 3,700 cubic feet a second, but 4,600 cubic feet are now 
passed, and i,goo cubic feet in the Salampore feeder, or 6,500 cubic feet per second in all. 
The velocity rises to as much as 57 feet a second. Although the canal has this steep slope, 
the bed of it comes to the surface within 3 miles, and a little irrigation is effected in the fourth 
mile. But the slope of the countr)’ is so rapid that in the first 12 miles of the canal the bed 
level drops more than 200 feet, of which 150 feet is obtained by ig rapids or weirs constructed 
in the canal and the rest by the slope of the canal bed. The cost of the construction and 
maintenance of these works has been great, and little or nothing has been gained by tapping 
the river at so high a level, and then dropping the water by fall after fall and rapid after rapid 
down to the point where the slope of the country is more suitable — nothing, at least, except 
beauty ; the first 12 miles of the Bari Doab Canal is perhaps the prettiest piece of canal 
scenery in the world. The channel winds about through beautifully wooded banks in a shallow 
stream paved almost uith boulders ; round nearly ever}’ curve a new rapid of foaming water 
comes in view, and the stream, flowing with the great velocity it has, is bright and ga)'. The 
whole of the channel sides from the second to the seventh mile are revetted with boulders to 
piotectthe banks from erosion, and altogether nearly ig miles of the canal slopes have been 
pitched with boulders, laid dry, by hand. A vaiy’ing length is still added every year as 
occasion demands. At every few yards there are signs of the care and skill which has proved 
to be necessary to deal with such high velocities. Some 10 or 15 miles lower down the Ravi 
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river, the slope of its bed is much less, and, although the width is greater, the head-works at 
that site would probably have cost less money: it would have been possible to have commanded 
an equal area of land, and very nearly the same land, with less original cost and less 
expenditure in maintenance. 

The under-sluices in the Ravi weir have been the result of experience : they now consist of 
twelve openings of 20 feet each. They were originally constructed with smaller openings and 
low piers with grooves, which it was intended to operate with hurries^ as they are called in the 
Punjab, that is, single baulks of timber, dropped horizontal!}' into the grooves. The piers 
were not successful ; they were knocked over and the under-sluices were reconstructed. The 
heavy action on the floor, which has necessitated frequent and heavy repairs, is increased by 
the training works above the weir which throw the full force of the stream towards the canal 
head, and tend to diminish the portion of the flood passed over the weir itself, and to increase 
the portion which passes through the under-sluices. The weir, as has already been stated, is 
partly buried by shingle, and the bed of the river is generally filled up to the crest level. It is 
not improbable that the increased strength which has been required is due to some extent to a 
retrogression in levels (page 112) of the bed of the river below the weir. The under-sluices 
are very strongly built, the floor, which is of hammer-dressed boulders, is remarkably good and 
stands the enormous velocity in a wonderful way; the stones are rarely more than 14 inches or 
16 inches square, but they are very hard and thoroughly well set in mortar: this floor has 
stood much better than some others which were constructed of large ashlar blocks. Owing to 
the flow of boulders through these under-sluices it was found necessary to face the lower 
portion of the noses of the piers with baulks of wood and the upper parts with sheet iron. It 
is said that the flow of the shingle and boulders over the floor can be distinctly heard in a flood. 

The under-sluice gates are in two rows, in separate grooves, parallel to each other. The 
lower row of gates is 3 feet and the upper 4 feet high. It was found very difficult to get the 
lower small gate down when it was dropped, as it was light, and the velocity of the stream is 
greater than in the Sirhind Canal under-sluices, where the heavier gates drop without any 
difficulty. The old 3-feet gates are being replaced by 4-feet ones, which go down much more 
readily and are easily rammed tight. The old gates were lifted by fixed gearing in the piers 
above, but this was very slow. A tramway over the whole length of the under-sluices, carrying 
two travelling winches, is now nearly completed. These winches will, it is calculated, be able 
to lift all the gates in the under-sluices in one and a half hours. The flood begins to arrive one hour 
after warning of its approach has been received from an electric automatic alarm bell operated 16 
miles up-stream. Some gates are always open in the flood season, and if the travelling winches 
can clear the entire under-sluice in one and a half hours, it is sufficiently rapid for safety. The fixed 
gearing used to take much longer. In order to obtain the large increase in discharge, which 
has been passed into the canal, it was necessary to raise the level of the pool above the weir 
by 2 feet. This has been done by raising the floor of the under-sluices by one foot, and by 
increasing the height of the lower gate from 3 feet to 4 feet. It is interesting to notice that in 
many cases in India the same necessity for raising the level of the pool has arisen. In some 
cases the object has been to obtain a larger discharge for irrigation, and in others to enable a 
steeper gradient to be obtained which would induce a scouring velocity in the canal. It would 
be a good rule in future always to construct a weir and its sluices so that if necessity arose the 
height of it could be easily increased. 

The piers of the under-sluices have to resist many heavy blows from logs of timber which 
are sent dowii the river in the floods. The piers are alternately long and short, so that the 
nose of one is above the nose of the next. As the logs float down the long pier strikes any log 
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which might get across the two piers and gives it a twist which sends it shooting through 
the vent. 

The head regulator, or head-sluice, on the river face has twenty-three openings of ro feet 
each. The floor is iiyii, and the top of the permanent stand gates is 1,133*00, which is 
2 h feet above the new raised sill of the under-sluices. The peculiarity of this sluice is that 
there are no noses to the piers on the river side, and that there is only one groove, on the 
up-stream side, to guide the shutters. This groove is formed of timber, as shown in the sketch 
below : it is believed that this arrangement was dictated by the damage done by the flow of 
logs and boulders in floods. 

The floods in the Ravi are sudden, violent, and generally of short duration : the fall of the 
river is great and the rainfall on the hills above is quickly discharged. In order that no 
excessive strain may be thrown on the under-sluice floor it is necessary to watch the river, 
during the months of July to October inclusive, verj’ closely, and to work the under-sluice gates 
frequently. If the gates are not opened when the water begins to rise, the flood will make 
until there is a dangerous overfall over the shutters, and it may become very difficult, if not 

impossible, to lift the lower gates. On the other 
hand if the gates are kept open too long, perhaps 
in anticipation of a flood, the supply in the canal, 
which, at this time of the year, requires to be well 
sustained in order to supply the kliarecf (wet season) 
crops, falls too low. Very strict rules are enforced 
during these months: double sets of men are 
employed on the under-sluices. An automatic 
gauge is fixed on a rocky cliff 20 miles up the 
river. When floods rise to a certain point connec- 
tion is made with an electric sounder at the under- 
section- or HBAD-S1.CICE, Bar. Doar Canau shk&s. All hands then turn out to be ready for 

the flood, which takes about two hours to travel 
the 20 miles. There is also a telephone between the two places. 

The head-works of the two canals, called the Eastern and the Western Jumna Canals, 
which take off the Jumna near the point where that river debouches from the Sewalik range of 
hills, are in the boulder formation. Both these canals were originally supplied by temporar}’’ 
dams or spurs which were annually constructed in the boulder- bed of the Jumna, and one of 
them is still supplied in that manner. The two canals are under different administrations : the 
Eastern Jumna is in the United Provinces, and the Western Jumna in the Punjab. At 
times the entire discharge of the river is taken into the two canals, and the equitable division 
of the total available supply used, occasionally, to be a source of difficulty between the Govern- 
ments of the two provinces. It was partly to avoid these difficulties, but mainly in order to 
supply the canals with less annual labour and risk, that a set of permanent head-works was 
constructed across the river. These works now form the source of supply of the Western 
Jumna Canals, but they have never been used with reference to the Eastern System, which is 
still supplied in the old manner, which will be presentlj'^ described. 

The permanent head-works are shown in the Plate on page 127, and a reference to the Plate 
on page 130 (which shows the head of the Eastern Jumna Canal) will make the general 
arrangement more clear. Advantage has been taken of an island in the river at the site of the 
permanent head-works, which was largel)^ increased in size b}' the excavation of the channel 
below the under-sluices ; on each side the banks of the island are heavily revetted by boulder 
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pitching, with a masonr}' toe to the slope, and the nose of it is protected by a strong revetment 
wall of boulder masonry from which the weir takes off. The weir is built diagonally across the 
river, and the crest of it is not horizontal, but is sloped from the upper to the lower end ; the 
level of the crest at the east end is io6g-oo and at the west end io63'75. The fall of the river 
bed is i6 or 17 feet in the mile. The eastern under-sluice, which was intended to have been 
worked to keep a channel open in front of the Eastern Jumna Canal head-sluice, which is 
immediately above it, has seven openings of 21 feet, the floor level being loGi'oo and high 
flood about loyS'So. These under-sluices are completel)' blocked with shingle, which has 
accumulated up to the level of the weir crest and in front of the head-sluice. The under-sluices 
appear insufficient to maintain a channel in front of the sluice, but they are not regularly 
worked, as the head of the Eastern Jumna Canal is not used ; a channel 50 feet broad was 
excavated one year through the shingle to these under-sluices, but it filled up again in the floods. 

The western under-sluices consist of ten openings of 20 feet and eight openings of 23*16 
feet; the floor level is 1052*5 and the depth of water in flood about 17 feet over the floor ; these 
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s Ulces, at the lower end of the weir, have proved amply sufficient to maintain a channel in 
ront 0 t s head-sluice, and eight of the openings on the side next the island are built up to 
\ ^ 6 to 8 feet. The section of the under-sluice floor is sho\vn in the above 

^ T j strong in design as the floor of the under-sluices on the Ravi weir, and 

t e work does not appear as strong in itself; the floor and walls are constructed of boulder 
masonry, but the boulders in the Jumna weir are not hammer-dressed as those in the Ravi weir 
are, t e floor is not as thick, and the width of it is 75 feet as compared wth 115 feet; the 
epti of water in each case is much the same, but the flood discharge of the Jumna is believed 
to e than that of the Ravi. These under-sluices on the Jumna show no sign of pooling 
below the floor— indeed, the shingle has accumulated below them. 

The under-sluice shutters are of iron similar to those on the Chenab weir (page igi) ; there ' 
are two shutters in every vent, each spanning the opening of 20 feet ; each shutter is 4 feet 
3 me es in height and runs in a separate pair of vertical cast-iron grooves built into the piers ; 
t e upper shutter overlaps the lower one when it is down by 6 inches, so that the crest of the 
two shutters is 8 feet above the floor. There is a chain permanently attached to each shutter, 
j necessary to fish for the eyebolt when thej' have to be raised. The shutters 
^ traveller running on rails on the piers. There is sometimes a difficulty in getting 
them down ; they are bumped down with a long pole or bitlla/i. 
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The sill of the head-sluice of the Western Jumna Canal is 4 feet above the under-sluice 
floor and 4 feet above the canal bed, a measure which is designed to prevent the flow of boulders 
into the canal. The floor has a slope of about i in 10 from the sill to the canal bed. There are 
thirty-five openings of 6 feet, and the piers are 3 feet 6 inches thick. The gates are of timber, 
\vorked hy a traveller above. The gate grooves are peculiar, as shown in the sketch ; they are 
of iron, with only little lugs in front to retain the gate. The head-sluice gates are hung, when 
they' are lifted,' by a piece of flat iron attached to the gate : the 
flat iron A has a slot cut in it which fits on to the catch B. The 
gate has sufficient play to enable the flat iron to be moved on and 
off the catch, and it is only necessaiy to push the flat iron off this 
catch and the gate falls. There are chains permanently attached to 
each gate for lifting it ; these, when the gate is hung on the catch B, 
are hooked on to staples in the wall, so that they are clear of the 
gate when it falls. 

The weir itself is similar in construction to the Ravi weir, 
except as regards the depths of the foundations, the cross section 
is shown in the following sketch. The crest of the weir was raised 6 feet above the general 
level of the river-bed, but the bed above has filled up with shingle, and at least half the weir 
is now covered with boulders and shingle over the top of the crest ; it is covered in this manner 
more or less at each end, but the centre is clear. It is sometimes necessary in the cold weather 
to make a cut through the heavy shingle deposits above the weir, to lead the water of the 
river to the head-sluice, even although the sill of the head-sluice is nearly 8 feet below the 
western end of the weir, a fact which shows how powerless under-sluices are to influence the 
stream of a river for any great distance above them. 

The supply of the Eastern Jumna Canal was originally drawn from the river near Faizabad 
Plate on page 130), but in 1834 the bed of the river near this point retrograded to such a 
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degree that the source of suppl}' was removed to Khara, and a dam was constructed at Faizabad 
across the channel which used to supply the canal. The channel from Khara to Faizabad is a 
portion of the bed of the old Budhi Jumna river, which had only to be excavated near the head 
at Khara to make it suitable to carry the supply of the canal. In order to force the discharge 
of the river, or so much of it as may be required, into this channel, a spur is run out everj^ year 
into the river near Khara immediately below the off-take. The spur is made in October^ or 
November, and is destroyed every year by the first or second flood in June and July. During 
the flood season the supply drawn in at Khara is more than ample, and a large volume of it 
has to be returned to the Jumna, either over the dam at Faizabad, or ovei a corresponding 
dam at Naushera, across the Budhi Jumna river, which forms a flood escape for the upper 
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channel. At this point, Naushera, just below the dam, there is a regulator across the canal, 
by which its discharge is controlled. The upper, or Faizabad Dam, is situated about two miles 
above the permanent weir across the Jumna, which is the head of supply for the Western 
Jumna Canal, and any water which is returned to the river from the Eastern Jumna Canal 
flows down to the permanent weir, and is available for the Western Jumna Canal. It thus occurs 
that the Faizabad Dam is used, when the river is very low, to aid in the division of the total 
available discharge between the two canals : the total supply at such times is divided in the 
proportion of one-third to the eastern, and two-thirds to the western canals. If the action of 
the Khara spur at the head of the eastern system forces a larger proportion than one-third of 
the total volume into that system, the 
shutters or the knrrics in the Faizabad 
Dam are opened, and an increased 
supply is sent down the river to the 
head-works of the other system. The 
Khara spur must be made up to a 

certain point, 01 the eastern system section oy the Escape Sloiccs at Faizmiad, Easters Jumna Casal. 
will not get its proper share of the 

water; so the length of this spur is primarily the dividing power, and the Faizabad Dam is used 
to correct minor inequalities. 

The Faizabad Dam appears to play an important part in flood time ; it acts as an under- 
sluice, and takes back to the Jumna a considerable volume of water. It might be expected 
that the channel from Khara to Faizabad would have become filled up with boulders and 
shingle, but this is not the case, although there must be a flow of shingle down the river bed 
itself, and probably down the canal channel also. The slope of the channel is about 13 feet a 
mile from Khara to Faizabad, and 16 feet from Faizabad to Naushera, and it is thought that 

the fact that the channel does not 
deteriorate is due to the action of the 
two escapes, which carry back to the 
river the shingle which enters at the 
head. It is certain that a consider- 
able amount of heavy detritus does 
pass over the Faizabad Dam, for the 
floor is injured and cut about by the 
flow of boulders. 

The Faizabad Dam consists of a 
weir, with piers above it ; the piers 
are 6 feet above the weir crest. There 
arc twenty openings of 10 feet. In 
each opening a gate is hinged at its lower edge on the floor; the gates are held up by 
let-go gear, and when released they fall down-stream and lie on the weir crest in flood time. 
There are grooves above the gates in which kurrtes or horizontal baulks can be inserted. The 
sketch above gives an idea of this work. 

The Naushera Dam has a different section, as .shown above ; it is not subjected to such 
heavy floods as tlic Faizabad Dam, and tlic depth of water on the crest rarely exceeds 5 feet. 

The spur at Khara, which really forms the head-works of the Eastern Jumna Canal (which 
irrigates some 300,000 acres of land) co.sts a trifling sum — something like 1,000 rupees — 
yearly. It is made of gabions full of boulders. The gabions are constructed of green twigs 
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bound together with rope made of green grass ; they are about 5 feet high, and to 3 feet in 
diameter. Four of these gabions are bound together with strong rope, also made of green 
grass, and, the lower ends of them being closed up with a network of twigs and rope, they are 
taken to the end of the spur and stood on end, as shown in the sketch below. 

A strong rope, perhaps 3 or 4 inches in diameter, made of the same grass, which grows 

near, is attached to the group of four gabions, and made fast to 
other ropes at a point perhaps 30 or 40 feet from the end of the 
spur where the gabions stand. They are then filled with boulders 
and the tops are strongly bound over. The group of gabions is 
then upset by a body of men, and they fall over into the water. 
The stream is so strong that they would be swept away but for 
the rope by which thej' are attached to each other and to the 
other ropes of previous groups of gabions of which the spur 
Gabions in the khara Spur is made Up. In this manner the spur is advanced in 9 or 10 feet 

of water flowing at a velocity of 10 to 12 feet a second. 

The Ganges Canal, which carries a maximum discharge of 6,800 cubic feet a second, is 
supplied in a manner which has features in common with tlie system employed on the Eastern 
Jumna Canal. The supply, in the drj' season, is forced into a side channel by temporary 
dams, and there are escapes from this 



channel back to the main stream of the 
Ganges. The head-works of this great 
S5'steni of irrigation are situated close to 
the hills where the river runs on beds 
of boulders, with a fall of some 10 feet 
in the mile. The Ganges at this point 
consists of several channels, which have 
changed considerably since the Ganges 
Canal was originally opened, and which 
are constantly changing, more or less, 
every year. The works for leading the 
supply into the canal when it was first 
opened are shoAvn in the sketch. 

Hurdwar,^ on the right bank of the 
river, is one of the hoi}’ places on the 
Ganges most sacred to Hindoos, and it 
was essential, on this account, that the 
bathing-places should not be interfered 
with. The channel passing the sacred 
ghats was chosen as the supply channel 
to the canal. The channel was, indeed, 
favourable for that purpose, and it was 
conveniently developed by joining up the 
three islands, Bhimgoda, Laljiwala, and 
Belwala by boulder bunds, as at A and B. 



The Earliest River Works op the Gahses Canal. 
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The required supply was turned in above the highest island, and the escape of it back into the 
main river was prevented by the bunds. This ivas the first simple forms of the works, but, in the 


' Note by Mr. Hutton, Superintending Engineer. 
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last years, they have been greatly extended. Every addition was forced on the engineers b}’ 
the necessity of a larger supply, or for better regulation. It was very soon found necessary 
to erect the regulator at C (page 132), which now goes by the name of the Hurdwar Dam. The 
channel helow A scoured out to a dangerous degree, and threatened to become the main channel 
of the river; this necessitated the construction of two permanent weirs, called the Nildhara 
and Chilla weirs. The channel below B also scoured out ; it was maintained by a series of 
weir bars which were built across it. The Myapur Dam at D (page 132) proved too small 
for its work ; it was enlarged and improved. Floods began to cut at the point E ; spurs were 
erected at that point. The eastern half of Belwala Island was eroded in the course of years, 
and when at length the floods set heavily on its crumbling face, massive groynes were erected 
to stop the erosion. Under the influence of all these causes the river bed above the head of 
the Ganges Canal, for 5 miles and more, has become a series of weirs, regulators, bunds, 

gro)'nes and revetments, which regulate the 
4 the flow of the waters. These works are 



indicated in the sketch on the previous page. 

During the fifty years that these works 
have been gradually e.vtended and developed, 
the boulder beds of the channels have shown 
a marked retrogression of levels both below 
the head-bunds at Bhimgoda and below the 
Hurdwar Dam. It has proved necessary to 
strengthen the works and to replace the spurs, 
made of boulders in crates, which were first 
used, by groynes of boulder masonry and 
concrete. The sketch on ne.xt page shows 
the details of construction of the new Belwala 
groynes. They are made of separate cells 
of masonr}' with boulder cores ; each cell 
weighs about 100 tons, and, if the groyne 
breaks up, each cell is of sufficient weight to 
hold its own against the current, and to form 
a foundation on which, in a subsequent year, 


Head op Ganges Canal. 


an even stronger groyne can be erected. 


The Hurdwar Dam and the Myapur Dam 
are the two escapes which discharge any surplus water flowing in the Hurdwar channel, which 
is not required for the canal. In flood times as much as Go,ooo cubic feet per second is escaped 
over the Hurdwar Dam, and 30,000 over the Myapur Dam. There is, consequently, a large 
and sudden reduction in the discharge of the Hurdwar channel just below the Hurdwar Dam, 
which results in a heavy deposit of shingle in the bed. This has to be cleared evei^' year at 
considerable expense. The Hurdwar Dam has six ba)’s of 176 feet each, giving a total length 
of 1,056 feet of lineal waterway ; the dam is fitted with 132 drop-gates 8 feet wide by 4;]: feet 
deep. The Myapur Dam, when the canal was first opened, was 517 feet long, with small vents 
10 feet wide between the piers. The dam now consists of seven bays of 20 feet and 272 
lineal feet of spill weir, with a crest 6^ feet above the floor level of the 20-feet vents. This spill 
weir has gates which are left open in flood time, and the regulation of the discharge is effected 
by the 20-feet openings. The 20-feet scouring bays have proved effective, both in reducing the 
shingle deposit above the Myapur regulator, and in affording a fairlj’ free passage to the trees 
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and driftwood, which are swept down b)' the river in flood time. But, during the great flood in the 
Ganges, caused by the bursting of the Gohha Lake in 1894, four of these vents became blocked. 

The head-sluice of the canal is situated on the canal itself, about 350 feet back from the 
line of the Myapur Dam. 

The deposit of shingle in the bay above the regulator, up to the line A B, used to be so 
serious that the construction of a new regulator on that line was contemplated. The 
alterations in the Myapur Dam itself have, however, obviated the necessity of this. 

During the months of December and January the 'Ganges is at its lowest; the discharge 
then is generally about 5,000 cubic feet, and may be as little as 3,800 cubic feet a second. 
The river generally begins to rise during the first week in May, when the snows of the 
Himalayas begin to melt, and during the months of May or June all temporary bunds across 
the river are swept away. Although they are constructed of boulders and shingle in crates, they 
crumble away like sugar under the force of the current, and have to be reconstructed in the 
following September and October, when the river has fallen. They are usually completed 
about the 15th to the 20th of November. When the river is low the entire discharge of it is 
forced by the Chillawala weir towards the right bank of the river. At Bhimgoda the channel 
which leads towards the left bank is annually closed by three temporary bunds. The leakage 
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through No. ns stopped by No. 2, and the leakage from No. 2 is almost entirely stopped by 
No, 3. From above each bund there is a supply channel leading towards the right bank of the 
river. In this way the entire discharge of the Ganges is forced into the Hurdwar channel, and 
of November the discharge is usually much more than is required for the 
canal the sui-plus is passed back into the river through the two dams or escapes, which have 
already been mentioned. 

The construction of these temporarj' dams is a work of some magnitude in a stream having 
a surface slope of 10 feet or more in the mile, and in water which, in the case of No. i dam at 
any rate, is from 10 to 20 feet in depth. No. 2 dam is always less difficult to make than No. i ; 
sometimes It has to be made with cribs, but generally it is only an embankment of boulders and 
Shingle. ^ 0. 3 IS always a shingle dam. A number of cribs are first made on the foreshore of 
f about 10 feet in length. Fig. 1, and they vary in bottom width accord- 
0 eir vertica it, which has to be adjusted to the depth of the stream in which they 
aie to he placed. The first operation in the actual construction of the dam is to get a r4-inch 
arm across t e river. This is done by the help of ropes of different sizes, which are pulled 
rnnp Wk ^ ^ ^ ^ Other, until one of sufficient strength is available to deal with the heavy 
en e 14-inch rope is across the stream it is propped up, 20 to 25 feet above the 
points on groups of piles standing on the river bed, and between these sup- 
ports It hangs down to within 8 or 10 feet of the water, the ends of it being firmly lashed on 

^ “Roorkee Professional Papers,” and series, No. cclii., vol. vii. 
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shore. Snatch blocks are run on each bight of the i4-inch ropes, which can be manipulated 
backwards and forwards on the rope by small windlasses on either bank. To these snatch 
blocks, ropes are fastened, to which boats can be attached, so that a boat can be pulled back- 
wards or forwards, and placed at an)' point of the river. A barge, fitted with a derrick in the 
stern, first picks up one of the cribs which hangs over the stern of the boat in the water, the 
weight of it is counter-balanced by a quantity of boulders which are placed in the bow, the boat 
is then attached to a snatch block, and is pulled into the required position in the river. When 
the crib hangs in its right position in the line of the dam it is gradually lowei'ed by the derrick 
into the water, and the boulders are taken from the bow of the barge and dropped into the crib 
as it descends ; other smaller boats are also dropped alongside, from which other boulders are 
placed in the crib sufficient to sink it to the bottom. When it is settled into its proper position 
it is firmly lashed to the neighbouring crib, which has been sunk before it, and a few more 
boulders, making a total depth of 3 or 4 feet perhaps, are filled into it so as to make it secure. 
The derrick boat is then pulled back to the shore by means of the snatch block running on the 
14-inch rope, where it picks up another crib, which is sunk in the same wa)' next to the last one 
and secured to it. In this way a line of cribs is placed right across the river or across the 
deeper part of it where the velocity is loo great to enable a dam of boulders alone to be made. 
The water runs over the top of the boulders in the cribs, as shown in Fig. 2, and the dam is 
a submerged weir. The dam is then raised, foot by foot, by boulders which are dropped into 
the cribs from boats which are first pulled out one after another, by means of the snatch blocks, 
and the dam gradually rises up to the surface of the water; the crest of the dam is kept as near 
as may be at a uniform level, so that the water flows evenly over the top of it. When the crest 
is above water there is, of course, copious leakage through the boulder dam. At this stage 
grass taUccs or mattresses made of long bundles of grass, 6 or 8 inches in diameter, or of thin 
twigs lashed together by ropes, are placed in front of the dam as shown in Fig. 3. A pole or 
bullali is lashed to the lower edge of this mattress, and, behind this, boulders are placed on the 
mattress until it is sunk into position : it is important to allow the mattress to rest for a width 
of about 10 feet on the river bed, as this is the point where the greatest amount of leakage 
appears to occur. On the top of this mattress a berm of small boulders and shingle is thrown, 
by labourers walking along the crest of the dam, until it has been made as strong and as 
staunch as is considered necessary. There is always a stream flowing along the face of No. i 
dam, and the consistency of the shingle berm depends on the velocity of this stream. No. 2 
dam is also constructed in the same manner, or a portion of it, but No. 3 is a boulder and 
shingle dam, no cribs being necessary. As the current in front of these lower dams is much 
less than that above No. i, they can be made of finer material, and therefore are more 
water-tight. 

The total maintenance charges for these river works at the head of the Ganges Canal 
aggregated Rs. 17,37,000 in the twenty-five years ending in 1898, or about Rs. 70,000 a year; 
the cost of annually constructing the head-bunds at Bhimgola is about Rs. 35,000, or half the 
gross annual expenditure. 



CHAPTER IX. 

HEAD-WORKS IN CLAY AND COARSE SAND. 


Sidhnai Canal Weir on the Ravi River— Weirs on the llahanuddee in Orissa—Ccntre Sluice of Mahanuddce Weir— Mahanuddec 
Under-sluices— Panchkoorah Weir— Breach in the JIahanuddee Weir— Weirs in deep Sand— Kistna Weir in Madras— 
Godaver)’ Weir— Coleroon Weir— The Sone Weir in Bengal— Closing Centre Sluices of Sone Weir— Under-sluices of the 
Sone Weir— Sirhind Canal Weir across the Sutlej 

An example of a weir of Class IV.^ is found in the needle dam across the Ravi river at the 
head of the Sidhnai Canal. This canal lies near Multan, in the Punjab. The slope of the 
river bed is 0’o83 per thousand (about 5 inches a mile), and the velocity of the stream in floods 



line selected for the weir, is given above. The section shows that there was a good clay founda- 
tion for a length of 200 to 250 feet on each side, at a reasonable depth below the level fixed for 
the crest of the weir, but that in the centre of the river the clay gradually sank to 40 and 45 

> See page 109. 
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feet below the level of the crest. To carry the foundations down through the sand to this depth 
would have been very costly, but, as the supply of the river ran very low at certain times of the 
year, it was desirable to make the weir as water-tight as possible, so that the entire discharge 
might be utilised in the canal. The weir has been constructed as shown in the cross sections 
given below : when the clay was at a greater depth than reduced level 440’00 (the crest of the 
weir, being 453’5o) a trench was excavated in the sand to 440*00, and, below that level; sheet 
piling was driven in two lines 20 feet apart parallel to the centre of the dam, with cross lines 

. SECTION ON CLAY 



SECTION IN SAND 



7 feet apart, at intervals of 23 feet, to act as boxing for pier foundations. These piles prevent 
the excessive percolation througli the sand below, which would have been caused by the con- 
siderable difference in level (7 to 8 feet) which exists in the dry season between the water above 
and below the weir. As soon as the piles were driven, the foundations of the piers and body 
wall were built in concrete, and the trench was filled up with clay, the surface being pitched with 
brick blocks (2 feet by 12 inches by 10 inches), with a slope of i in 3 on the up-stream, and i in 
10 on the down-stream face. The crest level of the weir (453*50) is i foot below the bed level of 
the canal, and is also below the general level of thc sand of the river bed, so the weir is practically 
all below ground except the piers, which are constructed right across the weir at intervals of 20 
feet in the clear. The weir is consequently not subjected to any scouring action of importance. 
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THc low suriVicc slopCj sni&ll dcpthj mid sm^ll velocity of tlie floods rendered the construction of 
this simple weir possible. It is a successful example of a weir of extremely light section. 

The entire length of the weir is 737 feet. Between the piers timber beams are fixed, and 
the openings are closed by vertical needles of deodar wood, 7J feet long by 5 inches by 3^ inches, 
with a handle 18 inches long above, as shown in the sketch below. 

This weir has no under-sluices on account of the low level of the crest. It has been 
proved to be most efficient. The needles are easily manipulated and made water-tight in the 
following manner: — The needles having been dropped into position and wedged as close 
together as possible, the men proceed to staunch the interstices between them. This is done 
by means of a small cup-shaped wicker basket attached to the end of a long bamboo, and a 

mixture of sawdust, drj’ 
cow dung and litter. 
Taking a basketful of 
this mixture the kha- 
lassy, who is standing 
on the bridge over the 
needles, applies it to 
the up-stream face of 
the dam, sweeping the 
needles with an up-and- 
down motion until the 
current has carried the 
rubbish into the inter- 
stices. The leaks are at 
once staunched, and in 
an incredibly short time 
the dam is rendered 
completely water-tight. 
The bamboo to which 
the basket is attached 
is of sufficient length to 
enable the operator to 
reach the lowest part 
of the needles. 

The Plate on the 
opposite page shows 

cross sections of different portions of several weirs constructed in connection with the irrigation 
system in the delta of the Mahanuddee river in Orissa. The beds of the streams are generally 
in deep sand, but in some cases stiff clay, and in others laterite rock, which underlies the sand, 
rises to the surface. The object of the Mahanuddee weir was to raise the water of the 
river during the dr)’’ weather to a sufficient height to give a depth of 8 feet in the canals : 
this was accomplished by the construction of a weir with folding shutters 3 feet high on its 
crest. The total length of the weir is 6,400 feet, and it is calculated to dischai^e about 
goo,ooo cubic feet per second in high flood ; its crest is 64*50 above mean sea level, or 13 feet 
above the average summer water level of the river. 

The weir is provided with two sets of scouring sluices, one in the centre and one at its 
southern extremity; the former divides the work into t^vo parts. The portion of the work 
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teSt°7 andTftet 'vidHt' bottl, and 45 f«t at crest, founded on rvells from 7 to 9 fact in 
L“t'with the Seption of a length of 8a6 feet, which is founded on clay. At a d.stnnce of 
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30 feet from the breast-wall there is a second wall parallel to it, 5 feet wide at bottorn an 4 at 
crest, and of a height corresponding to the rear slope of the weir, which is 10 to i ; it is foun e 
in the same manner as the breast-wall : the interx'al between these walls is solidly packe 
large picked rubble stone, each stone being about 2 to cubic feet ; the lower wall is protecte 
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by a rough stone apron in continuation of the slope of lo to i, and was originally made 55 feet 
wide at its narrowest part, but additions have been made to this width from time to time. 

The southern portion of the weir is 2,600 feet in length, and constructed in the same manner 
as the northern part, with an addition of a third parallel wall at a distance of 34 feet from the 
second one : the same kind of rough stone apron as in the northern portion protects this third 
wall. The two first Avails are founded partly on wells and partly on stiff clay. The third wall 
is founded on rubble stone. 

The face of the \\'eir along its W'hole length is protected by rubble stone packing, with a base 
varying from 20 to 40 feet. 

The centre sluice is divided into ten ba3’s, each 45 feet in width and 500 feet in all, including 
piers: each bay is proA'ided Avith double Avooden .shutters (see Plate on page 183) : the flooring 
is of cut laterite and rubble masonry 4 feet in thickness, 115 in length, and 150 in breadth ; 
and this is furtlier protected by a rough stone apron 600 feet in length and 4 to 6 feet in tliick- 
ness, divided into four parts by three parallel walls to prevent the packing from being carried 
aAvay by the velocity of the current. Above the sluices there is also a rough stone apron about 
30 feet in length and 600 in AA'idth, and from 4 to 5 feet in thickne.ss. The .sluice is connected 
Avith the body of the Aveir by flank Avails. The whole of the work Avith the exception of the 
loAver apron Avail is founded on Avells in sand. 

The under-sluices on the Mahanuddee weir consist of 38 vents, each 5 feet in Avidth, giving 
a clear waterAvay of igo feet. The total length of sluice from flank wall to abutment is 344 feet: 
the length of the flooring is 113 feet of cut laterite and rubble masonry 4 feet in thickness, 
supported by a rough stone apron no feet in length, from il to 6 feet in thickness, divided 
into three parts by tAvo parallel apron AA'alls: there is a similar protection up-stream, 30 feet in 
length. The piers and curtain Avails were built partly on wells and partly' on claj' ; the 
abutment and AA'ing Avails on stiff blue clay ; the flank wall connecting the sluice Avith the Avcir 
Avas founded entirely on AA'ells. 

A bleach occurred in the centre of the Mahanuddec AA’cir in 1886, at the .site of the centre 
sluices ; about half the centre sluices AA-cre carried aAA'ay, besides a portion of the Aveir, and a 
deep hole Avas scoured out on the line of the AA'cir and beloAV it. The cause of this failure AA'as 
never satisfactorily explained, but it is supposed that leakage occurred, bcloAV the floor of the 
under-sluices, betAveen the Avells in its foundation, and that a stream Avas created beloAV the 
floor Avhich gradually undermined it. When a strain Avas throAvn on the floor, during the early 
part of the flood season, it collapsed, and a breach 300 or 400 feet in AA’idth Avas soon scoured 
out by the current. The repairs of this breach, Avhich took tAVO years to complete thoroughly, 
cost about Rs. 250,000. 

The Plate on page 143 shoAA's the Aveir at Panchkoorah on the Midnapore Canal in 
engal, Avhere the nature of the foundation is A'ery .similar to that in Orissa. The under- 
s uices are fitted Avith gates similar to the Orissa ones (page 183). It Avill be noticed 
tiat t us AA’eir has a long “ dmde” AA’all, parallel AA'ith the rwer bank, betAA’een the under-sluices 
an tie ock and stretching diagonally more than half AA'ay across the river immediately 
e OAv t e tAvo locks. This Avail Avas part of the original design, and Avas constructed Avhen 
^ built, but its length Avas increased some years afterAvards. Its object Avas 

tAAo 0 . rst, to keep a good channel open to the under-sluices by inducing a strong scour 
etAveen t e dwide Avail and the head-sluice ; secondly, to keep a channel open betAveen the 
two oc s. It fulfils the first object, but it is at least doubtful AA’hether it Avas necessary for 

P^wose. The silt in the river is fine and easily carried aAvay, and it is most probable 
at t e under-sluices Avould have effected their purpose Avithout the “ divide ” Avail. As regards 
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the second object, the wall has done no good; indeed, it has rather created a difficultv. The 
diagonal portion induces such a strong current in front of the lock on the cast bank that it was 
soon found necessar}’ to construct a timber jetty (not shown in the plan) on the down-stream 
side of the lock to prevent boats being swept down to the under-sluices. This jetty is fitted with 
shutters, sliding in grooves between the vertical piles, which arc let down when the under-sluices 
are open, to check the current. ^Vhen boats issue from the east lock thej’ ha\'e to be towed 
up-stream, along the east bank, before they can be .safely warped acro.ss the river. Unless the 
jetty protected them from the stream it would be most difficult to head them up the river as 
they issued from the lock into the current ; as it is, they are frequently swept against the jetty. 
The open space between the nose of the “ divide ” wall and lock, on the west bank, keeps clear 
so long as there is a large discharge in the river, but it silts up as soon as the flood falls. It 
is necessary to dredge out a passage through the deposit into the deeper channel of the river, 
which the divide produces near the east bank. The lock channel immediatch’ below the 
lock and the river bank can be kept clear by flushing, from the water in the canal, 'by the help 
of a flushing barge (see page 43), but the effect of this does not extend beyond the river bank. 

Weirs of the fifth class, that is, those founded on hard sand of great depth, are more 
numerous in India than those of the other classes. Pure sand, next to rock itself, is the best 
foundation that a weir can have. It is hard, it is indestructible, it is incompressible. But 
there is this danger in a sand foundation : the sand is liable to be disturbed and carried awav 
b) lunning water. If sufficient protection can be afforded against any flow of water under- 
neath the weir and against any excessive velocity over the bed of the river below it the 
structure will stand secure. If materials are available, it h, in every case, onlv a question of 
time and money to make a weir across a bed of pure sand a certainty. The size of the stone 
used must be proportional to the velocity of the current: if only comparatively small stones 
are available the talus of the weir must be prolonged, so that, by decreasing the slope at which 
the pitching stands, it may have the less tendency to be displaced. The velocitv of the water 
pa.ssing over a weir is greatest at the crest; it is at this point that the heaviest stones arc 
required in a we, r of dry stone. Usually the crest is laid in masonry; in that case, if the work 

J! essential, provided that the mortar itself is 

sufficiently good to stand the erosion. Thoroughly well-laid rubble masonry, or ci-en boulder’ 
masonrj, null often stand successfully where ashlar masonrv has failed. 

one ofthriT'' ' 45 ) claims first attention as 

IS about. To Itwasbuiltin 1S54-55. The body of the weir itself 

feX ; 000 St Th ' T? under-sluices and piers 

nddth hn^> of the weir is from li to li inile.s in 

sandLne the dimensions given. A spur of 

The ordinan' oreat^r*^'*^ inches a mile; below it the slope is about 11 inches a mile, 

in extraordtoa?v frl^h of the river in this gorge before the weir was built ivas 35 feet, and 

Ltetrw^^ of the river in 

it now is said tn ^ construction of the weir; the velocity over 

over the crest. ^ of as much as 20 feet 

onstiuction of a weir at this point w'as a bold enterprise, but it was successfully 

See pages 124 and j6i. 
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accomplished. The bed of the river was very uneven on the line of the weir; the floods scoured 
out deep holes, sometimes on one side of the river, sometimes on the other. It was at one 
time intended to have filled up all the inequalities of the bed with stone, but sand was used for 
this purpose instead. On the bank of sand, thus thrown up in the deep parts of the river, wells 
were sunk to a depth of 7 feet below the summer level. On the top of the wells a heavy course 
of ashlar masonry 3 feet thick was laid. Above this a massive wall of rubble masonry* 
13^ feet high, 12 feet base, and 6 feet top, coped with ashlar, was built. Behind this wall a 
mass of rough stone of all sizes up to five and even six tons in weight was deposited. At 
100 feet back from the main wall another one was con.structed — the top of this was 6 feet below 
the crest of the weir : between the two walls the .surface of the weir is packed with the largest 
stones placed on end ; the interstices of these stones are filled as far as possible by quarry 
shivers jammed well into them. Behind this second wall the apron of the weir is continued for 
about another 100 feet with large stones. 

This weir obstructs from three-sevenths to one-half of the former waterway of the river at 
the site where it is built, and although the action on the weir is consequently great, very little 
repairs have been needed since the work was first completed in 1855. Some stone has been 
added year by year, and on one occasion a short length of the body wall was torn away. The 
yearly repairs have averaged about il per cent, on the original cost. 

The weir across the Godavery river at the head of its delta on the Madras coast (Plate on 
page i.}.5) was constructed some years before the weir on the Kistna; although it has not the 
large sectional dimensions of that weir, it is one of the most remarkable in India. At the time 
when this work was undertaken, there was no weir in existence across a river of the width and 
capacity of the Godaveiy. This river issues from the hills at a distance of about 60 miles from 
the sea ; between that point and the coast the fall of its bed is very irregular, it varies from 
3 feet to as little as 4^. inches in a mile, the average fall being between 5 inches and 6 inches. 
The rise of the floods at the point where the river issues into the plains is as much as 38 feet, 
and at the site of the weir the rise is 27 feet or 28 feet. The bed of the river is of pure sand. 


The Godavery weir is built in four sections, the united length of which is nearly 12,000 feet ; 


three islands iri the bed of the river divide these .sections from each other. 


Acro.ss these kslands 


earthen embankments are constructed aggregating more than 6,000 feet in length. These 
connect the four separate portions of the weir. 

The Plate on page 145 shows the cross section of the fir.st and second lengths of the weir: the 
other lengths are very similar in design. The original idea for the weir contemplated a veitical 
drop wall with an ashlar floor below, but this design was abandoned, in favour of that shown, 
in consequence of the difficulty in obtaining skilled workmen to execute it. The main wall of 
the weir is founded on circular wells which are 6 feet in diameter, and are sunk 6 feet in the 
bed of the river. The main wall itself is only 4 feet thick at the base, and 3 feet at the top. 
Over this there is a solid masonry flooring, 47 feet in width, of which ig feet are horizontal, 
and 28 feet sloping and slightly curved in section. This floor terminates in another row of 
wells similar to those under the main wall. The masonry floor consists of 4 feet of masonry, 
covered with cut stone blocks .strongly clamped together. Below the lower row of wells there 
is an apron of rough stone pitching which varies in width, but is generally about 70 feet or 
80 feet. The body of the weir, between the two rows of wells, re.sts on a core of sand which 
was thrown into place, wetted and rammed. The second section of the weir is very similar to 
the first, with the exception that the front wall is founded on a mass of rough stone which 
extends under the body of the weir in the place occupied by sand in the first section. The 
apron is .strengthened by a bar of masonry, 4 feet by 3 feet, which is carried longitudinally 
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throu«^h the length of this section of the weir. The third and fourth sections are generally 
similar to the first one ; but the fourth section is rather stronger — the masonr}' is a few inches 
thicker, and the front slope is protected by a rough stone apron about 6 feet or 7 feet wide, 
which is carried along its entire length. 

Another Madras weir, earlier in date than those which have been described, claims notice 
both on account of the fact that it was the first weir of considerable dimensions which was 
constructed in India by British engineers, and also because it shows how light a structure can 
be built across the bed of a ’sandy river. The weir across the Coleroon river in the Tanjore 
district was built in 1836, with the object of regulating the relative discharges of the Coleroon and 
Cauvery rivers, which bifurcate at the site of it (sec Plate on the opposite page). The Coleroon 
river is 2,250 feet broad at this point ; the fall of the bed is about 3i feel per mile. The 
freshets rise about 15 feet above the summer level of the river ; the bed is of pure sand. As it 
was originally built the weir consisted .simply of a rectangular bar of masonry stretching across 
the river bed. This bar was founded, on the up-stream side, on a double line of wells sunk 
6 feet into the sandy bed of the river, and, on the down-stream side, by a single line of similar 
wells. Above these was a masonry floor 27 feet broad by only 3 feet thick, 2 Ibct of this being 
brick masonry ; and the upper foot, below the weir wall, was ashlar masonry carefully laid. 
The weir wall itself was rectangular in section : it was 6 feet broad throughout and 7 feet 
4 inches high in the northern section of the weir, and 5 feet 4 inches in the two other portions ; 
the weir was divided by two small islands into three separate lengths. Below this bar of 
masonr)' there was a rough stone apron only 9 to 12 feet broad by 4 feet deep. The weir wall 
was cut through by twenty-two sluices 2 feet broad by 3 feet 6 inches high ; these were placed 
at intervals along the weir. 

This structure was an e.xtremely light one, especially ns regards the width and thickness of 
the floor and of the pitching below it. An accident did occur to the weir the .season after it was 
completed ; a length of about 240 feet of it was swept away. This accident was caused by the 
leakage of water below the weir wall, which undermined the foundations ; the water, before the 
weir gave way, could be seen bubbling up in many places through the apron below the weir 
whenever there was a head of 5 or 6 feet of water on it. The weir was repaired immediately 
after this accident and was materially strengthened, and from time to time the rough stone 
apron has been increased as occasion demanded ; but it has been proved that this weir, weak as 
it is, is a sufficiently strong one in this particular case. Typical sections of it are given in the 
Plate on page 145. 

In spite of the several* alterations and improvements to the Upper Anicut, it was found in 
the course of time, that the bed level of the Cauvery was being raised. By building what 
practically amounted to a solid dam across the Coleroon, all the sand and silt transported by 
the river was being sent down the Cauveiy' and there deposited. The crest, moreover, of the 
anicut was no longer high enough to send a full supply of water down the Cauvery, as the 
quantity required had increased considerably, while in times of flood the weir made it difficult 
to get rid of the surplus. 

It was therefore decided to remodel the anicut entirely. The work was begun in i8gg and 
finished in 1904, at a cost of about Rs. 6,58,000. 

The new anicut is built on the up-stream side of the old one. The old flooring is thus 
utilised in protecting the down-stream side of the structure. To prevent scour underneath the 
anicut, a line of wells was sunk on the up-stream side to a depth of 16 feet below apron level. 
This is 2 feet higher than that of the old apron, and a drop of this height occurs just below the 

' Note by Mr. A. H. Alorin, Executive Engineer, Tanjore Division. 
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down-stream side of the new antctit. The new apron, like the old one, is 3 feet thick, faced 
with granite on the upper surface. 

The anicjif, as rebuilt, consists of two sections separated by an island, one with ten bays ‘and 
the other with forty-five, each of 40 feet span. The aiiicut is, 'in fact, an arched bridge, the 
water passing through it being regulated by means of lift shutters. The total length between 
abutments is 463 feet in one section and 2,064 feet in the other. The sill of the new aiiicut 
is 4 feet below the crest of the old weir, the top of the shutter being thus 2 feet higher 
than the latter. 

The lift shutters, which are 6 feet high and 40 feet span, weigh eight tons ; they are counter- 
balanced and so geared that they can easily be manipulated by hand. The bending stress on 
the face of the shutters is resisted b)' two bowstring girders placed horizontally behind it. (See 
sketch, page 195.) 

The shutters are fitted with rollers, two pairs on either side, which move up and down 
on a vertical steel path. When completely down, the lower edge of the shutter is in contact 
with a sill girder let into the flooring and makes a fairly tight joint. Leakage of water at 
the sides is prevented by a curved flexible plate which is pressed over the clearance space by 
the pressure of the water. 

The head-works of the Sone Canals in the district of Behar in Bengal are shown on the 
Plate opposite this page. The bed of the river is deep sand with occasional layers of small 



pebbles. The river has its source in the plateau of Central India, and joins the Ganges near 
Patna, after a course of 325 miles, mostly through the rocky region afthe base of the Kymore 
Hills. After it leaves the hills, the river, in the last 100 miles or so of its course, assumes a 
deltaic character, which is verj' marked in the immediate vicinity of the Ganges.* The 
drainage area of the river is about 23,000 square miles; its maximum discharge is 830,000 cubic 
feet a second, and the minimum in the hot weather has fallen to 450 cubic feet. The maximum 
rise in the river flood at the site of the head-works is 15 feet above the summer level. The fall 
in the bed of the river after it emerges from the hills gradually decreases from 27 feet to 17 feet 
in the mile, and the width and cross section of the river decrease in the lower reaches near the 
Ganges. The head-works of the Sone Canals are situated at Dehree, about 25 miles below the 
point where the river leaves the hilly ground and about 40 miles above the point where it spills 
over its hanks on occasions of high floods. 

The weir across the Sone is believed to be the longest in one unbroken piece of masonry 
which has been constructed; the length between abutments is 12,469 feet. The weir consists of 
two parallel walls 30 feet apart, founded on rectangular wells 10 feet by 6 feet, sunk generally 
to 8 feet below the original bed level and filled with concrete ; some few of the wells were sunk 
to 10 feet. Between these walls the weir is hand-packed with large rubble stone at a slope of 
I in 12, and this packing is continued below the lower wall at the same slope down to the bed 
of the river. The up-stream slope above the upper wall is smaller rubble packed at a slope of 

^ See page 103. 
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I in 3. About 2,000 feet below the weir is the Sonc causeway, which was constructed, long 
before the weir, to carr)' the grand trunk road across the river ; it is now a continuous piece 
of masonry across the whole width of the river. There is no probability of an}^ retrogression 
of levels in the bed of the river below the weir ; but, if there were any danger of this, the 
causeway might easily be made a powerful defence to the weir. The weir was originally 
pierced by three sets of scouring sluices. There was one set of 16 vents of 20 feet 7 inches in 
the centre, and there is one set on each flank consisting of 20 vents of 20 feet 7 inches, just 
below the head-sluices of the canals. 

The set of sluices in the centre of the weir existed for nearly thirty years, but have recently 
been clo.sed, Jt was a matter of discussion, when the weir was originall}' designed, whether 
these centre sluices should be constructed or not. It was argued : first, that they would tend 
to keep a navigable channel open across the river : that they have failed to do. Secondly, it 
was said that they would at least tend to prevent the accumulations of sand above the weir : 
this, too, they failed to do e.vcept in their immediate vicinity. Thirdly, it was said that they 
would, in floods, fill up the river channel, below the weir, more quickly, and thus protect the talus 
of the weir by a water cushion : this function they undoubtedly did fulfil to a certain extent. 
Since they have been closed, it has been found necessary to repair the toe of the down-stream 
slope of the weir slightly more than in previous years, but only to a small extent. The 
experience gained in the use of these centre sluices was that they required more or less frequent 
manipulation in the flood season in order to keep up the level of the pool above the weir. 
This manipulation was most troublesome and sometimes dangerous : the men had to travel 
over a mile, either on the weir itself, or in a boat, to reach them. This, in bad weather, or when 
a flood was possible, was laborious and sometimes a matter of some risk. One result was that 
the centre sluices were often left open when they should have been closed, with bad effects on the 
canal discharge. Another result was that the channels maintained to the heads of the canals, 
on either bank of the river, were not scoured as much as they needed to be, in some years, as a 
considerable volume of water passed through the centre sluices which might have been used to 
scour the other channels. The repairs to the centre sluices were heavy, and it was an economy 
to close them. They were, according!}', built up in igoi at a cost of Rs. i0,ooo, as shown in 
the sketch on the next page. 

The crest of the vents was fixed a few inches lower than the crest of the main weir (which 
has 2-fect shutters along its whole length), and double tumbler shutters were fitted as shown 
in the Plate. These are an improvement on the original design shown on page 191. 

Each of these shutters,’ as now made, consists of two parts, the lower part being about 
one-third the total height of the shutter. Bolted to this is an angle iron piece to which the 
upper part of the shutter is hinged at about the middle. To the lower part of the shutter, at 
about the centre of pressure for the whole shutter, are fixed three tension rods, to which the 
shutter is hinged, the up-stream ends being fastened to eye-bolts in the breast-wall. 

At the centre of the shutter, longitudinally, a catch is fixed which engages the lower part 
of the shutter and keeps the two parts together when the shutter drops, and prevents it from 
rising in a camel's back, as was the case in the original design, the catch being kept closed by 
the force of the water against the handle. 

The shutters are lifted from the front. Iron rods arc hooked into catches placed between 
the vertical battens at the lower end of the upper part of the shutter and the handle of the 
catch, which is thus released. The upper part is then pulled up, presenting only the edge to 
the water, which, acting on the lower part, brings the shutter to a vertical position. The 

‘ IMpor on the Sonc Canal Ilcad-worhs, by Mr. G. C. StawcII, 1904 
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shutters used are 6 feet 10 inches long and 3 feet 6 inches high, and can easily be lifted by four 
men against a head of 2^ feet. 

There is an objection to them, in that some means are required to admit of men getting on 
the up-stream side unless piers can be built. They are also liable to be damaged, unless 
protected in some way or sunk a good deal in the weir wall, by trees and brushwood being 
brought down the river in flood. Some have suffered in this way, but they may, on the whole, 
be considered as having been a success. 

The closure of the under-sluices is said to have made it more difficult to keep a still pool 
above the head-sluices of the canals ; for, at certain periods of 
the flood, it is necessary to keep some under-sluice vents open 
which might have been closed if the centre sluices had been 
available. 

The original level of the river bed was about 326'00; the 
crest of the weir is 334‘oo, or 8 feet above the original bed. 

The under-sluice and the centre sluice floors are at 326*00 (but 

. 1 • , , . , • , . . , ... Crest Shutters of the Some Weir. 

immediately between the piers there is a short length g inches 

higher between the shutters), and the tops of the under-sluice piers are 336*00. The highest 
flood is rather more than 8 feet above the weir crest. The weir obstructs about one-half of the 
former waterway of the river, but the afflux has been calculated to be only about 15 inches ; 
there is no spill over the banks above the weir, and there are no marginal embankments nor 
protective works of any kind. The banks of the river are of hard soil with some kunker ^ mixed 
with it. The floor of the head-sluices on each bank of the river is 326*00, the same as the 
, under-sluice floor, or g inches below the step in the under-sluice floor between the shutters. 

The crest of the weir is fitted throughout its entire length with small iron shutters. Each 
shutter is 18 feet long by 2 feet 3 inches high, of light plate-iron stiffened with angle-irons. 
The shutters are hinged to tie-rods 4 feet long, which are capable of oscillating at their 
up-stream end on a horizontal pin attached by a rag-bolt to the crest of the weir. The point 
at which the tie-rods are hinged to the shutters is about 3 inches below the centre of pressure 




Section of the Unoer-sluices of the Sone Weir, 


of the water when level with the top of the shutters ; the shutters are, therefore, on the point 
of overturning when the water is at that level, and will overturn and fall into the recess 
provided for them when the water rises higher. They sometimes remain in that position all 
the flood season, and are raised after the floods by hand. Four men can raise these shutters, 
when a depth of 6 inches or 8 inches of water is flowing over the crest of the weir, almost as 
quickly as they can walk. Shutters on this principle have been adopted in many weirs. 

The shutters of the under-sluices are unique: they consist, first, of an upper shutter 
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' Nodular limestone. 
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20 feet 7 inches long, by lo feet in height, hinged to the floor at its lower edge, and fitted 
with hydraulic brakes behind ; and, secondly, of a lower shutter which is hinged to the floor 
by connecting-rods. The upper shutter is used to close the vents, and the lower one is 
used to retain the w.ater and to open the vents; a detailed description of these gates is 
given in Chapter XI. 

The under-sluice piers and the entire floor of the under-sluices, which is 537 feet by 123 feet, 
are founded on rectangular blocks or wells generally 8 feet square, whicli are sunk, all over the 
entire area, to a depth of about 8 feet ; the blocks under the piers are longer and deeper. The 



wells are filled with concrete and covered with masonry topped with ashlar 18 inches thick. 
The under-sluice piers are not carried above high flood level, but are entirely submerged in 
flood ; the crest of the pier is only 330*00, a high flood being over 342*000. The piers, which 
are of ashlar, were at first built only 4^ feel thick, but this was found to be insuflicient, as some 
of them were overthrown sideways in a hea\*}’ flood, and they were reconstructed 0 feet thick, 
and strongly bound together by iron through bolts. The upsetting of the original piers was 
extraordinary, and has not been satisfactorily explained ; five or six of them were upset 
together sideways, as though some force at right angles to the direction of the current had 
attacked them. 

The Sirhind Canal in the Punjab is supplied from the Sutlej river at Rupar. The bed of the 
river has a slope of about 2 feet a mile, and is composed of sand, with underlying shingle and 
boulders of moderate size. The minimum discharge of the river at this point is 2,Soo cubic feet 




llNDLR-sLuicr.s or the Kui’ak Weik at the Head of the Sikhisd Canal, 



Under-sluice.s of Tin. Jih.h;.m Weik. 
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and the maximum 133,000 cubic feet a second. The lowest summer level of the river is 857’8 
above mean sea, and the highest flood, before the construction of the weir, was 873*35. 
The river commences to rise early in May, from the melting of the snows : the highest floods 
are at the end of July; by October the river has fallen to nearly its lowest levels. There are no 
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Weir and Under-sluices of the Sirhimd Canal on the Sutlej. 


great fluctuations between October and May ; freshets are very frequent in July, August, and 
September. The highe.st flood on record rose feet in three hours, remained at full height 
for four hours, and then gradually subsided in ten days to the normal level of the river at the 
' time. A plan of the head-works is given on page 154. 

The under-sluices of the Rupar weir are at right angles to the stream, but the weir inclines 
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up-stream from the sluices at an angle of 15 degrees. The right flank of the weir consists 
of a revetment wall 350 feet long, the ends of which are set into the high cliffs which form that 

bank of the river. The weir proper is 
2,400 feet long : its crest was originally 
built at 865-00, or 8 feet above the 
general level of the river bed ; but it 
has since been raised, and falling 
shutters, 6 feet in height, as shown 
in the sketch, have been erected 
along it. The weir consists *of two 
walls, the upper one founded 7 feet 
and the lower one 3 feet below the 
ordinar)’^ river bed. The up-stream 
slope of the weir is i in 3, and the 
lower slope i in 15. The under- 
sluice floor is 100 feet broad, 5 feet 
thick under the superstructure, and 
4 feet elsewhere. The pitching below 
the floor is very heavy, each stone 
weighing as much as 
30 cwt.: this pitching 

Crest Shutters oh the Rupar Weir, Sirhihd Cakae. is partly laid in mor- 

tar. The under-sluices 

consist of twelve openings of 20 feet each, with draw-gates lifted by a 
winch travelling on rails above. At the toe of the stone pitching below the 
under-sluice floor, masonr}' blocks 12 feet by 8 feet are built as shown in 
the sketch. There was, at one time, some pooling down-stream of the under- 
sluices to a depth of 20 feet below the level of the river bed, but the slope of the 
pool from the toe of pitching was gentle, and there was no tendency to under- pitching Blocks. 
mine the floor. The head-sluice or regulating bridge consists of thirteen bridge 
spans of 21 feet each. The head-sluice gates are of iron as sketched on page 40. The 
floor of the head-sluice is 2 feet above the under-sluice floor, and there is a breast-wall 
7 feet high above the floor. The supply of the canal is drawn into the canal, in all cases, 
at or above the level of the crest of the breast-wall. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HEAD-WORKS IN FINE SAND AND SANDY MUD. 

Weirs in Fine Micaceous Sand— Narora Weir across the Ganges— Protective Works above the Narora Weir — Narora Under- 
sluiccs — Undcr-sluice Gates of the Narora Weir — Hcad-sluicc, Lower Ganges Canal — Scouring Escape, Lower Ganges 
Canal— Head-works, Chenab Canal — Chenab Weir — ^Rosetta Weir — Chenab Under-sluices— Head-works of the Jhelum 
Canal — ^Jhelum Weir— Under-sluices of the Jhelum Weir — Okla Weir of the Agra Canal— Under-sluices, Okla Weir — 
Protective Works, Okla Weir— Comparison of Deep and Shallow Foundations — Percolation below Weirs— Barrage across 
the Nile below Cairo— Reconstruction of the Nile Barrage— Zifta and Assiut Barrages— Cost of Indian Head-works. 

The weirs which form the head-works of the Agra Canal and the Lower Ganges 
Canal are both constructed in micaceous sand almost as fine as flour. The Agra 
Canal weir is on the Jumna at Okla, and the Lower Ganges weir is on the Ganges at 
Narora. The following sketch shows the two weirs, which differ greatly in design : — 

The Okla weir is con- 
structed on the surface 
of the river bed, with no 
foundations below that 
level, while the Narora 
weir has rectangular 
block and circular well 
foundations, which are 
sunk to depths varying 
from 7 feet to 30 feet 
below the river bed. The 
left bank of the Ganges 
at the site of the Narora 
weir is formed of ver}' 
light friable soil, and the 
other bank is high and 
formed of red sand and 
clay ; one bank of the 
Jumna at the Okla head- 
works is very light soil, 
but the other bank, where the Agra Canal takes off, is in rock. It was the existence of stone 
at Okla and the absence of all stone within any practicable distance of Narora which led to the 
difference in the two designs. The Okla weir is built of stone and the Narora weir of brick. 

The sketch on the next page shows the site of the weir across the Ganges at Narora. 
The exceedingly friable nature of the soil on the left bank rendered it necessary to protect 
the weir against any erosion of the banks above it which might be caused by the increased 
height of the flood. The river immediately above the weir runs on its right bank close under 
the high land of the bliangar, which is chiefly composed of strong clay, but on the left bank the 
khadir land extends for some 12 or 14 miles before the high lands of the bliaugar are again 
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Sections of the Narora Weir on the Ganges and the Okla Weir on the Jumna River. 



